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CHAPTER XVIII. MOTHER AND SON, 

LITTLE Missy had some very ead and 
important news to impart to her family ; 
but if any one can imagine that young 
damsel looking shy, and uncertain of her- 
self, that time was now. Her head was 
more on one side than usual, but in her 
eyes was a deprecating expression, and her 
silky curls hung low above them—evidently 
designedly, It would appear that little 
Missy had been what good Eliza called 
“ rather naughty-naughty.” 

And on this wise. 

Having seen fit to leave her copy for 
Elsie, the day before, unfinished, she aleo 
saw fit to scrawl across the empty lines, 
“sant do enny more.” Elsie was cross 
Missy wore a Madonna-like expression 
of patient suffering, and tried hard to 
twinkle a tear up into the violet eyer. 
Failing in this, she sought refuge in a 
change of subject. 

“Vm so glad my off'cer-Sergeant isn’t 
going to be deaded, aren’t you, Sissy ? 
’Liza says the whole ‘rig’ment’—yes, she 
calls it like that, you know—the whole 
‘rig’ment’ is glad an’ ’appy—that’s what 
"Liza says ; and she says he’s a gentlemar- 
born. What sort of a gentleman is that, 
Sissy? Is it a nice kind of gentleman?” 

But Elsie looked very grave, and not 
in the least interested in the “ off’cer- 
Sergeant.” 

“Missy,” she said, “you have been a 
very naughty girl.” 











“Tm ’fade I have,” said Missy, with 
such a sigh that the bosom of her lace-sdged 
pinafore was lifted right up to her dimpled 
chin, “It’s very sad, isn’t it, Sissy dear?’ 

“ And youhave been very rude,” continued 
Sissy, wholly unappeased by the affecting 
attitude and expression of the penitent. 
“Tf you were tired, and didn’t wish to 
do any more, you should have said, ‘ please 
excuse the rest,’ and then I should not 
have been angry.” 

“ That’s all right,” said Missy. ‘I shall 
know ’bout it another time, shan’t I?” 

The little episode passed aud was for- 
gotten—but not by little Missy. 

It will now be understood that on the 
day following, little Missy was slightly un- 
certain as to the ground she stood upon 
in the family circle. She stood big with 
news as has already been stated, her hands 
clasped, her eyes visionary, at the door she 
had opened wide. Every one looked up, 

“Meshech has gone and drownded his 
own self in a pail of water. He was as 
dead as dead when they founded him— 
deader than dead ; and all his pretty face 
as wet as a sop, and lying straight out 
—poor little ‘Bednego is sittin’ with his 
little hank’chuff to his little nose—an’ 
the tears are streamin’ down his eyes——” 

Then they cried out “‘ Missy!” all together, 
and Missy knew that the day was won, 
and the sin of the night before condoned. 

“Well,” she said, with an ineffable 
toss of the head, “if he isn’t crying for 
his poor little brother, he ought to be. 
Wouldn’t you cry, Elsie dear, if I was 
drownded dead in a pail of water?” 

Elsie could not but assent to this view 
of the question. 

“Then I’m right, you see,” said Missy, 
all “trumphiant;” “an’ look here now. 
Mr. Drummer says that Meshech’s gone 
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to glory—is he gone to glory?” and the 
far-away-looking dreamy eyes seemed to 
be seeking for the place where glory might 
be found. 

Before, however, this theological diffi- 
culty could be grappled with, little Missy 
was unceremoniously lifted off her feet 
from behind, and Dr, Musters carried her 
willy-nilly into the room, and set her 
down upon the hearth-rag. 

There was a sort of glow upon the 
doctor’s face, the light that comes after 
the battle has been fought and won. He 
crossed to where Mrs, Honneker was sitting 
by her knitting-basket winding wool, and 
took her white hand, snow-white wool 
and all, into his friendly clasp. 

“For the first time, dear Mre, Henneker,” 
he said, his eyes glistening, “for the first 
time I think we may really say we are out 
of the wood.” 

“Do you mean that all danger is past ?” 
said Mrs. Henneker, with a little tremble 
in her voice. The placid nature of this 
dear woman had been a very shield and 
covert from the tempest to those around 
her in these stormy days of trouble. Her 
sympathy was like some quiet, soothing 
strain of music—calming the trembling 
nerves, giving faith and trust in the hour 
when both were most sorely needed. To 
her troubled husband she had been every- 
thing ; for great, in trutb, had been his 
bewilderment and grief. To him, Alison 
was as dear as if she had been his own 
child. If he loved her as a daughter, he 
honoured her as a woman too. The horror 
of that moment when the doctor, tenderly, 
and with infinite delicacy, told him that 
the man who had been shot down, and 
was hovering on the confines of the grave, 
bssought as a last earthly boon the pre- 
sence of his young nicce, could never be 
forgotten. Another woman, placed as Mrs. 
Henneker was, might have exclaimed and 
bewailed herself, made matters worse for 
all round her by the heat of her indig- 
nation, the fever of her curiosity, But 
Hugh Dennison had been in the right 
when he said that Mrs. Henneker was the 
best listener in the world. Her attention 
was always vivid, though silent, her eyes 
said more than many a woman’s lips, and 
her smile was a revelation. 

As now, when Dr. Musters assured her 
that the dark night of fear was past, 
the dawn of acertain hope had come at 
last, and Hubert Claverdon would live. 
As the last words left his lips, Elsie, 
leading little Missy by the hand, softly 





left the room. She fambled a moment 
with the latch of the door, for her eyes 
were blind with tears, and she had enough 
to do to keep back the sobs; tears of joy, 
sobs of wild and pleasurable excitement. 
It was only she who knew what the 
struggle had been for Alison; only she 
who had heard the stifled sobs, the 
agonising prayers put up to heaven in 
the darkness and silence of the night; 
only she who had witnessed that passionate 
wrestling with the angel of death, for the 
life of the beloved one, of which perhaps 
only women are capable. What a mockery 
it had seemed to Alison that they should 
come and tell her that the man she loved 
was this, was that, was the other! What 
did it matter, what did anything matter, 
if only he lived? Nothing could make 
him other than himself—himself as she had 
known him—strong and tender, chivalrous 
and reverent towards the woman who, in 
abject helplessness, had been thrown upon 
his protection. 

What joy, then, for Elsie to carry to 
Alison the glorious news that death was 
worsted, life triumphant, and that Heaven’s 
mercy had not failed them; that uncer- 
tainty had passed into aseurance, that the 
hope that had flickered, here one day, gone 
the next, had now become as the still 
shining of the blessed sun! Not in many 
words, but just in a few brief, loving 
sentences, was the good news told; and 
then, as Alison sank forward on her knees, 
Elsie stole softly from the room. 

Meanwhile, in the room below, Surgeon- 
Major Musters was talking away ‘like one 
o’clock,” as he told his angel Amelia afier- 
wards, to the “ best listener in the world.” 

So great was his agitation and interest 
in the tale he had to tel), that he had 
to peraimbulate the room like an animal 
in its den. The glory and light of a 
victory was upon him ; he had fought and 
he had conquered, the Lord being his 
helper, for the doctor was a simple and 
devout soul, carrying within his breast a 
thankful heart when Heaven had blessed 
his efforts. Until to-day things had been 
depressing. The sick man’s temperature 
had run up; his pulse had followed suit ; 
he had again taken to rambling in his talk ; 
once, supposing himself to be at a Soldier’ 
Evening, sang one sweet, sad song all 
through so beautifully, that the men came 
creeping out of their wards, and huddled 
about the door to listen, Simmons 
presently dispersing them like a flock 
of frightened sheep. There had been no 
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Soldiers’ Evening. Who could give any 
heed to such gatherings, when one man of 
the regiment lay hovering between death 
and life, and another lay under sentence of 
death? Their Sanday had by no means 
been a time of rest and refreshment, for 
the organ did dreadfal things under 
Amelia’s manipulations; the Chaplain 
broke down in his sermon when he tried 
to speak of the cloud that hung over them 
all as a community ; and Ganner Grimes, 
exasperated at the villainous singing of 
the choir, had been heard to swear softly 
into his shaggy moustache, and been 
sharply reproved in consequence, Little 
worries always make a big anxiety worse 
to bear; perhaps suspense affects the 
general temper, and hence toleration is 
weakened for the time being. Anyway, 
the doctor took great shame to himself for 
being so aggravated by Amelia’s peculiar 
style of playing, and an ornamental twirl 
on the part of Grimes that was really out 
The 
truth was, his nerves were on the stretch 
and easily set vibrating. But they were 
better now, and no one will grudge him 
his happiness, well earned by days of 
anxiety and nights of watching. 

‘*‘T have never lived through such a 
time before—never,” he said. “The 
Crimea and Scutari weren’t in it with 
You see, you ex- 
pected all sorts of trouble and worry then, 
and fought your fight as best you could, 
knowing things must go against you many 
times and oft—but to see that woman——” 

The doctor stumbled over little Missy’s 
stoo], recovered himself, looked out of 
window, and blew his nose violently. 

You mean—Mr. Claverdon’s mother ?” 
said Mrs, Henneker. 

“I do,” said the doctor, facing round ; 
‘and I must say a more touching spec- 
tacle was never vouchsafed to the eyes of 
man. There have been times, Mrs. Hen- 


j neker, wher, as I have seen the light 


falling on her face, and I have read its 


| agonising sorrow, its patient passion of 


waiting ; when I have felt-—— bless me!” 
said the doctor, breaking off short in his 
sentence, ‘I don’t know how I have felt, 
I don’t indeed ; and when she said to me: 


4 ‘He is all I have, Dr. Masters, and can it 


be that he is given back to me like this 
only for me to lose him again?’ why, I 
hadn’t a word to say, I hadn't indeed.” 

‘‘T am sure she understood,” said Mrs. 
Henneker, with a smile, ‘ Mothers have 
quick intuitions, you know.” 





“T tell you there never was such a 
woman,” continued the doctor—“ never ! 
You know they wanted to move him—not 
suitable surroundings, and all that sort of 
thing—but do you think she would have 
it sot Nota bit of it. ‘Where can my 
son be better than here? Where can he 
be better taken care of? He has been 
given back to me through the ranks, I 
do not want to take him from among the 
comrades who have been so good to him.’ 
Then there was the question of another 
opinion. She wouldn’t hear of it. ‘He 
cannot be in better hands than yours,’ 
she said, right before them all.” 

“She was quite right,” put in his 
listener—“ quite.” 

“And she seems so proud of him—I 
mean of his position here. ‘We thought 
him dead—lost to us,’ she said to me, ‘and |. 
now—to find him here, and in such an 
honoured position—it is almost too much 
joy.’ She asked about his good conduct 
stripes, and about his duties-as a Colour- 
Sergeant. I tell you what it is, Mrs. 
Henneker: there’s a good deal in breed, 
isn’t there? Bless my soul, people like 
the Claverdons can afford to be anything, 
When first she came it was I who took 
her into the ward—the Chief and Major 
Henneker would have it so—and the cry 
she gave—the soft, low, piteous cry as she 
fell on her knees by the bed and kissed 
his poor helpless hand——- Amelia was in 
an awfal state about it when I told her, 
she was indeed,” 

“JT am sure she was,” said Mrs. Henne- 
ker; ‘she has been most kind all through. 
I’m sure Major Henneker and I will never 
forget 4 

“Oh, Amelia’s heart is in the right 
place,” said the doct>r, somewhat uneasily, 
conscious of other characteristics in his 
spouae that were the reverse of popular. 

There was a silence after this, which 
Mrs. Henneker was the first to break : 

“Did Mr. Claverdon recoguise his 
mother when she first came ?” 

“Oh yes, just for a moment, and she 
showed admirable self-command, I can 
assure you that after that first moment 
she never let herself go once. Upon my 
word, her self-control is amazing; she was 
white to the lips when the old fellow broke 
down at sight of his son, and sobbed like 
a child. She went up to him and took 
him by the hand, and led him out—they 
went out like two children hand in hand. 
Mr. Claverdon is at the ‘Imperial,’ she 
insisted upon that as he is not in vory 
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strong health ; but the Sergeant has given 
up one of his rooms to her, so that she 
may be always near her son; and I give 
you my word, she might have been born 
in a barrack, she’s as much at home as if 
she’d been a soldier’s wife for twenty 
years, by gad! sheis. Yesterday nothing 
would do but she must go right through 
the wards and speak a word to every man 
there. She told them her father had been 
a soldier, and how she had lived among 
soldiers when she was a girl; but when 
the men began to gather round her, and 
to tell of how her son was loved and 
respected in the Hundred and Ninety- 
Third, and how he had always held out a 
helping hand to any man who was down 
on his luck, I saw the colour fly to her 
face and the tears gather in her eyes, and 
she said in a smothered kind of voice, 
‘Thank you all very, very much for what 
you have said about my dear, dear son,’ 
and then she hurried out and I followed, 
in some fear, toc, but she turned and 
smiled at me as she went into her room, 
and then I heard her lock the door.” 

"It is all very beautiful,” said Mrs. 
Henneker, ‘‘ what you are teiling me. It 
brings comfort to me—for Alizon’s aake.’’ 

*' And to me, too,” said the doctor, now 
coming to an anchor in Elsie’s swing-chair, 
‘but I confess to having been anxious on 
that one occasion, the poor lady looked so 
overwrought; however, she is all right 
now, for Drummer Coghlan was there this 
morning and brought that ridiculous little 
marmezette of his for her to see; said he 
thought it would divert her mind and 
cheer her up, and thought she’d like to 
know what friends he and the Colour- 
Sergeant had been. When he'd said the 
word Colour-Sergeant, he got as red as 
his own coat, and ‘Shure an’ I’m after 
begging your ladyship’s pardon,’ says he. 
‘What for?’ she answered. ‘Don’t you 
know that I am very proud of my son 
beirg a Colour Sergeant in your regiment, 


and of you all thinking so highly of | 
And I really was afraid Coghlan | 


him?’ 





“Nor yet his mother ? ” 

Another wild negative, and once more 
the doctor took to pacing the room. He 
looked cruelly distressed. 

‘‘Her one terrible anxiety seems to ba 
about the poor boy Deacon ; indeed, she is 
set upon going to see him. She says 
nothing short of an interview can possibly 
make him feel the freeness and fulness 
of her forgiveness; but she does not 
know a 

“ How terrible it all is !” 

“Yes; yet one dare not criticise, there 
have been so many of these foul assassina- 
tions lately. Remember, it is only a little 
while back that two noble lives were 
taken, Venables and the Adjutant of the 
same regiment,” 

She covered her face. 

“What is to be done?” said Mrs, 
Henneker at last. ‘ Who is to tell this 
noble-souled woman all the truth ?” 

“ Milman, I think—no one can do it so 
tenderly—and theChief says that Claverdon 
must soon know that the court-martial is 
over, and will begin to worry himself about 
the verdict.” 

Now Milman was the Chaplain. 

** Yes,” said Mrs, Henneker, “there can 
be no one better than Mr. Milman for 
such an office. I hear he is daily with 
poor Deacor. It is strange that a man 
with such a feeble personality shouid have 
such a hold over the men, isn’t it?” 

* Yes,” said the doctor, “I have often 
thought so; but I have come to the 
conclusion that it is the great loving heart 
of the man, enclosed within that small 
and fragile body, that does the trick. Now 
I must tell you that Mre. Claverdon hopes 
to come across here to-morrow. She 
wants to sec—Alison.” 

“Tt is natural she should. I am sure 
that, so far, the silence that has been kept 
has been wisest and best ; bat now it will 
be well that they should meet. You know 
the Colonel brought Mr. Claverdon to call 
upon us yesterday? What a noble face 
he has, and how touching it is to see the 





was going to fall on his knees before her | delight of the old schoolfellows in being 


then and there, I was indeed.” 


together again! I think, Dr. Masters, 


‘I should hardly have wondered if he | that Alison is a very lucky woman, though 


had,” said Mrs, Henneker. 

Then both these good people looked 
very grave, and looked straight into one 
another’s eyes. 

“Does Mr, Claverdon know?” said 
Mrs. Henneker at length. 

‘Heaven bless my soul ! 
shouted the doctor. 


No!” almost 





I must say, the way in which it has all 
come about——” 

Her voice faltered and brvke. 

“It has indeed been strange,” said the 
doctor; ‘“‘a sort of thing that by no 
possibility could have happened to any 
one save an exceptional woman like 
Alison.” 
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As that day wore on, the injured man 
made more and more progress, and, to 
his unspeakable delight, Ensign Green 
was permitted the boon of seeing the 
Colour-Sergeant for a few moments, It 
may be said that Green and Blizzard 
had more or less lived at the hospital 
door, 80 frequent had been their enquiries. 
The Adjatant, too, had permitted himself 
to lounge across the square and make his 
enquiries, little wotting the hand he him- 
self had had in the tragedy. Indeed, he 
had forgotten all about the colleen with 
the grey eyes and black lashes by this 
time, in the pursuit of other and newer 
prey. It was almost with a start of 
surprise that he realised the fact that the 
said colleen was the sweetheart of the man 
now lying under sentence of death; so 
true it is that what is small in one man’s 
life, is great in anothen’s. 

Poor old Green—as some of his brother 
officers used to call him — was greatly 
upset when he saw the Colour-Sergeant, 
He rushed into the ward, to the inarticulate 
dismay and rage of Simmons, stumbled 
over his sword—he chanced to be on duty 
at the time—and very nearly measured 
his length on the floor beside the bed. 

‘My dear fellow,” he gasped, seizing 
Claverdon’s hand, “how are you? I was 
never so grieved —so delighted — good 
gracious, I beg your pardon, I do 
indeed !” 

This last as a stately figure rose from a 
chair by the head of the bed, and Mr. 
Green found himself confronted by a pale, 
high-bred face, a regal head crowned by a 
coronal of snow-white hair, the while two 
grave, dark eyes looked at him graciously. 

“I’m very sorry—I’m really very much 
honoured and delighted—I mean I quite 
forgot, The fact is, I have had a great 
regard for Colour-Sergeant—Mr. Claverdon 
I should say—for a long time, and 1 give 
you my word I wanted to say that to 
him then, I did indeed.” 

The Colour-Sergeant was smiling, while 
his mother had a pucker of puzzlement 
between her dark brows. 

P “You mean when I picked you up that 
ay a ” 

‘Exactly so—I wanted to say, ‘Thank 
you, my dear fellow,’ I did indeed. 
Blizzard says it was instinct—instinct, 
you know, eh ?” 

“T think it was just as well you didn’t 
say 80, sir, all the same.” 

“T say, don’t do that, you know. I 
can’t stand it, by Jove! I can’t.” 





“ Mr, Green, pardon me—nay, you must 
forgive me—I am still the Colour-Sergeant 
of your company, you are still my superior 
officer. I have been too long in the ranks 
not to know . 

“T think my son is right,” said Mrs. 
Claverdon, and the voice she spoke in 
was so sweet, and she was so delightful 
altogether, that Mr. Green got quite in 
a flatter, and muttered many “ By Joves!” 
as he got himself down the stairs, and 
into the square where Blizzard was waiting 
for him, He described the interview with 
the hero of as strange a romance as 
had ever happened in the Hundred 
and Ninety-Third. He told of the “ sir” 
that had grated on him so abominably, 
and Claverdon’s reply to his remonstrance. 

“And the worst of it is, I think the 
beggar’s right,” he added, when the narra- 
tive was finished. 

“Certainly he is,” said Blizzard, with 
the air of a martinet to whom the very 
idea of the slightest infringement of the 
service was intolerable. 

All the hospital was illuminated with 
a spirit of gladness that evening, since 
the doctor had announced the Colour- 
Sergeant to be really out of danger. 
Orderly Simmons was the most delighted, 
or ‘ glorified,” as he himself expressed 
it ; indeed, so much so, that he indulged 
in a song as he scrubbed hard at a place 
in the flags of the corridor where a careless 
hand had spilt some lamp-oil. This song 
was a vast favourite in the Hundred and 
Ninety-Third, and was supposed to be the 
reply of a soldier to an overbearing civilian 
who has been running him down in every 
possible way : 





There’s one thing I can do, 
Says I! 

Get shot instead of you, 
says I! 

I can stand me up and die, 

With neither moan nor cry, 

To keep you safe at ’ome, 

. Says I! 

The clear voice rang up into the ward, a 
trifle tremulous by reason of the scrubbing 
operations, but mighty pleasant to hear. 

Hubert Claverdon turned to his mother 
with the boyish laugh she remembered so 
well in the dear old days, before trouble, 
and sin, and wrong begat estrangement, 
and—in the end—a bitter separation. 

“Our men think a lot of that song, 
mother. You should just hear a roomful 
of them get hold of that chorus. It has 
done me good to hear it—it is like a 
voice from the outside world again, the 
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world that I thought I had done with, 
mother mine. Well, well, this trouble has 
brought us together again; you may say 
like the one of old, may you not? ‘For 
this my son was dead and is alive again, 
was lost and is found’; and you have 
forgiven him, mother dear, have you not? 
I brought so much trouble upon you with 
my wild, unruly ways, cost you so much 
sorrow, and I was going downhill still; I 
tried to give myself a chance—through 
the ranks—and now, it seems so much 
more than I deserve to be lying here like 
this, with your dear hand in mine. 
Heaven has been very good to me. I have 
only one trouble; I want to know that 
the poor headstrong boy whose reckless 
hand———” Here Simmons’s song suddenly 
ceased ; there was a murmur of voices, and 
the singer suddenly appeared at the door 
of the ward, while Simmons in his best 
manner announced a visitor : 

“ Please, my lady, the Reverend the 
Chaplain would like to see——” 

But he got no further. Mrs. Claverdon 
had risen and come forward. 

“Come in, Mr. Milman,” she said, 
holding out her hand, “ Hubert is always 
glad to see you——” 

The Chaplain was deadly pale, and his 
hand struck cold to hers. 





THE LIFE OF A BROWN RABBIT. 

THE ground was broken and the soil 
was red, where, mid a tangle of under- 
growth, the trees of the little coppice 
irregularly grew. The hedge-mound and 
dry ditch ran around, and in the odd 
places where thorn and hazel failed to 
keep the barrier intact, rough hedge-car- 
pentry stayed the cattle from trespa:sing 
in the wood, Alongside lay the sloping 
pasture - land, stretching up to a waste 
sandy “rough,” where gorse and broom, 
short sweet grass in patches, and even a 
little heather, flourished ; next the pasture- 
land was the plough. 

In the hedge-mound itself a few rabbit- 
holes showed themselves, their mouths 
facing the open, the red earth streaming 
down the ditch-side; but the chief “buries” 
were jast through the hedge and inside the 
coppice—in a spot, however, bare of trees, 
and where the sunlight could fall full and 
free. Here, amid the bracken-clumps, the 
ground was honeycombed with burrows, 
and red with the earth thrown out. Here 
the rabbit-life centred itself ; in and out, 





yet all connected together, ran the passages 
and the chambers, and the herbage above 
was worn with the tread of hairy feet. 
From this big bury little paths ran out in 
all directions, through the flowering “gecks” 
and trailing brambles of the hedge-side, 
and the beds of stinging-nettles in the 
ditch, away into the fields, and up to the 
gorse-patch beyond. Some twenty yards 
from the wood-hedge, and out in the 
meadow, grew bunches of rough tussocky 
grass, and here a rabbit or two could 
almost always be found lying out, and a 
shot be got as they bolted for cover. 
Between the wood and the gorse-patch 
above there was a constant going and 
coming, either by the little paths across 
the fields, or by way of the cross-hedge 
that ran out from the wood and divided 
the pasture from the plough. 

The surface-ground was damp with the 
drizzle of late February, and the wet dripped 
from the bare-limbed trees, when our brown 
rabbit, with six other little ones, first made 
his appearance, blind and naked, at the far 
end of a small, straight, yard-long burrow, 
away from the proximity and the disturbing 
inflaences of the big family mound. The 
little nursery at the end of the burrow was 
lined with bluish far, plucked from the 
old doe’s breast, and there he passed the 
first four or five weeks of his existence. 
But soon he learnt to run and nibble for 
himself, and then the old doe wasted no 
more maternal care upon him; she turned 
him out into the world, and from that day 
knew him as her offspring no more. So he 
went to the big mound and cast in his lot 
with his elders, and from time to time 
stole out into the bigger world outside, 
Often he slipped through the hedge, and 
his little prick ears and white scut could 
be seen just outside the shelter of the 
wood; and there in the sweet spring 
evenings, when the gorse above flamed 
yellow and the young corn was sprouting, 
he nipped off with his keen front teeth the 
green and tender blades, and tasted the 
first sweet meadow-growth of the year. 
Unsuspicious and confiding, he nibbled, and 
gambolled, and, sitting up on his haunches, 
washed little whiskers with clean little fore- 
paws, and passed somehow safely through 
a hundred dangers. He was one of many, 
and though the grass grew strong in the 
pasture, and the corn grew close in the 
field, the tops were soon all eaten off to a 
distance of several yards from the wood. 

The bluebells in the wood died off, and 
spring became summer. The linnets and 
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i goldfiaches fluttered in the still golden 
gorse, and the carpet.of grass in the rough 
became stained with red-yellow crowsfoot 
blossom. The sturdy thistle crowned 
itself with purple, the foxgloves near the 
} rabbit-holes in the hedge burst into spires 
1 of bloom, and the cowslips in the meadow 
| gave way to dall-red sorrel. 

The honey-combed mound was his 
castle, the wood-hedge and ditch were 
4 his rampart and moat, the fields and the 


’ | gorse-patch were his domains. They were 


| to him the whole world; in them his little 
life was passed. He grew with the corn: 
and hidden in its close upstanding 
| wealth, he passed long hot summer days, 
{ and short close summer nights. Early 
mornings, sweet and pure, when the 
diamond dew lay thick on the meadow 
grass; moonlight nights, when the fir- 
trees in the coppice stood out black 
against the sky, and the corn - crake 
j called monotonously, unceasingly—all, all 
were his, The long evenings saw him out 
} feeding amongst the pasturing cattle; the 
blackbird was his sentinel, and its harsh 
alarm-call sent him flying into cover. The 
blue-grey quice cooed throbbingly in the 
trees above him to its mate in the nest, 
a mere platform of dry withered sticks ; 
the lark sang above the meadow; the 
linnet trilled in the gorse. The leaves 
of the wood quivered softly in the summer 
breeze, the insects hummed in the drowsy 
afternoon, the hedge-side grew hot in the 
beams of the sun. 
{ And the tragedy of nature, the drama 
of life and death, was played before him, 
but did not dismay him, nor take from 
1 him one iota of the joy of present living. 
Ia the gloaming, betwixt the day and the 
night, a red shadow fleeted out from the 
| cover, and the fox snapped up one furry 
| comrade feeding too carelessly, and too 
4 far out in the meadow, for safety; in- 
stinctively he fled to the shelter of the 
| burrow, but the fate of his comrade was 
{no concern of his, The weasel tracked 
another down, and, fastening keen white 
teeth in the neck, drained the life-blood ; 
he beheld and was impassive, so long as he 
himself was not singled out for destruction. 
A spurt of flame and a puff of smoke from 
the corner of the cross-hedge, and the 
farmer picked up what had been a living, 
feeding rabbit and put it in the deep 
back-pocket of his soiled old coat; the 
poacher’s lurching dog snapped up others ; 
but though comrades failed and came not 
again to the burrow, he himself lived on, 





happy, unconcerned. Ia the day he saw 
the hawk seize and tear in pieces the 
callow birdling out of the hedge; in the 
dusk he saw the owl, with flaffy wings and 
silent flight, quarter the meadow and 
pounce on the shrinking field-mouse. He 
himself had a score of enemies, but the 
bloodiness of nature, ‘‘red in tooth and 
claw,” did not scare him; mid constant 
danger he lived, and yet was happy. 

The green leaves rustled in the young 
trees, the meadow grew luscious for him, 
the clover in the corn was sweet. Ere 
the cuckoo’s call was broken, ere the first 
scent of hay was in the air, ere the honey- 
suckle streaked the hedge, or the red 
poppies flaunted in the corn, he grew fat 
and full, careful and cunning; the first 
sign of danger—the cattle moving uneasily 
in the meadow, the startled clatter of the 
wood-pigeon, the loud cry of the blackbird, 
the shrill chatter of the small birds, the 
thump-thump of another rabbit’s hind-legs 
on the ground—sent him headlong to 
burrow and safety. 

August came, and the heather bloomed ; 
the golden corn was cut and carted, and 
the partridges called at eventide from the 
bare stubble. September came with its 
filmy mornings, and soon the trees grew 
brown above him, and the bracken flamed 
in patches around. The blackberries on 
the brambles grew purple-ripe, and the 
pheasants stole daintily down the dry 
ditch, looking for acorns, The thistle- 
down floated from the gorse-patch to the 
meadow, the nuts on the hazel bushes 
grew ruddy-brown, and white-pinafored 
youngsters from the labourers’ cottages 
came a-nutting. The winter neared with 
a touch of frost, and the leaves fluttered 
gently down on to his burrow, and as they 
fell, his fur grew greyer and thicker. 
The November rain came down from the 
gloomy sky, and he stayed underground, 
fastidiously disliking the drip from the 
trees. The bright, keen weather silvered 
with hoar-frost bare boughs and dead 
bents, and he lay out in tufts of grass, or 
in the warm, dry hedge-bottoms. The 
snow fell deep, and put him to hard shifts 
for food ; he nibbled the bark of trees and 
the tops of the young plantations, and the 
woodman hated him therefore sorely. 

And so the cycle ran round, and winter 
merged into spring, and spring into 
summer again. This year his pasture was 
mowing grass, and the corn-field was 
clover-bottom ; and he lived and rejoiced 
in his life, and young ones in numbers 
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grew up around him. And winter came 
again, and with it the keeper, and nets, 
and ferrets; and as he bolted in alarm 
from his dwelling, pushed by the nose of 
the muzzled ferret, the bag-net closed 
around him, and a strong hand seized 
him. Almo:t ere he could struggle, his 
neck was broken; his life was ended, 
and the burrow knew him no more. 





A REMARKABLE CONSPIRACY. 

In the history of Modern France there 
are few more romantic episodes than the 
conspiracy of General Malet, which nearly 
undermined the throne of Napoleon when 
it seemed most firmly established, and 
revealed to an observant eye the real 
rottenness of the Imperial fabric. 

General Malet was a soldier of dis- 
tinction who had seen a good deal of 
service, One of the important posts 
entrusted to him had been the military 
governorship of Rome, There his incor- 
ruptible integrity, and firm attitude to- 
wards the Papal authorities, had raised 
against him a host of enemies, who pursued 
him with incessant calumnies. Replaced 
by General Miollis, he was summoned to 
Paris to answer the charges preferred 
against him. The result was that the Com- 
missioners reported him to have conducted 
himself always as a man of honour and 
probity. 

The justification was complete; but a 
short time afterwards, Malet, who had 
consistently expressed his disapproval of 
Napoleon’s ambitious views, and was 
associated, at Paris, in the departments, 
and in the army, with energetic and dis- 
tinguished men of a similar political 
complexion, was arrested, by Napoleon’s 
orders, as being involved in a pretended 
plot which was designated the “ senatorial 
conspiracy.” He was imprisoned first at 
La Force, and afterwards at Vincennes ; 
and it was not until three years of un- 
deserved confinement had elapsed that he 
obtained permission to reside, under police 
supervision, in the “maison de santé” of 
Dr. Dubuisson, situated near the Barriére 
du Tréne. 

In 1812, Napoleon committed himself 
to his fatal expedition into Russia. While 
he was struggling with its colossal diffi- 
culties, General Malet, assured of the 
support of the patriotic society of the 
Philadelphians, which had its members 
among all ranks and in every corps of the 





army, resolved to put into execution a 
project he had carefully matured — the 
boldness of which, unexampled in the 
annals of nations, remains to this day as 
startling and almost incredible as the 
measure of success that attended it. 

To General Malet’s wife and her in- 
timate friend, Mademoiselle Boulais, whose 
activity, intelligence, and personal graces 
rendered her worthy of so delicate a com- 
mission, was entrusted the task of pre- 
paring minds for the changes in contem- 
plation, and of rallying to the General’s 
support the largest possible number of 
patriots and Royalists. A republican in 
principle, Malet had assented to this 
combination only on condition that, in the 
event of a Bourbon Restoration, the King 
should accept and swear to observe the 
Constitution of 1791. 

The Abbé Lafon, who was one of the 
suspects placed under Dubuisson’s super- 
vision, and Rateau, a brilliant young 
corporal of the Paris Guard, who held a 
position of some kind in the establishment, 
had also their work assigned to them—the 


former to compose, and the latter to } 


transcribe, whatever official documents 
might be found necessary. 

Malet, who, with rare sagacity, foresaw 
the terrible issues of the Russian ¢xpe- 
dition, assumed, as the preliminary basis 
of all his combinations, the sudden and 


unexpected arrival of news of the Emperor’s | 


death, 

All the details of his enterprise having 
been settled, he stole out of the garden 
gate of the Maison Dabuisson at eleven 
o’clock on the night of October the twenty- 
second, and accompanied only by Corporal 
Rateau, prepared to overthrow a great and 


splendid military empire. At a Spanish | 


priest’s lodgings in the Rue Saint Giles he 
had secreted a couple of uniforms, that of 
a lieutenant-general for himself and an 
aide-de-camp’s for Rateau. He and Rateau 
made haste to change their attire, and 
mounting their horses, which had also 
been provided, rode off to the barracks of 
the Second Regiment of the Paris Guard, 
commanded by Colonel Rabbe. The 
sentry received them with the usual “ Qui 
vive?” Rateau replied, “ Ronde d’officier 
supérieur.” Without giving time for 
farther questions they passed on to the 
sergeant on duty, whom Malet informed 
that the General Commanding wished to 
speak to the Colonel. The sergeant 
hastened to throw open the gate. Malet 


and his aide-de-camp dismounted, made }, 
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j him point out the Colonel’s quarters, and 


entered them simultaneously with the 


4 orderly sent to announce them. 


Conceive the surprise of Colonel Rabbe 
to see beside his bed at midnight a genera! 
officer in uniform! Malet augmented his 
astonishment by saying, in rapid accents : 
‘Napoleon is dead! The news arrived 
some hours ago. The Senate has assembled 
and deposed his son; a Provisional Govern- 
ment has been nominated, including Carnot, 
Moreau, Augercau, Bigonet, Fiorent-Gayot, 
Trochet, Tracy, Jacquemont, Lambrechte, 
Mathieu Montmorency, Alexis de Noailles, 
the Admiral Truguet, Volney, Garat, and 
myself. I have been appointed to the com- 
mand of Paris,” He added that his inatruc- 
tions charged him with the duty of providing 
for the safety of the capital, and preventing 
the disorders which might take place 
when the news was published. And he 
concluded by saying that he was ordered 
to call out Colonel Rabbe’s regiment, and 
that he must march at its head to fulfil 
the dispositions prescribed by the new 
Government, and take the necessary 
measures, 

Surprise crowding upon surprise, the 
unfortunate Colonel wondered whether he 
was awake or dreaming, and how much 
reliance might be placed on the extra- 
ordinary tale told by Malet. Without 
allowing him much time for reflection, 
Malet placed in his hands a packet which 
contained, beside the proclamation of the 
Senate aud the organic senatus-consultum, 


4 a copy of the nomination of Malet, and an 
j order to get his regiment under. arms. 


While the Colonel opened the packet and 


j began to read its contents, Malet handed 


him a second one, which enclosed his 
nomination tothe rank of Brigadier-General, 
and the title-deeds to a gift of ten thousand 
livres of revenue. 

These repeated attacks on the conscience 
of Colonel Rabbe proved irresistible, How, 
indeed, could he suppose that all he 
heard, read, and saw with his own eyes, 
was a deception and a fraud? He placed 
his regiment under arms, and at the dis- 
posal of General Malet, who immediately 
proceeded to the barracks of the Tenth 
Cohort of the National Guards, where by 
the same means he obtained the same 


4 result, and all the more readily because he 


had a regiment- under his orders. He 
then began operations, distributing his 
force into detachments which he posted at 
the Treasury, the Bank, the Post Office, 
and the Hé:el de Ville; while he himself, 





with the rapidity which had marked all 
his movements, procseded to the prison 
of Li Force, and released Generals 
Lahorie and Gaidal, placing in the 
hands of Lahorie his nomination to the 
prefecture of police, and of Gaidal to the 
ministry of the general police. Great 
indeed was the astonishment of these two 
Generals, roused from their slumbers by a 
body of soldiers who saluted them with 
their new titles; but Malet at once put 
detachments under their orders, instruct- 
ing them to seiz) their predecessors in 
the two offices to which they had been 
appointed, and to throw them into the 
prisons from which they themselves had 
jast been delivered. 

Malet, with a hundred and fifty men, 
then marched to the Place Vendéme. 
While his agents were arresting the Dac 
de Rovigo and Baron Pasquier — who 
afterwards escaped —he ascended with 
swift step to Count Halin, who was in 
command of the first military division. 

To him he notified orally, for he had 
not reserved for him the honour of official 
communications, the establishment of a 
new condition of things, and announced 
that he had orders to replace him in his 
command. 

“‘ Where are your orders ?” enquired the 
Count incredulously. 

‘tHere!” replied Malet, discharging a 
pistol full in his face, and breaking his 
lower jaw. 

This was the end of his trigmphal 
progress, Laborde, the chief of the 
military police, had escaped from the 
hands of those who had arrested him; 
and while Malet was giving his orders to 
Doucet, chief of the staff, he entered un- 
perceived, threw himself upon the arch 
conspirator, flung him to the ground, and 
gave him into the custody of some 
gendarmes whom he had summoned. 
Then he descended into the street, 
harangued the soldiers, declared that they 
had been befooled and deceived, that the 
Emperor was not dead, and that the 
General they had followed was simply a 
prisoner of state, whom he had just 
arrested, and who would suffer on the 
scaffold the penalty of treason. The 
soldiers listened eagerly, and soon made 
up their minds, They had associated 
themselves with the fortunes of the 
conspirator, and had revolutionised Paris 
at his command; but Laborde had 
wounded their self-love; they resented 
having been duped; and the General 
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whom they had just followed and exalted, 
they seized in a sudden access of indigna- 
tion, reproached him with his treason, and 
dragged him in their fury, first to the 
ministry of police, and thence to the prison 
of the Abbaye. 

Such was the abortive termination of an 
enterprise conceived with so much skill 
and conducted with so much vigour, 
resolution, and ability; an enterprise 
which brought in a moment the Imperial 
Government to the brink of ruin. 

At ten o’clock next morning the follow- 
ing proclamation revealed to the inhabi- 
tants of Paris the danger which the Empire 
had incurred and escaped during that 
memorable night : 


“Three ex-Generals, Malet, Lahorie, 
and Guidal, have deceived some National 
Guards, and directed them against the 
ministry of the general police, the Prefect 
of police, and the Commandant of Paris, 
whom they treated with violence. They 
spread abroad a false report of the 
Emperor’s death. . 

‘These ex-Generals have been arrested, 
and justice will be meted out to them. 

“The most absolute tranquillity prevails 
in Paris. It has been disturbed only in 
the three hotels where the brigands are 
confined. 

“ The Minister of the General Police, 

* Duc DE RoviGo.” 


The Imperial Government, in revenge 
for haying been so easily entrapped, 
showed a violent haste to punish the 
offenders, and a kind of pride in proving 
itself pitiless, Three hundred persons 
were arrested, including Madame Malet, 
Mademoiselle Boulais, General Lamotte, 
all General Malet’s friends, and all whose 
names were found among his papers, though 
having no connection with his design. 

A council of war was summoned (im- 
mediately. Before it were brought twenty- 
four of the accused. 

Throughout the trial, which was dis- 
tinguished by rapidity of procedure, 
Malet exhibited an imperturbable coolness, 
doing his utmost to exculpate Colonel 
Soulier, Commandant of the Tenth Cohort, 
and making generous efforts to save his 
fellow-accused. 

“Who are your accomplices?” enquired 
the president Dejean. 

“All France,” he replied, “and you 
yourself if I had succeeded.” 

“What have you to say in your 
defence?” 





“Nothing. A man who has constituted 
himself the defender of the rights of his 
country has no need of defence; he 
triumphs or he dies!” 

General Lahorie urged some considera- 
tions founded more particularly on his 
ignorance of Malet’s designe. Monsieur 
Caubert, who had undertaken the defence 
of some of the accused, argued on the 
same lines, terminating his brilliant speech 
as follows: 
of this trial? No doubt the punishment 
of some of the guilty, but surely indulgence 
for those who have been only imprudent ; 
while for the Emperor the issue will be 
that this conspiracy, the wildest folly ima- 
ginable, will serve to manifest more and 
more clearly the love borne to him by 
all his subjects as well as all his brave 
soldiers,” 

The commission having retired to de- 
liberate in private, returned into court 
at four in the morning, and delivered 
judgement. It unanimously condemned 
Claude Francois Malet, ex-General of 


Brigade, in reparation of his crime against } 


the internal safety of the State, his attempt 
to destroy the Government and the order 
of succession to the throne, and his invit- 
ing the citizens to arms, to the penalty 
of death and confiscation of his property ; 
it unanimously condemned Rateau and 
eleven others, as accomplices, to the penalty 
of death; by a majority of six to one, 
it condemned Rabbe to the penalty of 
death ; and, by a majority of five to two, 
it condemned Bocciechampe to the same 
penalty. 

The others were acquitted. Execution 
was ordered in twenty-four hours, 

The fatal moment speedily arrived. 


Malet and the fourteen other sufferers f 


were conveyed in ordinary fiacres from 
the prison of the Abbaye to the plain of 


Grenelle, the place chosen for their punish- f 


ment, The funeral procession had already 


reached the esplanade of the Champ de jf 


Mars when an express overtook it with 
a reprieve for Colonel Rabbe, much to the 
gratification of General Malet. 


On reaching the plain of La Grenelle, |. 


where an immense multitude had assem- 


bled, they were placed in front of a } 


platoon of veterans of the Paris Guard. 
They gave the word to fire in a firm 


voice, and died without bravado and } 


without weakness. 
Malet, at the time of his death, was in 


his fifty-eighth year. A month later, and j, 
Napoleon learned at one and the same f 


“What will be the result | 
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time, in the midst of the disasters of his 
army, the conspiracy which had threatened 
his throne, and the punishment of its 
authors. History has recorded the severe 
words which, on his precipitate return 
to Paris, he addressed to the high 
dignitaries of State, the magistrates, the 
Senate, and all who at such a conjuncture 
had displayed so little courage. ‘‘ Weak 
and timid soldiers,” he said, “ destroy the 
independence of nations; but pusillanimous 
magistrates imperil the supremacy of the 
laws, the rights of the throne, and social 
order itself.” Words such as these are 
a significant proof that Napoleon was far 
from regarding the daring attempt of 
Malet as the dream of a madman. And 
posterity will probably be of the same 
opinion, and wiil acknowledge that if 
Malet were guilty, at least his crime had 
its origin in the most sublime of virtues— 
the love of Liberty. 





AMATEUR WORKHOUSE VISITING. 

My first introduction to the inmates of 
Blank Workhouse was on a beautiful 
summer day, when all who were in the 
least locomotive came out to tea at a 
country house in the neighbourhood, 
Directly I arrived I was deputed to do 
the honours of the garden to the matron, 
leaving to our hostess the more congenial 
task of entertaining the old people. 
Seldom have I felt my own personal 
insignificance more acutely than in the 
presence of that matron. She was a fine 
woman of about fifty, with fashionable 
red hair, and a commanding manner. In 
spite of the midsummer heat she was 
completely clad in black satin. It is not 
too much to say that I felt an instantaneous 
prejudice against this majestic figure. She 
seemed such an uncomfortable person to 
have charge of a lot of old people and 
babies. At the same time I was conscious 
of a rather cowardly desire to propitiate 
this representative of authority. I speedily 
found an opportunity of ingratiating myself 
in her favour by relieving her of a dripping 
flower which she had inadvertently ac- 
cepted from the gardener, and which was 
obviously causing much damage to a new 
pair of black kid gloves. From this 
moment I date a certain relaxation in the 
severity of her manner, which gradually 
ripened into positive cordiality. 

All this time the inmates—to employ 
the technical term — were wandering 





vagtely up and down the great lawn in 
front of the house. It was a curious 
assembly, mainly composed of the old or 
decrepit, although the presence of a 
group of children was possibly the saddest 
feature of the whole party. However, 
amongst ‘the men I gradually identified 
various figures whose appearance by 
no means suggested unqualified misery. 
Curiosity compelled me to address one of 
them—a man of about sixty years of age 
—and after a few remarks on indifferent 
subjects, I boldly enquired why he had 
come into the workhouse, 

“ Left a poor orphan, mum,” he replied, 
with a sigh of self-pity. ‘Lost both 
parents a few years since, so it seemed as 
I'd better come into the House.” 

‘‘And who is that ?” I continued, indi- 
cating a jaunty, elderly person in a tall 
hat, who was strutting about in the proud 
consciousness of having an unusually smart 
flower in his button-hole. 

‘Oh, that’s Mr. Brown, mum,” 

“ And why is Mr. Brown in the work- 
house 3” 

“A bit idle, mum, a bit idle!” whispered 
my informant confidentially. But one 
could see that he thought none the less 
of Mr, Brown on that account, 

Speaking personally, I felt more grate- 
ful to Mr. Brown and the orphan than 


words can describe. The brief summary 


of their lives for the moment entirely dis- 
pelled the heavy cloud of depression which 
had been settling down on my spirits ever 
since the arrival of the workhouse party. 
That autumn our hostess was obliged to 
leave the neighbourhood for an indefinite 
period, and delegated to me the task of 
visiting Blank Workhouse during her 
absence, At first I hesitated from an 
innate fear of the unknown. However, as I 
had no real objections to urge, she insisted, 
and I yielded. The preliminary form of 
applying to the Board of Guardians for 
permission to visit the workhouse was 
gone through. I may here remark that 
there was not the slightest difficulty, as 
far as my experience went, about gaining 
admission at any time. For many years 
after this I was in the habit of dropping 
in whenever I happened to be passing, on 
any day of the. week, and practically at 
any hour of the day. I do not mean to 
say that I made an exhaustive examination 
of the workhouse whenever I liked. Such 
was not my intention for various reasons, 
the foremost being that there is very little 
use in discovering abuses unless one has a 
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clear idea how to remedy them. But I 
never experienced any difficulty in gratify- 
ing my curiosity as far as it went. More- 
over, the cflicials invariably appeared 
pleased by my visits, and often pressed me 
to make them more frequent. 
My first afternoon at Blank Union made 
a considerable impression on me, Climb- 
ing a steep hill, I paused a moment to 
admire the beautiful view thus gained 
over the little town, and then with much 
trepidation pulled the bell. A female 
inmate came to my rescue and piloted mo 
safely through several cheerless stone 
courts into the presence of the matron, 
who received me most graciously. Cook- 
ing the dinner, in a cotton dress, she 
looked much less formidable and more 
prepossessing than at a garden party. 
And a subsequent acquaintance showed 
that she was really a kind-hearted woman 
after her fashion. For instance, she made 
a great distinction between the sick and 
aged, and those who came into the work- 
house under less creditable circumstances ; 
usually alluding to three or four bedridden 
old souls who permanently occupied the 
sick-room, as “the poor old ladies.” I 
always liked this little form of speech. 
It seemed a tacit acknowledgement of the 
inalienable dignity of old age. 
Workhouses naturally contain a verf 
shifting population. The sick and ‘aged 
are continually dying off, whilst the young 
are as continually streaming out into the 
world. The worst cases are those that 
almost annually drift back into the work- 
house, bringing with them each time an 
accumulated mass of shame, until in the 
interests of society and the rates they are 
finally detained in what is practically a 
lifelong imprisonment. Bat at Blank, 
and I suppose in all workhouses, there 
were a few chronic cases who through no 
fault of their own had for many years 
known no other home, Such were Eliza 
and Susan, two middle-aged women recom- 
mended to my notice by the matron as 
beipg thoroughly deserving of any small 
attentions or benefits I liked to bestow. 
‘And you can depend on what they 
say,” she remarked ; ‘‘they won’: tell you 
any false tales, like most of the others.” 
This was high praise from one who had 
been rendered suspicious by many years 
of contact with the shady side of life. 
And poor Eliza and Susan fully merited 
this slight meed of praise, A more con- 
tented, resigned couple it would have been 
hard to find. I soon became acquainted 





with their simple histories. Eliza ought 
to have been, and in appearance was, a 
hard-working general servant. Bat she 
suffered from mental attacks which com- 
pelled her to be drafted from time to 
time into the county lunatic asylum. Her 
return to the workhou:e when the attack 
was over she quite regarded as coming 
home, They were always genuinely sorry 
to part with her, for she was an exceedingly 
steady, industrious person, and did much 
of the scrubbing and mending that went 
on in the House, And her dislike to 
“going away,” as she termed it, was very 
reat, 

“‘ We shall have to part with poor Eliza 
again,” said the matron to me one day. 
“Ttv’s been coming on her for some time, 
she’s been getting so irritable and restless 
at her work.” 

Ono my expressing sympathy, she 
enquired if I would like to speak to 
Eliza, adding at the same time that she 
feared nothing would rouse her. 

We went upstairs, and the matron 
opened a door. Could that wild figure 
wandering aimlessly up and down the 
long room, with dishevelled garments and 
rough hair flowing in all directions, be 
the plain little woman who generally con- 
trived to look like a respectable housemaid, 
in her neat brown staff dress, and work- 
house cap # 

“A lady has come to see you, Eliza,” 
said the matron. 

It was no use, Eliza stopped for a 
moment, stared vacantly in our direction, 
and then resumed her aimless walk, hum- 
ming and laughing gently to herself from 
time to time. When I see gifted actresses 
personating Ophelia, it always brings back 
a slight flavour of that workhouse bed- 
room. 

Then there was Susan, whose life during 
the years I knew her was one long patient 
endurance of suffering. Asa girl she had 
been in service, but rheumatism, brought 
on by sleeping in a damp room, had 
entirely crippled her, When we first met 
she was practically paralysed, and could 
barely move her fingers sufficiently to knit. 
Afterwards she lost even this amount of 
power. She was a far more intelligent, 
refined - looking ‘person than Eliza, who, 
however, appeared to wait most kindly on 
her infirm friend. 

The old workhouse at Blank was cer- 
tainly not a comfortab'e building. It had 
been condemned for many years, and was 
only waiting to be pulled down at the time 
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I knew it, The ingenuity that must 
originally have been employed to render 
that building the very quintessence of 
hideous dreariness was a perpetual source 
of wonder to me, The workhouse naturally 
commanded a delightful view across the 
picturesque little town to the beautifully 
wooded hills beyond. Whether the con- 
templation of this charming prospect would 
have been appreciated by the ordinary 
run of paupers is an open question; at 
the worst one might suppose that it was 
an inexpensive luxury that they could 
enjoy or neglect according to taste. But 
the architect of Blank Workhouse had 
decreed otherwise. The building was so 
contrived that all the windows looked into 
small stone-paved courtyards, whose only 
ornament was a pump or a water-butt. 

The Union being a small one, and in a 
very raral district, the arrangements were 
by no means as orderly as is usually the 
case in public institutions. One cheerless 
apartment was set apart as the sick-room, 
and was usually occupied by Susan, a 
couple of bedridden old women, and on 
two occasions—very temporarily—by people 
in the last stages of cancer. For these 
last the nursing arrangements must have 
been very inadequate. One of them, who 
had herself been a hospital nurse in former 
days, bitterly complained of the absence of 
any appliances or conveniences for nursing. 
Yet it was not precisely the fault of the 
officials. There was at that time no trained 
nurse, and amongst the inmates themselves 
there was a great scarcity of able-bodied 
people to help. Eliza and another kindly 
little half-witted woman were the usual 
attendants on the sick-room. Yet the 
matron was by no means devoid of feeling. 
On one occasion she had Susan, who was 
entirely helpless, carried out of the sick- 
room so that she might be spared the sight 
of a death. Another time, also, I remem- 
ber her allowing Susan to occupy a separate 
room because she found that the poor 
woman was so upset by the filthy habits of 
& companion as to be unable to eat. 

Some of those companions were inevitably 
most unattractive, There was one woman es- 
pecially who was brought in suffering from 
a broken thigh, having fallen off a ladder 
in an epileptic fit. She was only partially 
responsible for her actions, and her insen- 
sibility to pain was something marvellous. 
Oo a former occasion she had fallen into 
the fire and reduced one arm to a stump, 
which she used to wave dramatically whilst 
she inveighed with much bitterness against 





her husband for not coming to see her. 
This was the chief subject of her discourse. 
On the surface it did seem rather a hard 
case, as her husband was a labourer living 
in the neighbourhood. But public opinion, 
as represented by the female inmates, 
justified his action, alleging that her 
language was so outrageous when he did 
come, that no man could be expected to 
repeat the visit. After being the terror 
and annoyance of the sick-room for months, 
she became so violent, that in spite of her 
infirmities she contrived to crawl across 
the room one night and attack another 
woman with a stick. Then the doctor felt 


justified in ordering her removal to the | 
county asylum, to the great relief of her [ 
A wonderfal number | 
of inmates had, at some portion of their | 
lives, suffered from what may broadly bo } 


former associates. 


described as fits, As a consequence their 
understandings had been weakened early 
in life, and they had fallen into trouble 
and disgrace which had incapacitated them 
for active service, so that, sooner or later, 
they inevitably drifted into the workhouse. 
Many of them were, doubtless, more objects 
of pity than blame; but I could well 
believe the repeated assurances of the 
matron that they were a singularly help- 
less, irritating class to deal with. 

The pleasantest and best - mannered 
woman I remember seeing at Blank, was 
an itinerant hawker by trade, who had 
broken down on the road with a bad foot. 
Whether she had any history I do not 
kaow, for no sooner did I become in- 
terested in her than she left the house and 
resumed her wandering life, 

Of thoroughly respectable, attractive old 
people I did not come across very many 
examples, One sad case recurs to me, 
however: a tall, thin, stern-looking old 
woman, savagely independent and im- 
penetrably reserved. She was unmarried, 
and had lived alone for many years in a 
country cottage, supporting herself by 
straw - plaiting, At last becoming too 
feeble to work, she was discovered by 
the neighbours half-dead from starvation, 
and in an indescribable condition of 
neglect. There was nothing for it but 
to carry her to the Union. Here she 
partially recovered, and used to sit in a 
corner of the sick-room, silent, with her 
Bible open before her: a gaunt, tragic 
figure. She seldom spoke, and answered 
very briefly when addressed. I have 
sometimes offered her flowers that I 
brought with me, hoping to arouse some 
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expression of interest, but beyond thank- 
ing me civilly she appeared to take very 
little notice of my advances. All her 
faculties seemed concentrated on one 
object which she kept firmly grasped in 
her hand by day and night. It was the 
key of the cottage in which she had lived 
for so many years, and to which she dimly 
looked forward to returning eventually. 
We knew that the little place was in- 
habited by strangers, and that her few 
bits of furniture had long since been sold 
up and dispersed—but to the old woman 
it seemed that, if only she kept possession 
of her key, she would some day return 
home. Oace the talisman was lost, and 
poor Martha gave the house no peace 
until a thorough search had been made, 
and the missing property restored. I 
suppose she must have been slightly 
deranged on this one subject, although 
in most respects perfectly sane. At all 
events, during the few months that she 
lived in the workhouse all her interests 
and affections centred in that key. She 
died with it clasped in her hand, and it 
was buried with her—for the official mind 
has more sentiment than it is sometimes 
credited with. 

The time actually came at last that the 
old workhouse was to be abolished, and a 
new one raised in its place. The inmates 
were in the meantime to be scattered 
abroad amongst other Unions, excepting a 
few incurable cases for whom lodgings 
were taken in the town. Susan was one 
of these. It had been settled at firat that 
during the alterations she was to return to 
her relations, who were cottagers in the 
neighbourhood. Batin her helpless con- 
dition she so shrank from the change of 
surroundings, that the matron represented 
her case strongly to the guardians and 
obtained permission to keep her at Blank. 
She died before the new house was com- 
plete, racked with disease, but absolutely 
patient and uncomplaining to the last. 

Most of the inmates exhibited dread and 
dislike at the ides of being dispersed 
amongst other Unions. The small size and 
general irregularity of everything at Blank 
was more to their minds than forming part 
of a model establishment. “They don’t 
like having everything so well laid out 
that there’s a men’s pump and a females’ 
pump, and no need for them to go into the 
same yard,” remarked the matron when we 
were discussing the subject. This innate 
dislike to all orderly habits undoubtedly 
constitutes one of a pauper’s greatest 





miseries. The enforced cleanliness, the 
perpetual atmosphere of yellow scap and 
whitewash, that reign in a workhouse, are 
gross outrages on his nature. 

One of the rules most constantly violated 
is that forbidding the heaping up of cast-off 
clothing upon the beds at night. One 
might imagine that an insufficiency of 
blankets was answerable for this untidy 
habit. Bat in the sick-room at all events 
there never appeared any stint of fire—. 
luxary to which the inmates were of course 
absolate strangers in their cottage bed- 
rooms. And yet the old people never felt 
perfectly cosy uuless, unobserved by the 
matron, they had contrived to supplement 
their bedclothes with a mass of stuffy 
garments. 

No doubt it is difficult to cheerfally 
conform to sanitary regulations after a 
long life spent in hovels, where little if 
any cleaning is ever attempted, and where 
all the refuse of years lies either on the 
floor, or at the best jast outside the door- 
step. Again, any person who has ever 
noticed the way in which many poor 
people prefer to eat just when they are 
hangry, without adhering to any regular 
hours, must admit that workhouse rales 
press harder on them in some respects 
than they would on us. I know cottages 
in which the children seem to be in- 
variably helping themselves to food out 
of the cupboard, at whatever time one 
calls. Having once apologised to a most 
respectable old couple for repeatedly in- 
torrupting them at their dinner or tes, 
they explained to me that they varied the 
hours of their meals daily to suit their 
inclination and convenience. Asa general 
rule any sort of restraint appears irksome 
to the poor. Well, mum, you see I have 
nothing to give them but their liberty, so 
I give them that,” was the answer ofa 
poor woman to a benevolent. lady, who 
was admonishing her not to let her 
daughter run loose in the streets at night. 
This species of early liberty is doubly un- 
fortunate, as it both paves the way to the 
workhouse, and renders a sojourn there 
particularly tedious. To sum up the 
whole matter, an inmate's ideal of comfort 
and ours will usually be found to be 
diametrically opposed. Just whata visitor 
is apt to consider the strong points of a 
workhouse are those which the ordinary 
pauper dislikes most. It is well to re- 
member that cleanliness may mean jast as 
real misery to some people as dirt does to 
others, Let me illustrate this proposition. 
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One of my friends was in the habit of 
visiting an old labourer, whose generally 
unkempt and neglected appearance excited 
her pity. At length she worked upon the 
feelings of a daughter who was keeping 
house for him, and urged her to pay more 
attention to her father’s bodily comforts ; 
suggesting as a preliminary step that she 
should trim up the old man’s matted grey 
locks, and attempt to make him more 
presentable in various ways. Oa my 
friend’s next visit, she found poor Richard 
shivering over the fire, and his daughter 
fall of pent-up indignation. 

‘‘ What's the matter, indeed!” she burst 
out. ‘Why, there I’ve been and took 
your advice and washed father’s neck. I 
han’na done such a thing for years, and 
shan’s again, that’s certain! Why, the 
poor old man have been nigh starved with 
the cold ever since !” 

Probably the inmates of Blank Union 
were allowed rather more license than 
would be possible in a larger house, I 
have seen an old woman toasting a bit of 
bread over the sick-room fire for her tea, 
and infinitely preferring this morsel to any 
food she obtained in a more regular way. 
Another half-witted woman, who had 
sustained injuries through falling into the 
fire—rather an ordinary form of accident 
—was allowed to smoke a pipe as a 
sedative whenever the doctor dressed her 
burns. In this case the smoker occupied 
a room to herself, so there could be no 
objection to gratifying the poor creature's 
ruling passion. But I have” sometimes 
questioned whether I acted entirely with 
a view to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number in supplying a bedridden 
old woman in the sick-room with tobacco. 
However, we had been acquainted in 
private life, and retaining a lively re- 
collection of how she used to enjoy her 
pipe at home, I could not resist the 
temptation of earning a little heartfelt 
gratitude at the trifling outlay of a packet 
of birdseye. 

It may reasonably be asked why I 
confined my attentions so exclusively to 
the inhabitants of the sick-room. Well, 
it seems the only department of a work- 
house in which an occasional visitor, with 
no experience of teaching, or reformatory 
work, can do any good. Undoubtedly, 
there is much to be done in the way of 
getting the girls out into respectable 
service. Occasionally it may be very use- 
ful to supplement the clothes allowed 
them on leaving the House with a few 





extra garmeats. Some years ago, I re- 
member the matron at Blank Union being 
severely reprimanded by the guardians for 
exceeding her instructions, and supplying 
a girl with night-gowns on going out to 
service. She explained to me that it was 
rather a superior situation, and she was 
really ashamed to send the girl unprovided 
with such clothes as her fellow-servants 
might be expected to wear. Bat it is 
very little use taking a temporary interest 
in a girl unless one is prepared to keep a 
watch over her fature career. From the 
nature: of the case, it is a troublesome, 
and in many instances a thankless task. 
Between hereditary vice and contaminating 
early associations, it is no wonder that 
many workhouse girls are a source of 
nothing but anxiety to their well-wishers. 
They often make thriftless and very ex- 
asperating servants. Not long ago, I 
heard of a tradesman’s wife complaining 
that her servant, a workhouse girl, flatly 
declined to carry a parcel, not on account 
of its weight, but because she objected on 
principle to being seen in the streets with 
anything but an umbrella in her hand. 

There are brilliant exceptions, happily, to 
all rules. One day a well-dressed young 
tradesman passed me at the entrance of 
the workhouse. The matron proudly 
drew my attention to him, and informed 
me that a few years before he had been 
one of their workhouse boys, and that 
now he was doing remarkably well in 
some London business. It struck me as 
creditable to all parties concerned that 
the young man, finding himself in the 
neighbourhood, should volantarily have 
returned to spend an afternoon with the 
master and matron. 

Soon after the old workhouse was pulled 
down, my connection with Blank ceased 
for a time. When, after a couple of 
years, I returned to the neighbourhood, 
it was to find many changes at the 
Union. The new building had recently 
been completed, and was a handsome 
and spacious edifice compared with its 
predecessor. Other still more important 
changes had taken place internally. A 
new master and matron reigned in the 
place of my old acquaintances, and owing 
to them the workhouse arrangements were 
on a much more modern footing than 
formerly. The changes and improvements 
that they introduced were naturally much 
facilitated by the new buildings. 

The new-comers were perfect repre- 
sentatives of the modern type of clever 
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cockney official. One could not fail to be 
staggered by their self-assurance, and at 
the same time overwhelmed by the 
administrative capacity that they displayed. 
They had both for many years filled 
subordinate positions in large town Unions, 
and were amply qualified for the task of 
rousing an old-fashioned provincial work- 
house out of its customary torpor. They 
took great pride in the accuracy and 
punctuality with which the daily routine 
was performed, and used to inform me 
with justifiable self-satisfaction of the 
incredibly short time in which the meals 
were brought up and served round, so 
that each person received his or her 
portion before it had cooled. Whether 
the inmates were grateful for this accession 
of comfort I do not know. Probably they 
received it with the apparent indifference 
that is so characteristic of country paupers. 

“Their patience is wonderful in the 
country compared with the towne,” re- 
marked the new master. ‘They never 
grumble or fuss for their rights. On one 
occasion when dinner was accidentally 
delayed half an hour, they all waited 
quietly till it was ready without making 
any remark, If such a thing had happened 
in a large town Union, the house would 
have mutinied! Why, this little place is 
more like a Home for the Aged and 
Infirm than a real workhouse!” he added, 
with a touch of scorn. ‘Vice? No. 
Certainly there are some poor, half-witted 
creatures here who have got into trouble, 
but it’s a different class altogether to what 
we get in London or the north.” 

It was ashade humiliating to be told that 
the only workhouse I knew was by no 
means a representative establishment. Bat 
the distinction between town and country 
was probably correct. There were no real 
criminals at Blank, only a collection of 
wretched specimens of humanity. 

During my years of connection with 
the workhouse, one point was very 
frequently debated, namely, whether it 
was more beneficial to the children to 
be educated entirely within the precincts 
of the Union, or to attend the National 
School. The old-fashioned officials pre- 
ferred the former method, alleging with 
some show of reason that mixing with 
other children usually involved, sooner 
or later, the introduction of infectious 
diseases into the workhouse. This was all 
the more annoying, because owing to the 
isolated position of the building, it 





from infectious complaints. The new 
master, however, maintained with still 
greater reason that the risk of measles 
or whooping-cough could not outweigh the 
benefits the children would derive from 
mixing freely with the outer world, 
Nothing, be contended, would remove the 
“pauper taint” so effectually as allowing 
the children to share the same education 
and interests as their more fortunate 
neighbours. Moreover, he boldly applied 
to the guardians for permission to fit the 
boys out with linen collars for wearing 
at school, a little addition to the ordinary 
workhouse costume which added greatly 
to their appearance. In justice to the 
guardians [ must say that they entirely 
acquiesced in these suggestions, when once 
convinced that they would conduce wholly 
to the children’s benefit. So it was finally 
settled that the children were to attend 
the National School, one dissentient voice 
only being raised by a benevolent guardian, 
who urged that it was cruel to expect 
them to walk a quarter of a mile to their 
lessons in all weathers, In a neighbour- 
hood where many of the cottage children 
walk a couple of miles, over wind-swept 
hills or down mud-blocked laner, to 
school, this objection naturally excited 
nothing but a passing smile. 

One of the most successful entertain- 
ments I have ever attended was a Christ- 
mas Tree at Blank Workhouse. The party 
was given by some ladies in the neighbour- 
hood, and the number of inmates being 
comparatively so small, it was possible to 
be more lavish with presents than is usual 
on such occasions. The tea was really a 
pretty sight, the large new red-brick room 
being temporarily converted by garlands 
of evergreens into quite a festive banqueting 
hal]. One of the ladies had thoughtfully 
ordered a supply of ordinary cups and 
saucers from the inn, so that for one 
evening the poor people might dispense 
with the mugs out of which they usually 
drank, I entirely sympathised with her 
action, for the presence of a tin mug by 
the bedside of a sick person has often 
struck me as one of the dreariest things 
in connection with the workhouse. Cer- 
tainly the childran at Blank were a very 
healthy-looking lot—wonderfally so, indeed, 
considering what a bad start in life many 
of them had. Tae little girls’ dark staff 
dresses were brightened up for the Christ- 
mas party by the addition of red Tarkey 
twill sashes, prepared by the matron for 


generally enjoyed a remarkable immunity | the occasion. The enjoyment these sashes 
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gave to their little wearers, and the 
expressions of admiration they extracted 
from visitors, must well have repaid her 
for the trouble. Under the old rézime the 
officials seemed to have the comfort of the 
inmates considerably at heart, all things 
considering ; but this pride in the external 
appearance of their charges was quite an 
innovation, Whether the same change 
has taken place in all workhouses, or 
whether it was merely due to our having 
an unusually active master and matron, I 
do not know. 

Whilst awaiting the distribution of 
presents round the Christmas tree, I found 
myself standing between a quiet, nice- 
looking youth, and a dreadfully deformed 
cripple, The former looked so much the 
more attractive that I decided to address 
him first. It was a bad shot. After 
making several remarks and receiving no 
response, I was about to retire somewhat 
abashed, when the cripple interposed and 
explained that his companion was almost 
stone-deaf, It seemed a sad case, as 
apparently the boy was at about seventeen 
hopelessly condemned to a lifelong 
sojourn in the workhouse. His employ- 
mount consisted in cleaning the knives and 
boots of the establishment. The cripple, 
who turned out to be a very civil young 
fellow in spite of an uuavoidably distres- 
sing appearance, told me that he had been 
knocked down as a boy whilst driving 
cows, and had injured his hip. He seemed 
very cheerful in spite of being terribly 
contorted, and quite unable to move 
without crutches. 

Presently I noticed an old man sitting 
by the fire, rather apart from the circle 
round the Christmas tree, He was lame, 
and had been carried into the room in a 
chair, Very soon I entered into conver- 
sation with him and heard the outlines 
of his history. He was now eighty years 
cf age, and in early life had been a fairly 
prosperous country butcher. Gradaally he 
had grown too old for his work, at last his 
wife died, and being childless he had no 
one to look after his house. Then came a 
period of miserable discomfort in lodgings, 
which probably absorbed most of his little 
savings. One brother was already in 
Blank Workhouse, so at last he thought 
that he would come in too. 

“Bat had you no other relations?” I 
enquired, 

“ Ay, nephews and nieces, Taoey were 
very willing I should come and live with 
them, but I know well what ’twou'd be 





when my bit of money’s all gone! I’ve 
seen a lot of that living with relations, so 
I thought I'd jast come in here.” 

The meeting of the two old brothers in 
the workhouse struck even the matter- 
of fact master as containing the elements 
of a tragedy. ‘I looked to see how they 
would meet,” he said, ‘‘for I thought the 
poor old fellows would surely feel it very 
much, having been in such a different 
position once. But no! they hardly 
seemed to notice it at all. ‘ How are you, 
John? Youl get better here.’ That was 
all.” 

The master’s account, which was quite 
borne out by old John’s statement to me, 
makes me hope that all the inmates do not 
suffer acutely from passing their old age 
in the workhouse. O/ course, as regards 
mere material comfort, the old man was 
far better off in a clean, airy house, with 
good fires and constant attention, than he 
can have been alone in lodgings. And, for 
& wonder, he seemed to recognise it. 

A few bedridden old women had their 
tea and presents carried to them in the 
sick-room. I seizad the opportunity of 
looking up my old haunts, Coertaialy the 
invalids were far better housed than 
formerly. A suits of rooms detached 
from the main building was now devoted 
to their use; the view from the windows 
left nothing to desire; the red blinds looked 
singularly cheerfal, A regular nurse was 
now always in charge of the sick—a most 
necessary functionary when it is considered 
that having no hospital near, people suffer- 
ing from bad accidents or acute illness were 
often carried to the workhouse, where the 
doctor could see them daily. For instance, 
during the iufluenz. epidemic, a farmer, 
miasing his waggoner from work, went to 
his cottage, and found the man and his 
wife upstairs too ill to move, and several 
children in the kitchen below vainly asking 
for food. No one could be found to nurse 
the sick couple, for in every household 
there were people more or less gravely 
ill, There was nothing to be done but to 
convey the man and his wife and baby to 
the workhouse to be nursed, whilst neigh- 
bours consented to look after the older 
children, Probably this was only one out 
of very many similar cases, 

The inmates of the sick-room had 
changed wonderfully little. If they were 
not the actual individuals I had known 
formerly, still they were the same types 
as ever. Toore was the nice-looking old 
woman who is never weary of detailing 
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how the doctor complimented her on her 
bravery when amputating her leg, and 
what extraordinary sensations she has in 
the missing member. And that other old 
woman who tells you gravely how the 
witches used to meet on the wooded knoll 
outside her native village. Sometimes she 
gets a little confused and fancies that the 
witches inhabit the sick-room, disporting 
themselves, for choice, on the ceiling ; but 
she is quite sensible enough to appreciate 
the unusually good tea, and the little 
presents that accompany it. By-the-bye, 
the taste that even the worst invalids in 
the workhouse have for cake is something 
marvellous. Really in the last stages of 
old age or illness, they seem always in- 
clined to try a bit of cake as long as they 
can swallow anything. The other in- 
habitants of the sick-room are generally 
deaf old women, with whom one chiefly 
communicates by a series of nods and 
smiles, They were a great anxiety to me 
in my visiting days, as I always feared 
they might feel neglected whilst I was 
reading or talking to the others. Often 
have I strained my voice almost to ex- 
tinction, to say nothing of being a terrible 
disturbance to my neighbours, in the vain 
effort to include the deaf division in my 
discourse. But whether they heard or 
not, they recognised that my efforts were 
well meant, and greeted me as cordially as 
circumstances would admit, 

The following little scene took place in 
the workhouse garden not long ago: 

Old man engaged in weeding, suddenly 
addressing the new London master: ‘ What- 
ever shall I do with these here Beaconsfields, 
sir? Throw ’em away, or plant ’em ¢” 

Master, puzzled: “Throw what away ?” 

Old map, brandishing some primrose 
roots: ‘Why, these here old Ben Disraelis, 
of course |” 

Master: ‘So we have politics even in 
here, have we?” 

Old man proudly: “ Ab, I’m a bit of an 
old Tory still!” 

One cannot help respecting Toryism that 
is of such a robust nature as to survive a 
lengthened sojourn in the workhouse! In 
a general way the old women were the 
keenest politicians in the U nion, and were, 
moreover, always ready to do battle for 
their cause. 

It is a matter of common experience 
that newspapers are eagerly devoured by 
the inmates of workhouses. Illustrated 
papers are naturally the greatest favourites; 
next to them come either the London 





dailies or the local paper. Provided with 
any of these you may make sure of a 
hearty welcome, Indeed, workhouse visit- 
ing may have its drawbacks, but it has 
also distinct advantages, If the surroun- 
dings of the inmates are somewhat dreary 
and depressing, they are also wonderfully 
clean and airy, which is no small considera- 
tion for a visitor. And one’s welcome is 
practically assured, for though an occasional 
visitor cannot reasonably hope to accom- 
plish any great work, or introduce any 
startling reforms, there can be no doubt 
that the very sight of a stranger from time 
to time is a rare boon to those inmates 
whose lives are mainly unhappy because so 
monotonous, 





THE GREY BOY. 


A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER XI. 

THE inquest held on Mr. Anson and 
Dolores threw a certain amount of light 
on the family history of the Ansons, All 
that concerned the death of Mr, Anson 
and Dolores was, necessarily, made public. 
The mystery of the Grey Boy was par- 
tially explained. Mr. Anson’s death was 
brought in as suicide while temporarily 
insane, while the post-mortem showed that 
Dolores, whose heart had been always weak, 
actually died of fright. The livid marks 
about her throat were explained to have 
been caused by a half-mad creature, who 
lived with the Ansgone, and whose occa- 
sional escapes from the confinement in 
which, on account of his homicidal mania, 
they were obliged to keep him, had raised 
again the old story of the Grey Boy, the 
Ansons having made use of the old ghostly 
tradition to conceal the existence of the 
creature under their charge. He had been 
wounded by Mr. Auson, who had fired at 
him before killing himself. The wound 
was not mortal, and, at the instigation of 
the doctors called in to attend him, he 
was, when cured, removed to an asylum, 
There was no reason now why he should 
be kept at Moorlands. Why his existence 
had been hidden away there at all, no 
one but Leila ever knew. And she only 
learned it many years later. The whole 
truth of the black story she never heard. 
Her husband offered once to tell it to her. 
Bat she would not have it recalled from 
the vanished past, and her husband caught 
her to him and kissed her passionately. 

“My darling! You are happier for not 
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knowing! I cannot bear to think that 
even its shadow should touch you!” 

But she learned that the Ansons’ life at 
Moorlands. had been one of enforced ex- 
piation of a foul and treacherous crime. 
Hesketh Anson was innocent of it, but the 
horror of it had touched his life too, and 
for his brother and his wife’s sake he had 
been compelled to take part in that life 
of expiation. The charge of the dreadful 
creature known as the Grey Boy was the 
heaviest portion of their penance. They 
were to keep its existence a secret, and 
the day it became known they would not 
only forfeit the fortune, but incur the risk 
of the publication of their crime, with the 
possibility of paying their life in shameful 
forfeit, 

Mr. Anson was now dead. When they 
went to tell Mrs, Anson of all that had 
happened, they found her room empty. 
She had that very night broken out of her 
prison, risking the penalty of her conduct, 
and fled, taking all her jswels with her. 
She had evidently prepared everything for 
her flight beforehand. 

If Hesketh Anson suspected her where- 
abouts, and Leila fancied that he did, he 
gave no sign; and none of those who had 
known her in England at any rate ever 
heard of her again. But though much of 
the mystery of their life at Moorlands was 
not explained to her till many years after- 
wards, before she left it for good, the 
afternoon of the day on which the inquest 
took place, she saw Hesketh Anson in 
a new light. 

He came to her as she was putting her 
things together before leaving, and though 
he did not speak much of himself, yet 
he said enough to let her see how much 
she had misjudged him. The shock of 
Dolores’s death had been a terrible one to 
him. He felt it more than all the rest. 
Indeed, it seemed to her as if the exposure 
of the family secret brought a certain 
relief to him, She discovered that his 
seeming harshness and hardness had been 
a necessity, owing to the wild and reckless 
extravagance of Mrs. Anson, who had 
spent a small fortune in jewels and 
toilettes, the jewels which she had taken 
away with her. 

Though the Ansons were believed to be 
rich, each year a heavy sum had to be 
paid out to a certain charity abroad, the 
charity to which the whole fortune was to 
go when the conditions of the will were 
no longer fulfilled. Mrs, Anson’s reckless 
extravagance had made this a difficult task 
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to Hesketh Anson, who by degrees had 
been compelled, owing to his brother's 
increasing intemperance, to take the whole 
management of the estate on himself; and 
thus, to save his brother and his wife from 
public shame, he had been compelled to 
endure the odium of seeming a hard and 
grasping man of business. Year by year 
his own position had become more difficult, 
as his brother, driven by remorse—for 
conscience never quite died in his indolent 
and self-indulgent nature—yielded himself 
more completely to habits of intemperance, 
while each year the creature under their 
charge grew more difficult to control. At 
last Hesketh scarcely dared to leave the 
house at all. Each time he went away, 
the murderously mad thing, cunning as it 
was secretive, would break bounds, either 
through the drunken carelessness of Anson, 
or through the incapability of Washington 
or Hezekiah to manage him; and each 
time some one’s life nearly paid the forfeit. 

The only being for which it showed 
any affection was Hezekiab, and it had on 
more than one occasion nearly killed him, 
once—that time when Dolores had seen 
him—Hesketh Anson, who had jast come 
in from a ride, only arriving in time. 

He told Leila how disturbed he had 
been that day, when she had arrived at 
Moorlands. It had all been arranged 
by his sister-in-law without his knowledge, 
as they had agreed that for the future 
they would ask no more strangers into 
the house. 

He had been out all that day, and 
on returning found that she was coming 
to Moorlands, learning also from her, though 
she suspected nothing, that the Grey Boy 
had escaped. That he should have made 
so daring an outbreak filled him with 
alarm. It was he who had found him 
at last after much searching, trying to enter. 
her door that same night. So cunning 
and secret was the creature, that until 
the night of the tragedy, no one in the 
house suspected that he had found a way, 
hitherto unknown even to the Ansons, 
from his own part of the house to the 
room occupied by Dolores. The discovery 
explained much of the mystery in his 
comings and goings which had often puzzled 
them before. 

“Heaven bless you!” said Hesketh 
Anson when she parted from him. Long 
after she remembered that he did not say 
good-bye. But he expressed no wish to 
meet her again, and the old stern self- 
repression had taken the place of the 
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curious tenderness into which that dread-_ 
fal night he had been betrayed. When | 
she left, she believed that that chapter of 

her life, as it concerned the Ansons, was | 
closed for ever. But she took away with | 
her a scarcely breathed hope that another 

and most beautiful one had opened for 

her. The last time she had seen Dy, 

Burton—the morning of the inquest—he | 
had given her to understand that he 
looked forward to a speedy meeting. His | 
look and his tone said far more than his | 
words. Perhaps he meant it,. for the 
moment. Certainly Leila believed in their 
truth. She carried their memory away 
with her; nor could Martha’s bitter 
insults and accusations of blackmail which 
she cast at him shake her faith, 

The poor woman was distracted with 
grief. They could scarcely induce her to 
leave the body of the dead child. She 
persisted in holding Leila partly re- 
sponsible for her death, declaring that she 
had played into the hands of her lover, 
as she called Dr. Burton, and helped him 
in his efforts to pry out the secret, for the 
keeping of which he hoped to be paid. 
Leila, in consideration of her grief, over 
came her own indignation, though she 
resented hotly the insinuations brought 
against Dr. Burton. 

But the hope and the faith faded slowly 
out of her life as the days that followed 
her departure from Moorlends lengthened 
into weeks, and the weeks into months, | 
and not a word nor sign came to change | 
that beautiful possibility into happy reality. | 
Then one day, in the monotonous exis- 
tence she was leading in a respectable 
middle-class family, she took up a paper | 
and read of his marriage, | 

He married a girl with money, aud 
bought a fashionable practice in London, 
and became a popular and successfal 
physician. Then, indeed, she felt that 
that strange, dark chapter in her life at 
Moorlands was closed for ever. She re- 
covered her spirits as time went on. She | 
was not one who could love where her | 





trust was shaken, and many things became 
clearer to her as her mind and powers of 
judgement were enlarged by experience 
and the years of womanhood. Looking 
back, without the glamour of the old faith, 
she could see that Martha had been right, 
only it was not she herself who had played 
the spy. That anonymous letter told her 
only too well, and the baseness of the tools 


he had employed filled her with scorn for 


him. She wondered how she could have 
been so blind. 

And then one day, ten years from the day 
on which she had left Moorlands, Hesketh 
Anson was ushered into the sitting-room 
of the little home she had made for herself 
in London. She had jast come in from 
her daily lessons. She wo:ked hard, and 
though she was happy and contented 
enough, some of her prettiness had vanished ; 
but in the eyes of the man who had waited 
for so many years, till the whole of that 
black shadow was lifted from his life and 
he had the right to ask her to be his wife, 
she had gained a fresh loveliness. 

At first she could not understand it. 
That he had learned to love her in those 
dark days at Moorlands seemed incredible, 
and that he should have been so patiently 
faithful through all those years, not kaow- 
ing whether she was married or not, or 
whether he could ever hope to win her, 
seomed still more wonderful. But he 


| taught her to believe it at last, and as she 


learned the lesson she discovered how 
true and tender was the heart that had 
beaten under the apparent hardness and 


| sternness which had once repelled her. 
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CHAPTER L 
MISS ASTELL CONGRATULATES, 


“Ts Mrs, Cormack at home ?” 

Apparently the question was a mere 
matter of form. Without waiting for the 
prompt and respectful affirmative response 
of the footman before her, the speaker 
crossed the threshold of the big stone 
house. Apparently, also, she was by no 
means a stranger, for the man, having led 
the way along sundry rather over-decorated 
passages and thrown open a drawing-room 
door, did not ask the visitor's name but 
withdrew in silence. 

The room was empty. It was a large 
square room, with a large fireplace in the 
wall at right angles to the door ; a fireplace 
filled, on this June afternoon, with hot- 
house plants. Facing the door and facing 
the fireplace were wide mullioned windows, 
through which an expanse of typical York- 
shire country was visible. The room, like 
the passages, was over-decorated; the 





chosen entirely without reference to the 
character of the place, and there was a 
stiff conventionality about its arrangement. 

Perhaps it was the subtle suggestion of 
vulgarity which pervaded the room, per- 
haps it was the equally subtle suggestion 
of concentration and self-absorption about 
her personality that made the figure of the 
new-comer seem curiously out of harmony 
with her surroundings, She had stopped 
abruptly as the footman closed the door; | 
evidently not arrested by anything about 
the room, at which, indeed, she did not 
glance, but evidently under that mental 
influence which at the same moment in- 
tensified the set of her lips and released 
a strange momentary flash in her eyes, 
Then she moved, and walking slowly across 
to the window stood there looking away 
over the country with intent, unseeing 
eyes. 

She was a tall woman, and she moved 
and stood with that dignity of carriage at 
once proud and unconstious which is only 
produced when individual temperament 


handsome furniture had apparently been | has been influenced by an instinctive sense 
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of good birth and good breeding. Except 
that she was certainly no longer a girl it 
would have been difficult to arrive at any 
conclusion as to her age from her ap- 
pearance ; for she was at that stage of her 
physical developement when age seems to 
be entirely subservient to personality. She 
was very handsome, and the beautifully 
chiselled features were sensitive and strong 
—more sensitive, it seemed, to expression 
of scorn or disdain than to gentler 
emotions, judging from the look which 
stole over her pale face and into her large 
dark eyes as she gazed out over the sunny 
landscape. Her smal), well-poised head was 
crowned with that rare loveliness—fine, 
soft, perfectly black hair, She was very 
simply dressed in a tailor-made gown, but 
every detail about her was perfect of its 


nd. 

The door behind her opened with a 
rattle and a click, the strange intensity 
passed out of her face on the instant and 
she turned quietly. 

‘Now, my dear Magdalen, I call this 
really fortunate! I said to Louisa, ‘Shall 
we go for a drive?’ and she said, ‘No, 
some one is sure to call,’ and so we didn’t ! 
And how are you, my dear ?” 

The speech was terminated by a 
vigorous embrace, and then the speaker 
subsided into an arm-chair and began to 
fan herself violently. 

She was an elderly woman, and it was 
obvious at the first glance that it would 
have better beseemed her if her hair had 
not been golden. There was also a frank 
artificiality about her complexion from 
which her honest and kindly little eyes 
twinkled out most inharmoniously. She 
was dressed in an arrangement of silk and 
lace which made her ridiculously like a piece 
of her own drawing-room “suite.” Her 
speech was a combination of great natural 
volubility and a caricature of the tone and 
accent of what she would have designated 
as “good society”; the result, to those 
who met Mrs. Cormack for the first time, 
was apt to be startling. 

Her visitor, however, only smiled 
slightly, and settled herself in a chair with 
a careless composure that was, evidently, 
habitual to her. 

“T thought you would probably be 
ready to be welcomed home by this after- 
noon,” she said. Her voice was beautifully 
modulated, but perhaps a little too clear 
and cold. ‘TI need not tell you how glad 
I am to welcome you.” 

“ Very nice of you to say so, my dear!” 





was the reply. ‘To tell the truth, I did 
think of you when Louisa said some 
one might call. Yes, and it seems quite 
funny to be back here again after all the 
travelling and racketing that we've had, 
don’t you know! Nine months it is since 
we started off; and on the go, so to speak, 
all the time! And how have you been all 
this time; and what’s the news down 
here ?” : 

The words were uttered in a tone in 
which kindly condescension struggled with 
importance and triumph, and the beautiful 
lips’ of Mrs. Cormack’s visitor curved into 
a slight smile. 

“T am always in rude health, as you 
know, my dear Mrs. Cormack; and the news 
in these parts is not usually of a startling 
character, as I think you must remember 
even after a nine months’ absence. Your 
doings are likely to be more interesting 
than mine.” She met her hostess’s eyes 
as she spoke with another slight smile that 
was not without meaning, and Mrs. 
Cormack laughed cheerily. 

“Well, that’s true, I expect,” she 
answered. ‘“ Wedding news is always 
interesting, isn’t it! I tell Basil he’ll be 
quite a lion! Won’t he, now?” 

The large dark eyes were still meeting 
Mrs. Cormack’s calmly, and before she 
answered, the younger woman lifted the 
tassel of her sunshade, and let it run 
carelessly through her fingers. 

“Is it wedding news?” she said, with 
a slight emphasis on the third word. 

“Oh, well, it’s a preliminary, isn’t it! 
Brenda won’t hear of the marriage, you 
know, until after the twelve months from 
her father’s death, and they’ve only been 
engaged a month. Just a month it is since 
it all happened! Dear me, Magdalen, and 
when I saw you last, my dear, I was quite 
put out at having to take charge of the 
child, wasn’t 1? Now, do tell me, were you 
surprised when you heard of it? My dear, 
when Louisa and I first began to see it 
coming on with Basil, you might have 
knocked us down with a feather, I assure 
you! There! I was pleased! I’d begun 
to be afraid that Basil wasn’t the marrying 
sort. Shouldn’t you have said so, now?” 

“Mr. Cormack had that character, 
certainly.” 

So, of course, I should have been glad 
to see him married to any one almost—any 
one of our own position I mean, my dear— 
let alone such a nice sweet girl as Brenda! 
Where is she, I wonder? You'd like to 
see her, I know.” 
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Apparently the younger woman’s ears 
were very much quicker than those of her 
hostess, for while the latter was yet speak- 
ing, her visitor had turned as if she heard 
something and fixed her eyes upon the door. 
She did not attempt to reply, and in another 
instant the door opened, and two people 
came in together. 

The first was a curiously faded repro- 
duction of Mrs. Cormack herself: a meek- 
looking old lady, with no exuberance 
either of looks or manner. With her the 
visitor shook hands, greeting her as Miss 


Brown. Thejother was a girl of three-and-. 


twenty, a pretty, slight figure in a grey 
cotton frock, and as she came rather shyly 
towards the group by the window, Mrs. 
Cormack beamed upon her and said : 

‘‘ Brenda, my dear, I was just wondering 
where you could have got to! Here is 
our nearest neighbour and oldest and 
greatest friend, almost, in these parts, has 
come to see us—Miss Astell. Magdalen, 
this is Miss Brenda Stansfield, who you’ve 
heard of.” 

Miss Astell had turned from Miss 
Brown, and had risen to her feet. During 
this irregularly worded introduction she had 
faced the girl, her eyes resting deliberately 
on the pretty, youthful face, which flushed 
hotly under their scrutiny, As Mrs. Cor- 
mack finished, she held out her hand 
carelessly. 

“So glad to meet you!” she said. 
* Yes, of course I have heard a great deal 
about you. Indeed, you have been quite 
a public benefactor in these parts for some 
weeks |” 

There was a shy and rather incoherent 
responge in a soft girlish voice, and Miss 
Brenda Stansfield, who was evidently too 
much embarrassed by her interlocutor to 
have much comprehension of what was said 
to her, obviously intended to slip into a 
secluded corner. But such was not Miss 
Astell’s intention for hor, and she went 
on talking, as she reseated herself with a 
little gesture that gave the girl no choice 
but to sit down close by. 

‘If you have ever lived in the country,” 
she said, with a smile—her eyes still fixed 
remorselessly on the girl’s burning face 
—you will know how great a boon 
you confer when you give your fellow- 
creatures something to talk about. The 
news of which you are the centre has quite 
superseded the weather and the crops as 
a topic of conversation for many miles 
round.” 

She spoke with that somewhat cold 





suavity which emphasizes so remorselessly 
the difference between well-assured woman- 
hood and ill-assured girlhood ; and it was 
with an evident effort that the girl beside 
her collected herself to say, with a nervous 
little laugh : 

“T’m afraid I don’t appreciate the position 
much |!” 

“Oh, you will!” was the calm answer. 
“ You will in time.” 

Miss Astell broke off to take some tea 
from the footman who presented himself 
and his tray before her at the moment, 
and the girl stole a glance at the beautiful 
profile thus turned towards her—a glance 
of admiration, but hardly of prepossession 
—while Mrs. Cormack said with cheery 
meaning : 

“You can take shelter, you know, 
Brenda. It doesn’t all come on you.” 

“Exactly!” continued Miss Astell. 
You can take shelter. And where is the 
shelter this afternoon, Miss Stansfield ? 
Why is he not here to protect you ?” 

‘I don’t know—I mean I have not seen 
him since launch,” faltered the girl shyly ; 
and Mrs, Cormack broke in : 

“Why, he’s in the library, isn’t he? 
William can’t have told him you were here, 
my dear. lLouisa”—turning to Miss 
Brown—“ just ring the bell, will you, and 
we'll send for him.” 

But Miss Astell interposed with a move- 
ment of her hand, 

“How unkind, Mrs, Cormack!” she 
said. ‘‘ When Miss Stansfield says that she 
has not seen Mr, Cormack since lunch ! 
Why don’t you ask her to fetch him?” 
She turned to the girl again, fixing her 
eyes once more on her face as she said 
coolly : ‘* Will you tell Mr. Cormack that an 
old friend would like to congratulate 
him ?” 

There was a moment's pause, and then 
Brenda Stansfield, as though dominated by 
the superior self-possession of the speaker, 
rose with a murmured assent, and left the 
room. 

Miss Astell laughed a little as she dis- 
appeared, 

“ Perhaps that was more amiable than 
wise in me!” she said. ‘It will be some 
time before they appear, probably! What 
a pretty little girl, my dear Mrs. Cormack, 
and how young—eighteen or nineteen, I 
gather from her manner? Three-and- 
twenty? Really?” 

“'She’s ‘rather shy, you see,” said Mrs. 
Cormack, a note of apology forcing itself 
into her voice before the uplifted eyebrows 
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with which Miss Astell spoke the last 
word. “But she is a sweet girl! It’s 
such a pleasure to me to think of having 
him and her settled close by I can’t tell you! 
You’ve heard that Basil’s going to take 
Arsdale—only aseven miles’ drive from here, 
you know? In fact, he’s all but done it. 
He—there now, Magdalen, they’ve behaved 
better than you gave them credit for!” 

The door had opened on Mrs. Cormack’s 
exclamation, and the last words, though 
nominally addressed to Miss Astel], were 
actually transferred to Brenda Stansfield, 
who was coming towards them still 
blushing prettily. Miss Astell was looking 
straight across the room, with an odd little 
smile just touching her lips. 

Following Brenda Stanefield was a man. 
He was tall and well set-up, presumably 
about five-and-thirty years old, and con- 
spicuously good-looking in a fair, straight- 
featured style. His face was very still, 
almost apathetic, as were all of his very 
deliberate movements. His mouth was 
hidden by a fair moustache, and he had 
rather curious eyes. They were grey eyes, 
excessively wide open, and they had no 
expression of any kind. 

He came straight across the room to Miss 
Astell, who watched his approach still with 
that odd little smile on her face, and as he 
reached her she held out her hand without 
rising. 

“You have come to be congratulated,” 
she said. ‘That's very nice of you. How 
do you do after all this long time ? ” 

“ How are you?” 

The conventional response was uttered 
in just the slow, dispassionate tone of voice 
which might have been expected from Mr. 
Basil Cormack’s personality. As he made 
it he seated himself in the same deliberate 
fashicn, and Mias Astell went on, her clear, 
cool voice perhaps a shade cooler than 
usual, 

“T hope Miss Stansfield told you that it 
was my consideration that made her your 
mother’s messenger, Mr. Cormack? One 
likes to have one’s little amiabilities appre- 
ciated, and Mrs, Cormack was actually 
going to cast the pearl of opportunity before 
William !” 

“Brenda told me that you were kind 
enough to wish to see me.” 

“And you meet my wishes with a 
promptitude which is truly admirable. I 
ought to say something very charming in 
return, ought I not? But I’m afraid Miss 
Stansfield would not like me if I said what 
I thought in her presence ”—this with a 





glance and a smile to the girl—“ so please 
imagine all that is nice and congratulatory.” 

“Thanks, very much !” 

‘Mrs, Cormack tells me that you have 
bought Arsdale. That means that you 
are tired of travelling, I suppose?” 

‘“*T suppose so—yes. I have not actually 
bought the place yet, though.” 

“Ab, but you mean to?” Miss Astell 
rose as she spoke. ‘ Well, I have caused 
you to be dragged from your lair for a 
very little while, you see. I must go, I’m 
afraid, Mrs, Cormack, It is so nice to have 
you back again !” 

“Bat you needn’t run away in such a great 
hurry, my dear, surely. Why, you've got 
a lot to hear yet, and there’s all your news 
we haven’t heard. Come, now, sit down 
again, and we'll have a really comfortable 
chat.” 

Miss Astell made an eloquent little 
gesture of negation, 

* Impossible!” she said lightly. “I only 
just looked in for a few minutes, Sosorry ! 
Good-bye | Good-bye, Miss Stansfield !” 

She offered her hand to the girl with 
the same strange directness of gaze with 
which she had received her, and then she 
turned to Mr. Cormack. He moved across 
the room to open the door for her, evi- 
dently intending to see her to the front 
door, and with another light word or two 
of farewell she passed out of the room 
before him, 

Bat after the drawing-room door was 
shut, Miss Astell spoke not another word ; 
nor did she even glance round, as she 
walked with a quick step along the passage, 
at her imperturbably silent escort; and 
when at last she turned and faced him by 
the hall door, there was a strange tensity 
about her handsome face, and her eyes 
were flashing, The footman was holding 
the door open for her, and she held out 
her hand. 

“Good-bye!” she said. And without 
another word or a single backward glance 
ehe went away down the broad flight of 
steps and along the drive. 

Whorlbeck Hall was one of those great 
houses which make a kind of landmark in 
the country for miles round, jast as the 
doings of their owners form a prominent 
feature in those local chronicles which are 
compiled day by day in every country 
place, by word of moutb. Everybody knew 
the house itself, in its ugly, ponderous 
magnificence, and everybody knew every- 
thing that happened in the family of its 
owners, the Cormacks, 
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The place had been built some twenty 
years before, as every child in the neigh- 
bouring village knew, by old Mr, Cormack, 
the present Basil Cormack’s father. Old 
Mr. Cormack had been a self-made man 
who had risen from a very humble rank of 
life in Manchester, and had made for him- 
self an enormous fortune. He had bought 
the estate from the Astell family, whoze 
fortunes at the time of Mr, Cormack’s 
appearance on the scene, were, after un- 
numbered years of possession and pros- 
perity, rapidly declining. And in the 
course of the transaction Mr. Cormack 
had “done something ”—here the records 
became vague—of a conspicuously honour- 
able or generous nature which had led to a 
firm alliance between the new ownerand the 
old—an alliance which had survived with 
theremaining members ofeither family after 
the death of the contracting parties, in one 
of those curious intimacies of custom or 
habit so inexplicable to lookers-on. In 
this instance the faculty for wonderment 
had been so greatly exercised in the 
onlookers by the original alliance that it 
had completely exhausted itself. The 
friendly relation between the Astells, 
aristocratic to the backbone in everything 
but title, and good vulgar Mr. Cormack 
and his kindly vulgar wife, had become the 
simplest matter of course with the rapidity 
with which facts do become a matter of 
course. 

Old Mr. Cormack and old Mr. Astell 
had died within six months of one 
another, twelve years after the building 
of Whorlbeck Hall. Since then Mrs, 
Cormack, to whom the house had been 
left, had lived in it for such months of the 
year as were not to be spent in dazzling, 
and being dazzled by, London society. 
With her lived her sister, Miss Louisa 
Brown. Her son and only child—a 
young man of seven-and-twenty when his 
father died—had lived, nominally, in London 
since that event. But, as a matter of fact, 
Basil Cormack was very seldom to be found 
in his comfortable rooms in St. James's 
Street. Neither was he often at Whor!- 
beck Hall for more than a day or two 
together. His time was spent in a 
curiously rushing and restless fashion—a 
week in Italy, six months at the Cape; a 
short sojourn in New York; this was the 
way in which Basil Cormack’s years went 
by. And the neighbourhood defined this, 
his leading characteristic, as “Mr. Cor- 
mack’s extraordinary passion for going 
about,” 


Incidents had been rare in the Cormack 
family since the great event of the master’s 
death, and the country-side had conse- 
quently been considerably moved, after 
eight years of such famine, by the intro- 
duction of another figure into the family 
circle. A cousin of Mrs, Cormack’s, who 
had married, as that worthy lady would 
once have expressed it, ‘ very high,” died a 
widow, leaving a daughter without, as it 
appeared, a connexion in the world 
excepting Mrs. Cormack. For some time 
the girl had lived with friends of her 
mother’s, and then circumstances had so 
fallen out that Mrs, Cormack offered to 
take charge of her, and the offer was 
gratefully accepted. Miss Brenda Stans- 
field was only introduced to the Whorl- 
beck people by hearsay, as a matter of 
fact, for another small excitement had 
resulted on her appearance, metaphorically 
speaking. Mrs. Cormack had determined 
to spend the winter abroad, and had dis- 
appeared early in October with much pomp 
and paraphernalia. 

And in the following May the neigh- 
bourhood was thrilled to its centre by the 
tidings that Mr. Basil Cormack, who was 
known to have spent the winter with his 
mother, was engaged to her charge, Mias 
Brenda Stansfield, and that he had 
actually taken Aredale House, a large 
house in the neighbourhood. 

“And of course,” said people, on the 
report of a loquacious farmer’s wife who 
had chanced to see Miss Astell on her way 
up to the Hall on that Jane afternoon, 
‘*of course, Miss Astell would be the first 
to congratulate.” 


CHAPTER II. ‘*CONFOUND HIM!” 


ABOUT a mile and a half lay between 
Whorlbeck Hall and the house known as 
Whorlbeck Cottage, which old Mr. Astell, 
a widower even when the Cormacks ap- 
peared upon the scene, had left to his 
daughter, together with a slender income. 
Whorlbeck lay in the midst of a beautifal 
tract of characteristic Yorkshire scenery. 
The Hall itself was in a sheltered, wooded 
valley, between two great expanses of 
heathery moor. On either side of the 
moors sprang up height after height of 
low hills, melting at length into the dim 
blue of the horizon, which was broken 
here and there by the deeper blue of a 
higher peak. Ino the foreground was the 
little sparkling beck from which the place 
i took its name. It crossed and recrossed 
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the road like a silver thread, and then 
lost itself in the thick belt of trees at the 
back of Whorlbeck Cottage. On this June 
day the summer sunlight was painting 
everything with gorgeous, perfect colour. 
But apparently familiarity had blunted 
Miss Astell’s sense of the beauty around 
her, for as she walked swiftly along she 
glanced neither to the right nor to the left. 
Nor, judging from the expression of her 
face, did she even see the view on which 
her eyes were fixed. She pushed open her 
garden gate, and, with the same hard 
preoccupation about her, went on rapidly 
through the garden, through the hall, and 
on to the foot of the stairs. 

“* Where’s the tearing hurry, Magda?” 

With a start so violent that in a woman 
less finely tempered it must have found 
expression in a cry, Miss Astell faced 
round, Standing on the threshold of a 
room opening on to the hall was a young 
man, and as she saw him an exclamation 
of amazement broke from her. 

“Gerard! How in the world did you 
come here ?” 

The young man laughed, not very 
pleasantly. 

“Many thanks for the welcome,” he 
said, and his voice was curiously like and 
yet unlike Miss Astell’s own cool tones. 
“IT came to Helstone in the usual baking 
apparatus, and from Helstone I have come 
on wy feet. The proceeding being, though 
doubtless laudable, exceedingly heating, 
I’m now refreshing myself with a drink.” 

He moved as he spoke, and Miss Astell 
followed him into the room from which he 
had emerged. It was a dining-room, very 
well furnished with real old oak, and on the 
table was a tray containing the necessary 
apparatus for whiskey-and-sodas, On an 
arm-chair at the foot of the table lay a rough 
Skye terrier; his tongue was hanging out 
of his mouth, and he was panting ex- 
ceedingly as he cocked up one ear at the 
young man’s entrance. 

“Why did you not let me know?” 
demanded Miss Astell. 

“ Because I didn’t know myself,” was 
the laconic response ; and the young man 
turned his attention to his half-empty 
tumbler. 

Contrasts between brother and sister are 
not rare, but a stronger contrast than that 
between Gerard Astell and his sister—only 
son and only daughter of their parents—it 
would be impossible to imagine. Their 
father had been wont to say that Magdalen 
had her brother's share of good looks as 





well as her own. Gerard was short, 
slight, and brown—" wiry ” was the word 
that best described his physique — and 
he was as ugly as a set of hopelessly 
irregular features could make him, He 
had brown eyes with a twinkle in them, 
set rather deeply in his head, and he wore 
a little dark moustache, At this particular 
moment he was very unbecomingly hot, 
and the physical relaxation engendered by 
fatigue seemed to bring out something 
rather reckless about his expression, as 
well as some harassed lines about his 
mouth, The only point in which his 
personality touched that of his sister was 
in a certain uncouscious air of good 
breeding and refinement which, differently 
as it expressed itself, was essentially the 
same in both, 

“Good!” he exclaimed with a sigh of 
content as he put down his empty tumbler. 
** Now I’ll have a tub and a snooze, and be 
ready for dinner. By Jove, I am beat!” 

“Tt is only five miles from Helstone,” 
observed Miss Astell coldly, ‘“ Not much 
for a man, I should have thought.” 

“Depends on the man’s condition, you 
see,” returned her brother. ‘Dinner at 
seven? Allright. Come on, Scamp.” And 
the terrier, whose bright eyes had never 
stirred from his master, jamped from the 
chair instantly. 

Cool and refreshed, Gerard Astell ap- 
peared to greater advantage two hours 
later when he strolled into the dining-room 
sprucely got up in semi-evening dress ; 
but the shadow of care of some sort was 
still upon his face. He had to wait a 
minute or two before Miss Astell appeared. 
She was wearing a black dinner dress, 
which made her beauty even more con- 
spicuous than her morning dress had done; 
but she was very pale, and the set look, 
broken up for the moment by the surprise 
of her brother’s arrival, was more pro- 
nounced than ever. 

Neither brother nor sister alluded again 
to Gerard’s unexpected arrival, Erratic 
proceedings were evidently characteristic 
with him, and to be accepted as a matter 
of course, They talked in an easy distant 
fashion of London, where the brother 
practised as a barrister—briefless, for the 
most part—and where the sister spent 
several weeks of each year; and of mutual 
friends and acquaintance there, No local 
topic presented itself until the servant had 
left the room, and then Gerard said care- 
lessly, holding his glass of claret to the 
light as he spoke : 
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‘‘ When did the Cormacks come down?” 

Miss Astell’s fingers were daintily re- 
moving the stalks from some strawberries, 
and her attention was somewhat absorbed 
in her occupation as she returned : 

“ Yesterday—no, the day before.” 

Seen them yet?” 

“Yes, I called this afternoon, Mrs. 
Cormack is semi-delirious with rapture, poor 
old soul !” 

Gerard Astell looked across the “table 
rather blankly. His attention also seemed 
to be hardly concentrated on the con- 
} versation. 

1 What about?” he said. 

** What about?” echoed his sister. She 
was crushing her strawberries now with a 
slow, deliberate movement. ‘My dear 
Gerard, Basil Cormack’s engagement, of 
course. Not avery exciting young woman, 
it seemed to me—she was produced for 
inspection,” 

A curious flash of expression that looked 
almost like a sudden remembrance passed 
across Gerard’s face. The shadow of pre- 
occupied anxiety which had rested upon it 
j throughout the meal did not immediately 
settle down again as he turned his glass 
slowly round on the table. 

“Of course,” he said, “of course. Miss 
Stansfield. A pretty girl, Magda—awfally 
pretty !” 

Miss Astell looked up at her brother 
quickly, 

“Do you know her ?” she asked. 

“‘T was in Paris when they were there in 
April, don’t you know, and I sawa good deal 
of them, By Jove, it was a rum thing to see 
that girl in double harness with jolly old 
Mrs. Cormack! It’s not the same breed— 
you saw that, of course ?”’ 

“She seeomed—inoffensive.” 

‘She's thoroughbred,” was the emphatic 
response, ‘And she’s going to marry 
Cormack. Well!” 

It was a curious nondescript ejaculation, 
and it was succeeded by a silence, It was 
growing dusk, and Gerard’s face was hardly 
distinguishable; but Miss Astell did not 
look up, she was still crushing her straw- 
berries with an absorbed, concentrated 
* movement, though they had long since 
become pulp. 

With a sudden gesture, Gerard moved 
and stretched out his hand for the decanter. 
He seemed to be throwing something from 
him, and his voice as he spoke was light 
and easy. 

“He's a good fellow,” he said. ‘Odd, 
of course, but an awfally good sort. It’s 





no unkindness to our old friends if one 
wonders now and then how he comes to be 
such a gentleman.” 

With a sharp swift movement Miss 
Astell rose from her seat and walked to 
the window. Her back was towards her 
brother as she said in a strange, low voice : 

“ Have you come down to borrow money 
of Basil Cormack ?” 

An exclamation of astonishment that 
was almost an oath broke from Gerard, 
and he turned sharply towards her. 

“What the dickens do yon mean?” he 
said. 

“Do you think I don’t know? You've 
borrowed money of him again ond again 
for your contemptible pleasures — your 
racing, gambling, or whatever it is. You 
are heavily in his debt at this moment,” 

“How the —-— how do you know? 
Who told you?” 

Miss Astell laughedjharshly. ‘Oh, not 
your creditor!” she said. ‘ He is ‘such 
a gentleman,’ you know! You've told me 
yourself—told me over and over again, so 
that I should have been a fool if I had not 
understood.” 

The twinkle in Gerard Astell’s eyes was 
evidently borne out by an easy-going 
tendency in his temperament. There was 
& moment’s pause, and then he laughed. 

‘You're confoundedly ’cute!” he said. 
“ Hang it all, what an ass J must be! But 
there, I don’t know that it matters much.” 

‘*Have you come down to borrow 
money of Basil Cormack?” 

“ That’s my concern!” was the answer, 
given with a sudden flash of anger which 
seemed to be the outcome of some inward 
irritability. ‘Hang it, why shouldn’t I 
borrow of Cormack if I like?” 

** Because if you were a man you would 
rather starve than take his money !” 

The words flashed out suddenly and 
fiercely, and as she spoke them Miss Astell 
turned and faced her brother, one clenched 
hand resting on the window frame, her 
handsome head thrown proudly back, her 
face a beautiful white outline only, in the 
twilight, except for her gleaming eyes. 
Her whole figure seemed to vibrate with 
the passionate intensity, with which she 
had spoken, and for a moment her brother 
gazed at her in speechless amazement. 
Then as she turned abruptly away he gave 
a low whistle and said : 

“By Jove, Magda, you “do dislike 
him !” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then 
Miss Astell said “ Yes !” 
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The next instant she turned again with 
a graceful movement of supreme careless- 
ness : 

“*T suppose it is of no use to expect you 
to be influenced by my prejudices,” she 
said in her coolest toner. ‘ Only, when 
you are in difficulties don’t say that I did 
not warn you! Would you like to smoke 
in the garden ?” 

Hardly waiting for his mechanical ac- 
quiescence she moved across the room and 
out into the hall. And as Gerard, follow- 
ing her slowly with Scamp as usual at his 
heels, reached the threshold, he saw her 
stop suddenly and then go through the 
open hall door towards two figures which 
were coming up the garden. 

**Miss Brown!” she said, as she met 
them. “How nice! And Miss Stansfield!” 
Again that curious flash of expression 
paseed across Gerard Astell’s face. He 
thrust his cigar-case back into his pocket 
and moved quickly towards the group in 
the garder. Miss Astell heard his footstep 
on the gravel. 

“My brother surprised me this after- 
noon, Miss Brown!” she said. ‘ Miss 
Stansfield, I have been much interested to 
hear that you and he are old acquaint- 
ances |” 

Gerard was shaking hands with the old 
lady by this time, and as he did so it was 
evident that he was by no means at bis 
best with his sister, His manner to Miss 
Brown was a charming mixture of deference 
and “chaff,” and she received him with a 
timid effusion which told that he was a 
favourite with her. He turned from her 
to Brenda Stansfield, and there was some- 
thing almost sby beneath his ease of 
manrer. 


“It’s awfully jolly for me to renew our. 


acquaintance,” he said. ‘“ And Scamp feels 
the same, you see,’ glancing down at the 
dog, who was gezing up at the girl with 
his intelligent eyes and wagging his tail 
madly. ‘ His manners won’t allow him to 
jump up, but he hopes you'll speak to him.” 

Brenda Stansfield uttered a little ex- 
clamation of affection and knelt down on 
the grase. 

“ Dear boy!” ghe said. ‘Shake hands, 
then! How are you? Isn’t he a dear, 
Mies Astell?” she added, glancing up rather 
shyly. ‘He and I are great friends, 
aren't we, Scamp ?” 

Brenda was wearing a big garden-hat, 
and a soft wrap over her dinner dress. 
Her face was very girlish, untouched as 
yet by any strong expression, and almost 





like a child’s in colouring. She had soft 
curling brown hair and simple, straight- 
forward blue eyes, and as she knelt there 
by the dog, looking up into the faces 
above her, a little flushed with pleasure, 
or shyness, or both together, she made a 
very charming picture. 
Miss Astell and her brother thought so, 
for they looked down at her without 
speaking. There was no silence, for a 


quavering ripple of ‘Good doggie! Poor | 
fellow! Good doggie!” was contributed | 


by little Miss Brown, but the girl rose 
rather suddenly to her feet and there was 
an added shyness about her as she gaid to 
Miss Astell : 

‘‘We came with a message from Aunt 
Sarah.” 


The message which she proceeded to } 


deliver prettily, but with some constraint, 


bore reference to an expedition to a neigh- | 
bouring waterfall which Mrs. Cormack | 


proposed for the following day, and in 
which she hoped Miss Astell might join 
them. Miss Astell, however, was engaged, 
‘most unfortunately,” as she said with 
her enigmatical little smile. 


“How good of you to come down!” | 


Miss Astell continued. “Come and sit 
down, do! There are some chairs under 
that tree, Gerard. Miss Brown, you are 
a “y walker, I know, but you will be 
tired.” 


She led the way to the place she had | 


indicated, but once there she left the 
conduct of the conversation entirely to 
Gerard; and Gerard addressed himself 
mainly to Miss Brown, talking of Paris 
and their joint doings there, turning now 
and then with a ‘Do you remember?” 
or “Wasn't it so?” to the slight figure 
next him. Miss Brown must have been 
easily satisfied, for when she rose in about 
twenty minutes, she declared with meek 
eagerness that she had had a most delightful 
talk. Perzonally, she had scarcely opened 
her lips. As she moved, Gerard dis- 
appeared, and by the time her speech was 
finished he was back again, hat in hand. 

‘May I see you up to the Hall?” he 
asked; and he cut short Miss Brown’s 
protestations with a smile that made his 
ugly face look very pleasant, 

“You don’t suppose I should let you 
and Miss Stansfield go back unprotected ?” 
he said. 
suddenly—“I want to see Basil!” He 
held the gate open for them without 
glancing at his sister, and walked away at 
Brenda Stansfield’s side. 


Apparently both | 


‘Besides”—the smile died out | 
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Miss Astell stood, straight and tall, by the 


| garden gate and watched them out of sight ; 
| stood gazing after them long after they had 


disappeared. Gradually her breathing 
began to quicken, her great eyes burnt 
and shone, and her lips were white with 
the force with which they were compressed. 
At last she turned and began to wa'k up 
and down the garden with a graceful, 


} regular step that was oddly suggestive of 


a tigress. An hour passed, and she had 
never paused. A servant came out of the 
house to her. 

“Shall we sit up, miss ?” she said. 

“No,” said Miss Astell, She did not 
turn her head to the woman or pause in 
her walk as she spoke. ‘ Mr, Gerard will 
shut up.” 

Another hour passed, and a man’s step 
became faintly audible coming down the 
road, She stopped abruptly and listened 
as it came nearer and nearer. Then she 
went into the house, and sat down in the 
drawing-room. A moment later the door 
was fiuang open, and Gerard appeared. 
But it was quite another Gerard to the 
man who had gone away two hours before, 
The pleasant, ugly face was black with 
anger, Everything that was good in it 
was utterly submerged beneath a morose- 
ness which was not without desperation. 

“Tm going back to town by the first 
train to-morrow!” he said, flinging the 
words out savagely. “Don’t sit up for 
me, I’m going to smoke.” 

His sister looked up coolly into his face. 

* Have you seen Basil Cormack ?” she 
asked. 

‘* Yes, confound him !” 

The door slammed violently, and Miss 
Astell was alone again. She stood for a 
moment motionless, and a gleam like a 
smile came into her eyes. 

‘He has refused him!” she said to 
herself. She paused a moment, and the 
gleam came again. “Confound him!” 
she said. ‘Is that a relief, I wonder; to 
& man?” 

She opened the door, and went upstairs 
to her room, 


CHAPTER III A TETE-A-TETE, 


“So it’s really qaite finished ; servants in, 
you know, andall. Dzsar me, Basil has been 
in a fidget to get it done. Haven't you, 
Basil? Aad we are to drive over to- 


| morrow to see it.” 


It was a hot afternoon in August, six 
weeks later, and in the shade of a group 





of trees, at the end of one of the smooth 
green lawns of Whorlbeck Hall, sat Mrs. 
Cormack in a wicker chair. She was 
looking very hot, and her white dress, 
profusely trimmed with lace, taken in con- 
junction with her much-powdered, beaming 
face, seemed rather to accentuate the 
warmth of her appearance. Facing her, 
leaning back gracefully in a lounging-chair, 
was Miss Astell, to whom her words had 
been addressed. Her pale, careless face, 
and her tlender figure in its cotton dress, 
were like coolness personified. The group 
was completed by Basil Cormack. His 
hands were loosely locked behind his head ; 
he looked absolutely imperturbable, abso- 
lutely uninterested; his expressionless 
grey eyes were placidly fixed on the after- 
noon sky ; it was impossible to believe that 
he ever had been or ever could be ina 
* fidget.” 

Miss Astell turned her head and looked 
at him, 

“You have been very quick over it,” 
she said, “There must have been a good 
deal to do to the house.” 

He made a gesture of assent, 

** Yes,” he said, in his slow, indifferent 
manner. ‘I had a fancy to get it done, 
though.” 

“And now that it’s all so handsome, 
and he’s spent untold sums in having it 
finished in such a hurry, he talks of not 
living there,” proclaimed Mrs, Cormack, 
as one whose incredulous astonishment is 
not to be repressed. ‘ Not at first, at any 
rate,” 

Miss Astell stretched up her hand and 
pulled down a bough of the tree above 
her. 

Really !” she said calmly, ‘‘ And what 
do you propose to do, then, Mr. Cor- 
mack ¢” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
Basil Cormack answered lazily : 

‘T shall travel, I think.” 

* And will Miss Stansfield like that?” 

“Dear Brenda!” broke in Mrs, Cor- 
mack, with cheery affection. ‘She is 
delighted, of course, Everything is 
delightfal to her, you know. And I sup- 
posa, after all, a winter at Arsdale wouldn’t 
be a very cheerful thing.” 

“ Winter!” repeated Miss Astell. She 
had looked up quickly. ‘‘ Oh, is it to be 
soon then?” 

Mrs. Cormack laughed mysteriously and 
triamphantly. 

“ Well, it isnt absolately settled,” she 
said, with a glance at her immoveable son. 
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“Bat perhaps before long. Look, here’s 
Brenda coming to us, and Tommy !” 

As though the last word were a surprise 
to her, Miss Astell lifted her head and 
glanced over her shoulder, Coming along 
the Jawn was Brenda Stansfield, and by 
her side, progressing, quite regardless of 
the heat, in little skips and bounds, and 
obviously chattering as fast as his tongue 
would wag, was a small boy in a white 
sailor suit. 

“Who is Tommy?” enquired Miss 
Astell. 

“There!” said Mrs, Cormack, “I never 
told you about him, did I, Magdalen? 
He belongs to some cousins of my poor 
husband’s that have nine children, and 
have just lost the little money they had. 
And he’s dying, if I’m not mistaken. His 
chest will never see him through next 
winter, poor man! So she’s half distracted 
with worry, and Tommy’s come to stay 
with us for a bit. And if he’s not a little 
Tark!” 

By this time the little voice of the little 
Turk was distinctly audible. 

“It’s dreadfully miserable, Brenda, that 
you're going to be married to Cousin Basil, 
because you and me would have been 
married, wouldn’t we, and Aunt Sarah 
would have let us live in that nice little 
tiny house where the cocks and hens live. 
Wouldn’t you, Aunt Sarah?” 

He was jamping up and down like a 
piece of quicksilver in front of Mrs. Cor- 
mack with the last words, and as Brenda, 
laughing and flushed, held out her hand to 
Mies Astell, the latter said, with a laugh: 

“ What a desirable residence, Miss Stans- 
field! Don’t you think you'd better give 
up Arsdale ?” 

Brenda smiled constrainedly. The past 
six weeks, though they had involved a 
considerable amount cf intercourse with 
Miss Astell, had evidently by no means 
lessened the girl’s shyness with the hand- 
some woman. She seemed, indeed, even 
more ill at ease with her as an acquaintance 
than she had been as a stranger. Her 
hesitating uncertainty only increased now, 
and she turned for refuge to Basil. He 
had risen to give her his chair, and she sat 
down with a pretty look and a gesture of 
thanks. 

Basil,” she said, “1’ve promised to 
ask you if Tommy may come with us to 
Arsdale to-morrow. He wants——” 

‘‘T wants to see the place where Brenda’s 
going to live,” broke in Tommy excitedly. 
“Ellen says”—Ellen was* his nurse— 





“it’s the beautifallest place, and” — he 
gasped with excitement—" she says there’s 
ponds and fishes.” 

“Are you fond of fishes?” demanded 
Miss Astell, fixing her cool gaze upon the 
child. As though a prolonged stare were 
the most desirable form of introduction to 
his mind, Tommy proceeded to contemplate 
his interlocutor for several seconds. Then 
he nodded emphatically. 

“Yes,” he said. But he addressed the 
amplification of this statement to Mrs. 
Cormack. ‘ There was a fish in a pool at 
Scarborough once, when I went there,” he 
said with breathless interest; “a little 
fish, all slippery, and he jamped right 
away. May I see Brenda’s fishes, Aunt 
Sarah? I want to.” 

“Yer, my dear, to be sure you may,” 
responded Mrs, Cormack. “That's to say 
if you'll be a good boy. And whatI was 
going to say, Magdalen, my dear, and I 
don’t know why I haven’t said it before,” 
she continued, turning to Miss Astell, “ is, 
won’t you come over with us? Basil and 
Brenda think of riding, so we shall be as 
comfortable as can be in the carriage. We're 
going to start about eleven, and Basil’s 
going to give us some lunch, and then we 
shall drive back quietly to dinner. Now 
do come! I would like you to see the 

lace,” 

Miss Astell leaned back once more 
indolently in her chair. 

“The place?” she said. ‘Yes, I’ve 
not been there since the Cunninghams 
had it and gave those dances. By-the- 
bye, Mr. Cormack, why don’t you give a 
dance hefore you go on your travels?” 
She paused, but Basil Cormack only 
answered with a careless, unmeaning 
gesture, and she went on: “It’s very 
kind of you, Mrs. Cormack, but it’s by way 
of being a family party, isn’t it? Should 
I not be in the way?” There was an 
odd little inflection in her voice. -Mrs. 
Cormack laughed loudly and cordially. | 
‘No? Well—thanks, I should like it 
immensely.” 

She rose to take leave as she spoke, and 
Mrs, Cormack rose also. 

“That’s capital,” she said. “And I 
shouldn’t wonder, my dear, if I had a bit 
of news for you to-morrow. I don’t mind 
telling you I’m sure of it.” 

She glanced with ponderous shyness at |. 
the engaged couple, and Miss Astell fol- 
lowed the glance. 

“Oh,” she said coolly, “that will be very 
interesting |” 
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That Mrs. Cormack not onlyhad a “bit of 
news,” but that she was positively devoured 
by a desire to impart it, was obvious, 
when on the following morning she came 
out to the carriage that had already fetched 
Mias Astell from the Cottage, Miss Brown 
followed her, and Tommy skipped and 
hopped in front. She greeted Miss Astell, 
and settled the party in the carriage with 
a volubility and turbulence evidently 
born of excitement. 

“There!” she said, as the carriage 
rolled away along the road. ‘“ Now I can 
tell you comfortably, my dear. So flarried 
I get, thinking of it. The wedding day’s 
fixed! There never was such a man 
as Basil for taking fancies and sticking 
to them, and it’s to be in six weeks—the 
twenty-first of September. In no time, 
isn’t it?” Mrs. Cormack paused, but 
rather to take breath than with any wish 
for a reply, and then went on expansively. 
“They're going away directly after the 
wedding—for the winter, I mean, not just 
for the honeymoon. That’s a sad pity, 
isn’t it, but I expect we shall go abroad, 
too. There’s a great deal more on the 
Continent we didn’t [have time for, last 
time. And Basil was ever so taken with 
your suggestion about a dance, and he’s 
going to give one—a kind of house- 
warming, you know, only, of course, that 
oughtn’t to be until after he is married 
—just before the wedding. A regular 
big affair, you know. Arsdale’s just the 
place for it. He settled it all last night.” 

“Exactly,” assented Miss Astell. ‘What 
an excitement for the neighbourhood—a 
dance and a wedding !” 

Certainly a loquacious lady could hardly 
have had a happier time than Mrs. Cormack 
enjoyed for the ensuing hour and a half. 
Tommy was established at his own fervent 
entreaty on the box between the coach- 
man and footman ; Miss Brown was always 
a convenient recipient of a monologue ; 
and Miss Astell, leaning back in her corner, 
watching the landscape with absent eyes, 
only exerted herself to put in the brief 
monosyllables necessary to support Mrs. 
Cormack’s flow of talk. Neither her 
attitude nor the nonchalance of her expres- 
sion had varied in the least, when, on Mrs. 
Cormack’s exclamation, ‘‘ Dear me, here 
we are!” she roused herself and turned 
to look at the house they were rapidly 
approaching. 

Arsdale was a remarkably fine specimen 
of Jacobean architecture, admirably situ- 
ated, and the process of “doing up” to 





which it had recently been subjected had 
been skilfully carried out. Inside there 
was not a detail which was not complete 
and perfect. Even the final touch of life 
was not wholly wanting, for Basil Cormack 
had been living there on and off durin 
the last six weeks—his presence hasten 
the workmen, he said; and the large staff 
of servants was in working order. 

The most vociferous expressions of ad- 
miration were, of course, Mrs, Cormack’s ; 
and it was she who led the party as they 
passed from room to room, the master of 
the house sauntering indifferently in the 
rear. Basil Cormack seemed to take but 
scant interest in the many appreciative 
comments made in his hearing. He 
scarcely once spoke, unless directly spoken 
to, and his expressionless grey eyes rested 
with nonchalant, impersonal comprehension 
on all the work he had pressed forward so 
hard. There was an almost oppressed 
admiration on Brenda’s face as she replied 
to the elder lady’s comments and sallies, 
Miss Astell critieised and appreciated easily 
and freely, but she showed a not un- 
natural disinclination to repeat the tour 
of inspection more than twice over; and 
when in the cool of the afternoon Mrs, 
Cormack proposed to leave the shady 
retreat in the garden where they had been 
having tea, for what she called “ jast one 
more look round the house before we go,” 
the handsome, dark head was languidly 
shaken. 

“Ts a delightful house, my dear Mrs. 
Cormack,” she said ; ‘‘but it’s an even more 
delightful garden.” 

‘Now, do you think so?” returned 
Mrs. Cormack. “Well, I must say I 
admire the house more. Well, you won't 
mind if I leave you, my dear, I know. 
Louisa, you and me’ll go together.” 

“ Have you had a happy day, Tommy ?” 
asked Brenda as the two ladies disappeared. 

Basil had no apparent intention of 
speaking, and Brenda evidently felt it 
behoved her to make conversation and yet 
found it difficult to think of anything to 
say to Miss Astell. 

Tommy, who had just disposed in 
silence of several slices of what he called 
a “quite birthday sort of cake,” was lying 
face downwards on the grass at Brenda’s 
feet, meditatively kicking his small heels 
together. He rolled over on to his back 
and looked up into her face as he answered. 

“I was just thinking,” he said. “ Yes, 
I believe I’ve had a lovely day, ’cept when 
we was indoors. The out-of-doors is jolly 
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here.” He jumped up suddenly, his little 
figure alive with excitement. ‘'Let’s go 
and see the fishes again, Brenda,” he cried. 
“Do! It makes my legs hurt dreadful 
when I sit still. Do come!” 

“Shall we all go?” said Brenda, looking 
at Miss Astell. 

Again Miss Astell shook her head. 

“Don’t let me keep you, though,” she 
said. 
Brenda glanced at Basil. 

‘*I dare say you don’t care about the 
fishes,” she said with a smile. ‘I'll go 
with Tommy, and you and Miss Astell can 
keep one another company, Basil.” 

The tea-table had been set under a 
copper beech almost in the middle of the 
wide sweep of lawn, and it was a minute 
or two before Brenda and her small 
companion moving in the opposite direction 
to that of the house, passed out of sight. 
Miss Astell followed them with her eyes 
until the last flutter of Brenda’s dress dis- 
appeared, and then she turned her head 
and looked at Basii Cormack as he sat in 
his favourite lounging attitude in a low 
chair. She did not speak at once. Gradu- 
ally over her handsome face there came a 
curious change. The coolness became the 
deliberate, calculating coolness of unutter- 
able contempt. Every line seemed to 
harden, and the depths of her dark eyes 
seemed slowly to reveal themselves as 
depths of unfathomable bitterness. At 
last she spoke. Her voice was pitched 
exactly as usual, neither lower nor higher, 
but it vibrated with a strange tensity. 

Yes,” she said slowly, “let us keep 
each other company.” 

Basil Cormack moved quietly and put 
his hand into his pocket. 

‘Do you mind a cigarette?” he said. 

Such a light of white-hot passion leaped 
into the handsome woman’s face as abso- 
lutely transfigured it, For an instant Miss 
Astell’s blazing eyes, fixed upon the non- 
chalant figure of the man before her, looked 
as though they would have struck him dead. 
Then her face became as still as marble, 
white to the very lips. 

“ Smoke?” she said, “by all means, I 
will tell you a story.” She stretched out 
one clenched hand and clasped it round 
the rough arm of her garden chair, prese- 
ing it as though the physical discomfort 
brought some positive satisfaction. 

“Ten years ago,” she began, in a low 
voice that was like the dropping of ice- 
cold water. ‘Ten years ago exactly, there 
were together, guests on board the yacht 





of a mutual friend, a young man and a 
young woman, They were neighbours in 
their own homes, and there was a friendly 
feeling between their families. The young 
man having been little at home, however, 
they did not know each other well, and 
the making of one another’s acquaintance 
was rather an interesting business. Do 
you remember ?” 

Basil Cormack had just lighted his 
cigarette. He paused to take the pull at 
it which assured him that it was burning, 
and Miss Astell watched him, a gleam 
coming into her ‘eyes, which showed 
dangerously brilliant against the rigid 
calm of her face. 

“Yes!” he said placidly. 

“They fell in love!” continued Miss 
Astell, with a low, terrible laugh. “The 
man was an ardent wooer! The gir! P 
she stopped abruptly. “ After an Arcadian 
week, in which each knew, or thought 
they knew, the other’s mind, he spoke on 
the night before the girl’s departure for 
home. He asked her to be his wife—it 
was moonlight, do you remember? And 
she, Heaven help her, kissed him.” 

With 9g tarn of his wrist Basil Cormack 
waved the smoke from before his face, but 
Miss Astell did not see the gesture. She 
was staring before her with wide, dilated 
eyes. They werein a conspicuous position, 
easily visible from every side ; and yet, as 





-she leaned back in her chair, no one not 


near enough to see her face and the grip 
with which she clasped the arm of her 
chair, could have detected anything un- 
usual in her pose or her manner. 

“She went home,” she went on, “ be- 
lieving that he would follow her in a week 
to go through the family formalities. She 
wrote to him, and she had one answer, 
glowing with what she took for love. Then 
she heard no more. She wrote again and 
again, to her undying self-contempt ”—the 
words seemed to be ground out between 
her clenched teeth—‘and then she wrote 
no more. Three months passed, and then 
the man came home. They met as casual 
acquaintances.” 

Slowly, as though weighted with a scorn 
that could not get itself expressed, the 
last words fell from her white lips, and 
she fixed her eyes full upon him. They 
were sombre, almost lurid, as though the 
fire so rigidly repressed found there some 
faint expression. Basil Cormack moved 
restlessly on his chair and frowned slightly, 
then he leaned back again ; his wide, ex- 
pressionless eyes gazing straight before him. 
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“No one had heard anything,” con- 
tinued Miss Astell. “No one on the 
yacht had been told. Noone knew. He 
was quite safe. The girl would have died 
sooner than humiliate herself by an 
exposure, and he took advantage of the 
fact to treat her from the first as though 
the episode were non-existent. They have 
never spoken of it from then until— 
now !” 

She paused, and deliberately unclasped 
her fingers one by one from the arm of 
the chair, straightening them out and 
beating the palm of her hand heavily once 
or twice upon the gnarled wood. 

“And now that your wedding-day is 
fixed, Basil Cormack,” she said, “I am 
glad to tell you that—I remember. That 
you are to me as contemptible a thing as 
breathes upon the earth!” 

He turned to her at last, still with no 
expression whatever in his fair, handsome 
face, his cigarette suspended in his hand. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to forget?” he 
said. 

She gazed at him for a moment, her 
face quivering in an indefinable expression, 
and then, with a sudden, strange gesture, 
she threw up one arm as though to shut 
out his face as she turned her head wildly 
on the cushion of her chair. 

‘* Basil!” she cried. “Oh, Basil! Basil!” 

There was a moment of heavy dead 
silence, and then out of the distance came 
the girlish laugh of Brenda, mixing with 
Tommy’s childish tones. Miss Astell heard 
it evidently, for a strong shudder shook 
her from head to foot. The voices came 
nearer, and she lifted her head and rose to 
her feet in one graceful movement. Her 
face was ashen, and the great dark eyes 


j looked blind, but she was quite composed. 


She strolled across the lawn to the house, 


CHAPTER IV. ‘WHERE CAN HE BE?” 


THE August days ran out, the three 
first weeks of September followed in their 
wake, and as the date fixed for “the Cor- 
mack wedding,” as it was called, drew 
nearer, that function, and the dance at 
Arsdale which was to precede it, became 
the all-absorbing topics of interest in the 
country round, 

By one of those odd freaks for which it 
is impossible to account, the dance gradually 
superseded the wedding as a subject of 
excitement, even in the estimation of the 
people most concerned, With that strange 
tendency to become possessed by one 





idea which was one of his characteristics, 
and which he evinced in an immove- 
able tenacity which in no way clashed 
with the imperturbability of his demeanour, 
Basil Cormack had concentrated himself 
upon the idea of the dance from the first. 


He was evidently determined to spare’ 


neither money nor pains in making it such 
an event as had hardly been known in the 
county before; and as his preparations 
fired his immediate family to elated excite- 
ment, so the rumours of them stirred the 
whole neighbourhood. A wedding in the 
country—even the most elaborate—offers 
but limited chances of excitement. But 
about a dance in the country—a dance 
over which money is actually lavished— 
there is the transcendent charm of rarity, 
and the possibilities presented are prac- 
tically limitless. 

And when the night came, nobody could 
have denied that every possibility was 
fully realised. The whole of the ground 
floor of the house—the fine old hall, the 
beautiful drawing-room, the library, the 
dining-room, and a large room added by 
the last owner of the place, and known as 
the music-room—was lighted by electric 
light, and made beautiful with flowers, 
Tne band, established in a temporary 
gallery over the music-room door, had been 
one of the features of the past London 
season, The supper was ever after re- 
ferred to by a celebrated London firm as 
one of its greatest triumphs. And over the 
whole affair there rested that indescribable 
glamour that money alone can never pro- 
duce, that indescribable something which 


+ depends on the excitement and elation of 


the guests themselves, and which is known 
as “go,” The whole county was there; 
everybodies and nobodies alike, They 
had all turned out, moved by one of those 
mysterious impulses which are quite in- 
explicable—of which it may be said that 
they are one-third curiosity, one-third 
tendency to go with the crowd, but of 
which the final third remains an unknown 
quantity—to do honour to a man whom 
many of them hardly knew, and whose 
father they had at once respected and 
looked down upon. They had come, 
expecting to be pleased and excited ; 
keenly alive to the interest attaching to 
the occasion from the fact that the host and 
the pretty girl who wore such wonderful 
diamonds were to be married in three 
days’ time; and the zest of the situation 
had only increased as the night wore on. 
“The kindest soul on earth—and that 
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beaming face of hers does one good to 
see.” 

The speaker was a fine-looking, white- 
haired old man, a great county magnate ; 
and he was standing against the wide 
arched opening which led from the 
drawing-room to the music-room—a highly 
advantageous position from the point of 
view of the looker-on. It was half-past 
twelve or more, supper was in full swing, 
and he was looking across the moving, 
laughing, chattering groups in the drawing- 
room to where, through the open door, 
a stream of people were to be seen coming 
and going in the direction of the dining- 
room, hovered over and marshalled, as it 
were, by Mrs. Cormack—hot, painted, 
marvellously over-dressed, and with it all 
the personification of radiant delight and 
excitement. The man addressed, rather a 
supercilious-looking young man, shrugged 
his shoulders slightly as he, too, looked in 
her direction, and then the band began 
again with the last “extra,” and new 
currents began to form from all points 
and to make slowly towards the music- 
room. 

*T must be off,” he said, “I’m dancing 
this with Miss Asteli. Fine woman she is !” 

Ths elder man looked him up and down 
as though such free-and-easy modern man- 
ners were by no means to his taste, but 
any reply he might have proposed to make 
was frustrated. People were streaming 
through the archway, and nearly every one 
had a word for him, and demanded a word 
in return. The stream had ceased, the 
band had struck up in good earnest, and 


he was just settling himself to watch the’ 


dancers when he pulled himself up again 
with a cheery chuckle to greet a couple 
who came quickly across the drawing-room 
—Basil Cormack and Brenda. 

Brenda’s girlish prettiness was very nearly 
loveliness to-night. She was beautifully 
dressed in white, and her frock became 
her to perfection; but it was an inde- 
scribable something in her face itself that 
gave her that added charm. There was a 
soft pink flash on her cheeks, and her eyes 
were very bright with excitement and 
shyness; but it was not that alone. There 
was a rather odd and fleeting wistfulness 
about her expression, but it was not that 
either—not wholly that, at least. It was 
that indefinable something which comes 
only to a girl who wakes up suddenly to 
a realisation that her marriage-day, with 
all the new life that lies beyond, is 
waiting for her very near at hand. 





Apparently not even Basil Cormack’s 


imperturbability had been proof against the |, 


success of his entertainment, for though 
his handsome features were as impassive 
as ever, there were strange lights in his wide 
grey eyes. 

“ Ah, Sir Richard,” he said, stopping to 
return the elder man’s greeting. 
you had some supper ?” 

“Yos, yes!” was the cheery answer. 
“ Glad to see you're taking a little reward, 
Cormack, after all the hard work you've 
done.” : 

He finished with a laugh and a look at 
Brenda. She blushed and answered with 


that pretty, half-shy manner that had’ 


already made her very popular : 

‘So many people are at supper, you see, 
that Bas—Mr. Cormack thought we might 
have just a turn.” 

“Then go away and have it,” said the 
old gentleman genially, “or you will be 
too late! By Jove!” he added in soliloquy, 
as they slipped into the stream of dancers 
with a little gesture of farewell, “ what a 
good-looking couple they are, too! And 
there goes the handsomest woman in the 
county! Poor old Astell! How proud 
he was of her !” 

Sir Richard kept his position, watching 
the dancers and beating time somewhat 
out of time, until the dance was over ; and 
then he stepped forward to a couple who 
had come to a standstill a pace or two from 
him. 

“Bravo!” he siid. 
Miss Magdalen !” 

It was Miss Astell to whom he spoke, 
and it was Miss Astell to whom he had 
referred as the handsomest woman in the 
county, and that he had done so was not 
strange. She was looking magnificently 
beautiful, Simply as she dressed in the 
daytime, her evening dresses were always 
rich, and to-night her dress, perfect in 
taste, in cut, perfect above all as a setting 
for its wearer, stood out from every 
other in the room. The colourlessness, 
which was usually the one fault of her 
appearance, had given place to-night to a 
slight flush of colour, and her large dark 
eyes shone with an unusual light. Her 
whole face was curiously alive and vivid. 

She laughed lightly, unfarling her fan 
as she answered, and glancing from Sir 
Richard to her partner. 

“Tt was a good dance!” she said, and 
there was an excited ring in her voice. 
We danced it nearly through !” 

“ Why ien’t your brother here?” asked 


‘A capital finish, 


“ Have | 
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Sir Richard. ‘It’s quite in his line, this 
sort of thing.” - 

“He couldn’t get down for it, unfortu- 
nately,” returned Miss Astell carelessly. 
** Yes, it dogs seem a pity.” 

“Ts that Mr. Gerard 3” enquired a good- 
natured and somewhat breathless voice. 
Mrs. Cormack had just bustled up, fanning 
herself vigorously. “ A dreadful pity I call 
it!” she continued, quite a cloud spreading 
over her radiant countenance. “I made so 
sure he’d manage to come somehow. It 
doesn’t seem the right thing without him ! 
I keep thinkivg of him and quite missing 
him, Mind you tell him, Magdalen, the 


’ first time you write. I came to fetch you, 


my dear, to speak to Lady Marchant. She 
says it’s years since she saw you. She 
was asking for Mr. Gerard, too!” 

The subject of Gerard Astell’s refusal of 
his invitation to the dance was one on 
which Mrs, Cormack had expended a great 
deal of very genuine lamentation during 
the past fortnight. He was a great 
favourite of hers, and she had gone so far 
as to send him, by his sister, pressing 
appeals to reconsider his decision. But 
Gerard had only returned messages of 
regret, somewhat hastily worded, and 
repeated that he could not leave town. 
Mrs. Cormack again expressed her dis- 
tress on the subject, now, at further 
length, and then she and Miss Astell 
moved away. As they passed out of ear- 
shot Miss Astell’s late partner laughed 
unpleasantly. 

“ Astell has enough on his hands just 
now without dances!” he said. ‘ They 
say he’s on his last legs—racing, you know, 
sir—and cards |” 

A passage across the room with Mrs. 
Cormack was by no means an easy or a 
rapid affair, as that good lady’s attention 
was distracted at every turn from the object 
she had in view. She and Miss Astell were 
about half-way through the crowded room, 
when she caught sight of her son and 
Brenda coming towards them on their way 
to the door, and became radiantly oblivious 
of everything else. 

“There they are!” she said beamingly 
to Mies Astell. ‘Well, my dear,” she 
continued to Brenda, as the couple reached 
them, “ have you been dancing with Basil ? 
I’m sure you’ve both of you been as good 
as gold all the evening, and you deserved 
a dance, didn’t they, Magdalen? By-the- 
bye,” with a cheery laugh, ‘‘I suppose, 
Basil, you consider Magdalen such an old 
friend that she won’t exact your duty from 





you. I don’t believe you've danced with 
her.” 

Miss Astell was standing jast as Mrs. 
Cormack’s halt had arrested her, cool, 
careless, and beautiful, looking straight at 
Basil Cormack. The colour on her face 
was a little deeper, the life a little quicker, 
as she turned away. 

“Mr. Cormack has in no way failed 
in politeness!” she said, and _ the 
light mockery of her tones sounded as 
though some growing excitement were 
getting beyond her control, ‘Let us get 
on, Mrs. Cormack. These two are on their 
way to supper, I expect.” 

She turned away, and Mrs. Cormack 
followed her, perforce. She had not 
spoken to Basil Cormack. She had not 
spoken to him, though she had avoided it 
so subtly and naturally that none but 
their two selves knew of the fact, through- 
out the six weeks that had passed since 
their interview in the garden. 

‘‘ Basil,” said Brenda, looking up at him 
as they passed out into the hall, ‘I don't 
think I want any supper, do you know! 
Couldn’t we go and get cool somewhere ?” 
Her cheeks were flushed, and the wistful- 
ness of her eyes was more apparent than 
it had been. The dance with Basil had 
evidently stirred her in some way. 

Basil paused and looked at her for a 
moment, There was a fitfal light in his 
eyes. 

mi Yes, of course!” he said. “ Let us 
go out on to the terrace and have a little 
air.” 

They crossed the hall together in 
silence and went into the library. The 
room was almost empty, and only one or 
two smiles followed them as they strolled 
through the open window on to the 
terrace outside, The terrace was a short 


one, closed by an angle of the house ; the. 


larger and more popular one ran by the 
drawing-room windows, and this one was 
deserted. The library window which 
gave access to it was at the end, so that a 
few steps took them out of sight or hearing 
into the quiet and peace of a lovely sum- 
mer’s night, 

The landscape before them was very 
still. There was no moon, and neither 
saw the figure of a man half hidden by 
the hedge which divided the garden from 
the park a little to their right. 

‘How delicious!” said Brenda softly. 
She stood for an instant, her hands loosely 
clasped before her, her face lifted to the 
sky, and dawning on it, touching its 
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childish simplicity strangely, a vague, 
hardly-formed solemnity and questioning. 
Then quite suddenly, Basil took a step 
towards her and clasped her passionately 
in his arms, kissing her again and again. 
Oa the instant the figure of the man 
against the hedge disappeared into the 
darkness, 

A half-choked cry broke-from her, and 
for a moment she struggled faintly to free 
herself. She was so startled, and that cry 
and struggle expressed her first instinct. 
Up to that moment Basil’s love-making 
had been calm, almost phlegmatic, and she 
had accepted and returned it with girlish 
composure. Then she seemed to bethink 
herself, and resisted no more until he 
released her as suddenly as he had taken 
her into his arms. 

‘*T_-I—beg your pardon, Brenda!” he 
said slowly. He was pale, and his eyes 
gleamed strangely. 

Brenda, too, was very white; there 
was a quiver about her mouth, and her 
eyes were large and frightened. But she 
did not move away from him, and her 
voice, though it was very low, was quite 
steady. 

** There—there isn’t any need,” she said. 
She paused, and that solemn questioning 
seemed to develope further upon her pale, 
childish face. She shivered slightly and 
then, as though with something of an 
effort, she stretched out one little white- 
gloved hand and laid it timidly and half- 
shrinkingly on Basil’s. 

* Basil,” she said, very low, “I want to 
say something. I’ve been thinking—lI’ve 
been thinking, that I haven’t thought 
enough how serious it all is. I wanted to 
say that when I asked you to come out— 
I—I’m rather afraid, Basil.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

He had put his arm round her and 
drawn her close, and she made no resist- 
ance, only she turned a little paler and 
her eyes dilated as she felt his pressure 
and met the eyes he fastened on her 
face, 

“Tt has been coming to me all the 
evening,” she said, looking up at him with 
an evident effort of will that brought a 
shadowy womanliness to her face. ‘Do 
you think, do you really think that I shall 
make you a good wife, Basil?” 

Ts that all?” Basil Cormack laughed 
aloud, a thing he was rarely known to do, 
and bending down he pressed his lips on 
hers for the first time. He did not notice 
how cold they were, or how they quivered 





as he stooped towards them. ‘ What has 
put such questionings into your head, 
Brenda?” 

“T don’t know!” she said vaguely, 
and there was a tone of smothered dis- 
tress in her voice. “The—the people, I 
think, or—the nearness ; I—don’t know!” 

There was a long silence. Basil Cor- 
mack, still with one arm round her, was 
staring out into the night—across the spot 
where the man had stood—with the old 
expressionless look creeping back into his 
eyes, Brenda was looking at the stars, 
At last Basil seemed to rouse himself. 

“Come,” he said, in his ordinary de- 
liberate tones, “‘we must go back, I'm 
afraid.” ; 

She started and looked at him, wistfully 
and almost furtively, 

‘‘ Yes!” she said, and her voice shook 
a little. Then she moved mechanically and 
preceded him across the balcony and over 
the threshold. The music of the band 
burst upon them, and as they emerged 
from the library—quite empty now—they 
were met in the hall by an eager young 
man on whose susceptible heart Brenda 
had made a profound impression. 

** My dance, Miss Stansfield!” he cried. 
‘Tt’s begun, and I’ve been hunting every- 
where for you. Won't you come?” 

A hotter flush than it had worn all 
the evening rushed.over Brenda’s face as 
they mingled once more with the throng 
of people. It was as though the effort 
it cost her to bring herself back to the 
present had sent an added thrill of excite- 
ment through her. 

* OF course!” she cried gaily, slipping 
her hand into the arm the young man 
offered her. Then, just as they were 
moving away, she stopped suddenly and 
turned to Basil. ‘I’ve dropped my fan!” 
she exclaimed. “It must be on the bal- 
cony, Basil. Would you mind getting it 
for me?” 

Brenda’s words were half-accompanied, 
half-interrupted by the pretty chimes of a 
beautiful old clock in the hall. It was 
striking a quarter totwo. Basil Cormack 
smiled assent, and, turning, went back 
into the empty library. 

“You won't wait, Miss Stansfield?” 
pleaded her cavalier. ‘Don’t do me out 
of my dance. Cormack will bring it to 
you all right.” And Brenda allowed her- 
self to be led away. 

“ That’s the jolliest dance I’ve ever had !” 
declared her partner some ten minutes 
later, as he stopped, breathless, with the 
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last notes of the waliz. 
Miss Stansfield.” ~ 

Brenda laughed excitedly. 

“'T enjoyed it, too!” she said. ‘But, 
oh, I’m hot! I want my fan, Do you see 
Mr. Cormack anywhere?” 

The young man looked for Mr. Cormack, 
bat without enthusiasm. 

‘‘No,” he said, “I don’t, But come 
and have some supper, Miss Stansfield. 
That'll cool you! You will? Good!” 

He conducted her into the supper-room 
in triumph, established her at a little table, 
and catered for her valiantly, The supper 
was rather a long process, though Brenda 
ate almost nothing ; for just as they were 
leaving the table, two old ladies and an 
old gentleman, all of whom were most 
anxious to improve their acquaintance 
with the future Mrs, Basil Cormack, came 
to the vacant places and insisted on de- 
taining Brenda for “a little chat.” 

‘Oh, dear,” she sighed to her faithful 
escort, as they crossed the hall, “it 
wasn’t cool at all! I really must have 
my fan, and you really must go and find 
Mr. Cormack !”’ 

Preceding them by a pace or two, alone, as 
it seemed, for the moment, was Miss Astell, 
and as Brenda spoke she turned suddenly. 
Her expression had altered singularly 
during the last hour. The colour had 
faded even from her lips, and the light 
and life had died out of her face, leaving 
it set and hard. Only her eyes were 
bright and glowing. 

‘‘Your fan?” she said. “Take mjne, 
Miss Stansfield, until yours turns up. Yes, 
do! Iam not in the least hot.” She put 
her fan into Brenda’s hand, and passed on 
into the drawing-room, 

“T’ll hunt up Cormack in a minute,” 
said Brenda’s cavalier, “‘ but perhaps——” 

“Oh, no!” said Brenda hurriedly. “It’s 
very good of Miss Astell. Now you must 
go and look for your partner, and here is 
mine,” she added, with a smile, as @ man 
appeared at her side. 

Brenda danced that dance, and the next, 
and then Mrs, Cormack came up to her. 

“ My dear,” she said, “ people are going, 
I’m sorry to say, and I’m afraid youd 
better not dance any more. They want 
to say good-night to you. You just come 
and stand by me, will you, my dear?” 

So Mrs. Cormack took up her station in 
the middle of the room with Brenda by 
her side, and the stream of departing guests 
began to grow larger. 

“You'll fiad Basil at the hall door, I 


“By Jove it was, 


expect,” said Mrs, Cormack with a beaming 
smile to those who enquired as to her son’s 
whereabouts, And the stream was at its 
height when a rumour came back to her 
that the host was not in attendance at the 
hall door. 

“ He must be seeing after somebody at 
supper,” she said, ‘ Just tell some one to 
tell him, my dear. Or, no, I'll send.” 

She sent accordingly, and continued to 
assure his guests that Mr. Cormack was 
waiting at the door. 

The stream had dwindled almost to 
nothing when Sir Richard Ashton, who 
had said good-night to Mrs, Cormack, and 
paid his kindly, old-fashioned compliment 
to Brenda, returned to the drawing-room 
with a genial laugh. 

“Here, where is this fellow, Mrs. Cor- 
mack?” he said. ‘I’m not going without 
bidding him good-night, whatever other 
people choose todo, Fetch him out.” 

Mrs. Cormack'gazed at him for a moment 
in blank astonishment. 

“ Basil, Sir Richard?” she said. “ Isn’t 
he at the front door ?” 

‘That’s jast where he is not,” was the 
answer. ‘He must have given it up and 
retired to have some supper.” 

‘' He’s not in the supper-room.” 

The words came from the doorway, 
spoken by another man who had already 
said good-night to Mrs, Cormack, And 
simple as they were, matter-of-fact as was 
the tone in which they were uttered, they 
seemed to fall with a curious chill on the 
little group in the drawing-room. Brenda 
turned pale. In the instant’s silence that 
followed, four or five people, already 
muffizd up for the long drive home that 
lay before nearly all the guests, reappeared 
about the drawing-room door, as though 
moved by one of those extraordinary 
instincts for something wrong which are 
so wholly inexplicable. Foremost among 
them was Miss Astel), wrapped in a long 
cloak with some fur about it; and she 
came straight ov, the man on the threshold 
making way for her mechanically, and 
stood in the doorway. There was a 
strangely expectant look in her eyes. 

‘What an extraordinary thing!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Cormack, emerging from the 
inexplicable shadow which had suddenly 
fallep, yet speaking with more flurry and 
anxiety than the actual situation seemed to 
warrant, ‘Tell some of the servants to 
look for him, will you, please? He must 
be on the terrace—the library terrace, 





perhaps, or—or somewhere. ” 
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Almost before she had finished speaking 
Sir Richard Ashton had stepped out on to 
the terrace with a loud “Cormack, my 
good fellow, where the dickens are you ?” 
and several of the men gathered about 
the door had disappeared in various di- 
rections, In the little stir, part curiosity, 
part a vague apprehension, that swept 
over the groups that remained, it seemed 
hardly a moment before they returned 
simultaneously. . It seemed to bring that 
vague apprehension nearer, it witnessed 
eloquently to the feeling of cold dismay 
that was gradually filling the place recently 
so full of gaiety, that none of these emis- 
saries spoke. It was Sir Richard Ashton 
who said, as he stepped back into the 
drawing-room and met their blank, uneasy 
faces : 

Tu’s very odd!” 

The wave of apprehension broke over 
Mrs. Cormack as he spoke, and her self- 
command was instantly submerged. 

“But where can he be?” she cried, 
turning wildly from one to the other. 
** Where can he be? The host and every- 
thing! What can he be thinking of? Tell 
them to look in the garden, to look every- 
where. Hemust come! He really must! 
Sir Richard—Brends, my love—where can 
he be?” 

Ten minutes more and the beautiful, newly- 
farnished house and all the wide gardens 
were echoing with that question, bearing 
with it an ever ghastlier ring of mystery 
and dread, In the drawing-room, huddled 
together, were a dozen frightened women, 
trying in vain to soothe or moderate the 
agony of agitation into which Mrs. Cor- 
mack had fallen, and against which Brenda’s 
gentle words, as she knelt at her side, pale 
and trembling, were powerless. On the 
outskirts of the group, still and white as a 
statue, stood Miss Astell, one hand grasp- 
ing the back of a chair, her head half 
turned, her face slightly uplifted, as though 
her whole force were concentrated in the 
intensity with which she listened. All 
over the garden, all over the house, lights 
flashed, and men hurried hither and thither, 
and shouts were carried to and fro on the 
night air. 

Bat it was all in vain. The shouts 
re-echoed in vacancy, or answered one 
another only, in ghastly mockery of 
those strained and agonised ears. The 
lights, that lit up everywhere traces of 
Basil Cormack’s taste and will, revealed no 
sign of his material presence. Hours 
passed, and the group in the drawing-room 





remained practically unaltered but for the 
horrible permanence which seemed to 
grow about the terror and dread to which 
it witnessed. Hours passed, and the 
emissaries who went to and fro between 
that frozen and helpless group and the 
searchers, were slower in their passage, 
fewer in number, and more reluctant. 

At last, after a long, long interval of 
sickening silence, Sir Richard Ashton came 
slowly into the drawing-room in the grey 
morning light—alone, 

Oat of his own house, from the midst 
of a crowd of his own guests, without a 
word, a sign, or a warning, Basil Cormack 
had vanished utterly, leaving no trace 
behind. 


CHAPTER V. HOW IT HAPPENED. 


“Tr you please, miss, Mr. Gerard has 
come,” 

The words were twice repeated, and 
in each case accompanied by a brisk tap 
at the door, before Miss Astell’s cool 
tones, with a mechanical ring about them, 
answered : 

‘Very well!” and the servant went 
downstairs, 

On the other side of that closed door, 
in her own room, was Miss Astell, alone. 
She was sitting near the window, rather 
as though she had let herself drop into 
her chair when tired out with walking or 
standing, than with any appearance of set 
purpose in the shape of occupation or 
rest. She was gazing out across the 
country, her eyes were bright and intent, 
and there was a peculiar light about her 
expression —a light which seemed like 
a shadowy reflection of some fire that 
burnt within. Now and again the slightest 
suggestion of a smile touched her pale lips 
into a strange triumph. 

The day, which was drawing to a close, 
was the second since the dance at Arsdale, 
and through those two days that peculiar 
light had never ceased to play upon Miss 
Astell’s face. It had changed her greatly. 
It was as though in the hot glow from 
which it emanated all the composure of 
her expression had melted, leaving revealed 
strange possibilities of wild emotion, Her 
face was haggard, and her eyes were 
shadowed as though with sleeplessness, 

She had answered the maid mechanically, 
and she sat on, motionless, for a minute or 
two, as though even while she answered 
the words had hardly penetrated her 
working brain. Then gradually a sense of 
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the facts seemed to come to her. She moved 
restlessly and rose, a faint shadow of her 
ordinary calm settling itself in rigid lines 
over her face as she did so—a thin veil 
over that unquenched light. She crossed 
the room, and looked steadily at her 
reflection in the glass for a moment; then 
she opened the door and went downstairs. 

‘Where are you, Gerard?” she called 
quietly. 

‘* Here—in the dining-room,” was the 
answer; and as he spoke Gerard Astell 
came quickly out into the hall. 

He was much altered since his last visit 
to his sister, nearly three months before. 
He looked thin and worn, and there were 
careworn lines about his mouth and eyes, 
traced side by side with other lines which 
told of reckless dissipation. But these 
were the imprints of time, and evidently 
fundamental characteristics of his face 
when in repose. Superimposed upon them, 
the expression, as it seemed, of the hour 
or the moment, was a shocked, almost 
panic-stricken expression. He was very 
pale, and was evidently trying to control 
considerable agitation. 

He met his sister with a kiss—a most 
unusual greeting ; and it was significant of 
the preoccupation of mind in the man and 
the woman alike that she bent her head to 
receive his salute as mechanically as it was 
given. 

“ You got my telegram ¢” he said as he 
followed Miss Astell into the drawing- 
room. ‘I only heard last night—saw it 
in the paper—and I thought I must run 
down and—and hear the facts. Good 
heavens, Magdalen, what a—what an 
extraordinary affair |” 

“T wrote to you!” returned Miss Astell, 
ignoring his last words. “I thought you 
would perhaps come down. Haven't you 
had my letter?” 

There was a hardly perceptible pause, 
and then Gerard shook his head. 

“No!” he said. ‘I was staying with 
a fellow, and I didn’t go home. Bat tell 
me the details, Magdalen. I’ve only seen 
the baldest newspaper paragraph to the 
effect that Basil Cormack had disappeared ! 
What is the idea? What is supposed? 
How did it happen? Is it thought that 
he is—dead? Murdered ?” 

Miss Astell was standing at the other 
side of the room, her back towards her 
brother, and she did not turn as she 
answered. 

“That has been suggested,” she said 


| slowly, and there was an odd ring about 








her voice—possibly because her back was 
turned. ‘ But—lI believe the detectives 
have reason to believe that it is not the 
case,” 

A quick breath of relief parted Gerard 
Astell’s lips; he sprang up from the 
chair into which he had thrown himself 
and began to pace restlessly up and down 
the room. He was evidently strongly 
excited. 

‘““What do they believe, then?” he 
cried. ‘* What’s their theory? Confound 
it all, Magdalen, I know you hated him; 
but as his mother’s friend—poor, dear old 
soul—and all the rest of it, I suppose you 
take some interest in the affair? You 
can tell me what is known, at any rate?” 

There was so long a pause that Gerard 
was apparently on the verge of still more 
vehement adjuration, when Miss Astell 
turned and seated herself quietly. 

“Yes,” she said calmly, “I can tell you 
what is known, it is not much, Did your 
paper say that it happened during the 
course of the dance at Arsdale ?” 

“Yes!” said Gerard hastily. ‘ Yes! 
yes! of course!” he turned away suddenly 
and resumed his walk, ‘‘ When was it? 
How did it happen? When was it found 
out? Who saw him last }” 

“Tt was found out at the end of the 
evening,” answered Miss Aatell, Her face 
was so still that the light was hardly 
perceptible upon it now, ‘He ”—neither 
brother nor sister had referred to the 
misting man by name—"“ he was not forth- 
coming when people went away. Mre. 
Cormack was receiving good-nights in the 
drawing-room, and she supposed that he 
was seeing everybody at the door. When 
people found he was not there they 
supposed they had missed him, somehow, 
and went away without troubling, You 
will imagine that they have been over 
by the score to explain exactly how it 
happened and what they thought, and 
to make the wildest and most incoherent 
statements as to how and when they each 
individually saw him last. Eventually 
Sir Richard Ashton insisted on saying 
good-night to him, and he was nowhere 
to be found !” 

Gerard had come to a standstill before 
his sister, unconsciously, as it seemed, in 
the intentness of his interest, his hands 
thrust deeply into his pockets, his pale 
shocked face working with excitement, 

“ And what does all their talk amount 
to?” he said. ‘ Who is supposed to have 
seen him last +” 
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Miss Asteli’s face was stiller than ever, 
and her voice as she answered was 80 quiet 
as to be absolately hard. She was look- 
ing down at her hands as they lay in her 
lap. ‘It appears,” she said, “ that he and 
Mies Stansfield were together on the library 
balcony, and when they went in again she 
discovered that she had dropped her fan. 
She asked him to fetch it, and saw him go 
back into the library. A partner was 
waiting for her, and she went on into the 
dancing-room without waiting.” 

‘‘Bat”—the word broke from Gerald 
Astell eagerly, and then quite suddenly he 
stopped short, catching his lip savagely 
between his teeth. Hz had flushed a dull 
dark red, and he turned away abruptly to 
the window. 

“This was at a quarter before two 
o’clock !” continued Miss Astell. ‘“ Miss 
Stansfield says that she noticed the clock 
chime the three-quarters as she went back 
into the room.” 

A sudden stillness had come over Gerard 
Astell’s figure, and there was a moment's 
pause, ‘A quarter to two!” he said in 
the tone of a man who is thinking the 
matter out. “Ah! Yes?” 

‘There is little more to tell you,” said 
his sister. ‘As far as has transpired after 
that moment no one knows anything of 
his movements, no one saw him. He 
never brought Miss Stansfield her fan. 
She says she was just sending some one to 
look for him several times, but she was 
evidently enjoying herself very much and 
she managed without her fan—indeed, I 
lent her mine !” 

“And has it been found—the fan, I 
mean!” Gerald had faced round again as 
his sister spoke. 

“Yes!” said Miss Astell slowly; the light 
flickered faintly on her face as she spoke. 
‘Tt was found in the balcony, broken to 
pieces.” 

‘*Good Heavens!” 

There was a silence. 

Gerard Astell stared blankly before 
him ; his sister sat calmly regarding her 
hands as they lay in her lap. Each seemed 
occupied with his or her own thoughts. 
Gerard spoke first. 

“And this is absolutely all?” he said 
hoarsely. 

“This is all,” assented Miss Astell, 
rising. 

‘And is there no theory? You say 
they don’s think it was murder—what do 
they think ¢” 

“They are very reticent!” said Miss 





Astell, with a peculiar little smile. “ If 
you mean the detectives, I believe they 
think it a case of simple disappearance.” 

‘' But why in the name of wonder should 
he disappear? Do they suppose he was 
kidnapped $” 

Gerard Astell laughed harshly, and his 
sister shrugged her shoulders. 

“T really do not know what they sup- 
pose,” shesaid. ‘ Poor Mrs, Cormack is in 
a pitiable state between distress and excite- 
ment ; I have been with her a great deal, 
and I have heard all they have to say. 
But that is, as I said, very little.” 

Gerard took a meditative turn up and 
down the room, His excitement seemed 
to be subsiding now that he knew all there 
was to know, and his ordinary manner 
was returning to him thongh he remained 
grave and nervous-looking. 

“ How is Miss Stansfield?” he said at 
last in a low voice. ‘ How does she bear 
it?” : 

“Very quietly,” returned Miss Astell. 
“Fortunately, she is not a demonstrative 
person.” 

There was another pause, and then Miss 
Astell prepared to leave the room. 

“ Well,” she said, “your room is quite 
ready, Gerard. Mrs, Cormack is anxious 
to see you. I have ordered dinner early, 
and we will go up afterwarde.” She was 
crossing the room as she spoke, and she 
stopped suddenly. ‘“‘ Why, Gerard!” she 
said, with her little mocking smile, ‘‘ you 
don’t mean to say you've separated the 
inseparable? Where's Scamp?” 

Gerard roused himself from the thoughts 
in which he was apparently lost, and 
laughed ruefally. 

“He's lost, Magda!” he answered. 
‘'T’m most awfully cut up about the little 
beggar !” 

‘t Lost!” echoed his sister. 
Why, I thought he never left you. 
did it happen ?” 

Gerard stooped suddenly to brush some 
dust off his trousers. 

‘The other day,” he said hurriedly. 
** How we managed it I don’t know. He 
may have been stolen, poor beast! Any 
way, he’s gone!” 


Really # 
When 


CHAPTER VI, A CLUE. 


Mrs. CorMACK’s condition was only 
faintly described by the epithet “ pitiable,” 
which Miss Astell had applied to it, 
The shock she had undergone, the excite- 
ment, and the terrible ‘suspense involved in 
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the mystery which had suddenly cast so 
appalling a shadow upon her comfortable, 
contented life, had reduced her to a state of 
hysterical fever which was hardly to be 
controlled. 

She received Gerard Astel], when he 
appeared with his sister on the evening 
of his arrival at the Cottage, with floods of 
tears, casting herself upon him—literally 
as well as metaphorically—and recapitu- 
lating with ever-increasing incoherence 
all the circumstances, and all the theories 
suggested to her in the course of the 
past two days; and appealing to him 
wildly to make “them,” whoever they might 
be, find her son. 

“You and me was always friends, Mr. 
Gerard,” she pleaded, catching with trem- 
bling fingers at his coat-sleeve, ‘and you 
and him, too, You'll help us now, won't 
you, Mr. Gerard?” 

And Gerard, pale and agitated, moved, 
it seemed, almost beyond his power of 
self-control, responded with earnest pro- 
testations of his readiness to serve her by 
any and every means in his power. There 
had been since his schoolboy days a great 
kindliness—careless enough on his part, 
perhaps—between him and Mrs. Cormack. 

The services of a man on the spot who 
could act as general adviser and referee, 
and who might be considered as in some 
sort an authority by the confused and 
bewildered women, were urgently needed, 
though rather for the sense of support 
and stability involved than for anything 
definite that any man other than a de- 
tective could do, Mrs, Cormack had no 
male relations with whom she was on 
intimate terms. Such of her county 
neighbours as could, and, in such a thril- 
ling and unusual crisis, gladly would have 
acted as her advisers lived too far from 
Whorlbeck to be of any practical use. So 
it happened, naturally enough, that Gerard 
Astell, capable, kindly, and impulsively 
desirous to be of use, drifted into the 
vacant place. He had spoken on that 
first evening of returning speedily to town, 
but the next day passed, and the next, 
and from day to day his journey was 
tacitly postponed. All the inevitable 
business connected with the situation— 
the transactions with Scotland Yard, with 
the men employed in the ghastly searches 
instituted far and near—was dropped into 
his hands by Mrs, Cormack, who clung to 
him as her only hope and stay, and who 
never so nearly approached a state of 
calmness and reason as under the influence 





of the gentle consideration and cheery 
good sense in which he never failed. 

Three days had passed since his arrival ; 
five days sinee Basil Cormack’s disap- 
pearance. It was about‘four o'clock on a 
grey September afternoon when Gerard 
Astell, coming up the drive to Whorlbeck 
Hall, hesitated, and then turned off and 
walked round the house until he came to 
a garden door. He opened it and went in, 
turning to a door close by which led into a 
morhing-room much used at present by 
Mrs. Cormack, 

“IT thought I might come in unan- 
nounced,” he began cheerily as he entered 
the room. Then he stopped short and the 
reassuring smile died suddenly out of his 
face. “I—-I hope I didn’t startle you, 
Miss Stansfield,” he said gently, and with 
a hesitation which sat oddly on him. 

The only occupant of the room was 
Brenda, and she was standing with her 
face turned towards him over her shoulder, 
having evidently started that instant to 
her feet. The past five days had taken 
from Brenda all her girlish colouring, much 
of her girlish roundness of contour; her 


face was changed as twenty years of life | 
might not have changed it. The obvious | 


difference between the Brenda of a week 
ago and the Brenda of to-day lay, of 
course, in her thinness and pallor, in the 
heavy shadows about her eyes, and in the 
simple anxiety and distress of her ex- 
pression. But the real alteration lay 
deeper and was more subtly expressed. 
Her eyes were the eyes of a child no 
longer, but of a woman whose womanhood 
had come to her burdened with anguish, 
a gift which she can hardly understand, 
and of which she only realises the weight. 
They were haunted, suffering eyes, and 
as he met them Gerard turned his own 
hurriedly away. There was a crumple in 


the cover of the table near which she had | 
been sitting, and she might have been } 


resting her face upon her ara. 

“No, oh no, thank you,” she said, “I 
didn’t know who it was,” 

There was nothing shy about her manner 
with him now. He and she had met 
constantly during the past three days. 
Constant consultation over the terrible 
subject of that household’s every thought 
had been necessary between them; together 
they had borne the brant of poor Mrs, 
Cormack’s outbreaks of distress; together 
they had broken to her again and again 
the miserable ‘‘ No news!” The confidence 
and sense of fellowship which a common 
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labour or a common pain alone engenders, 
was shadowed forth in her face as she met 
him with a little wan smile. 

‘You look done up,” he said abruptly in 
a moment. ‘“ Have you been out to-day?” 

The rather marked confidence which 
was characteristic of his ordinary manner 
did not return to it, and there was some- 
thing tentative about him; even about 
that care for her which came so naturally 
of his position in the house. 

Brenda shook her head. 

“No,” she answered. 

“You ought to go,” he urged gently. 
* Won’t you come for a turn in the garden, 
at any rate?” 

She hesitated and glanced rather long- 
ingly out of window. 

“T should like some air,” she owned, 
“ only——” 

‘*Then come and have some air,” he 
responded promptly. “This is your hat, 
isn’t it?” 

She yielded with another faint smile, and 
in a few moments more they were strolling 
quietly down a garden path. There was 
silence between them at first. Then asa 
little breeze fanned her cheek, a faint sigh 
as of physical relief parted Brenda’s lips. 

“" gets suffocating in the house,” she 
said. 

‘She lifted her pathetic eyes to his 
instinctively, and he met them steadily 
this time, though his brown, ugly face 
paled a little, and his smile as he answered 
her was stiff and mechanical, There was 
another pause after his words. Gerard 
Astell had apparently become absorbed in 
thought. . 

“ Miss Stansfield,” he began at last. He 
spoke almost harshly, as though he were 
plunging headlong into a subject which he 
could not otherwise bring himself to touch. 
“Miss Stansfield, have you ever thought 
what brutes we are—we men, I mean ?” 

Brenda had been gazing absently before 
her, a transitory peace stealing over her 
pale face-as though she were being in 
some way soothed or rested. As though 
she had hardly heard, or but half under- 
stood his words, she turned her innocent 
eyes upon his with a startled, vaguely 
troubled expression. And as he met them 
Gerard Astell lifted his hand with a 
sudden, deprecating gesture, and turned 
his face away, as though he felt the look 
of keen shame and self-loathing that had 
swept across it. 

No,” he said hurriedly, You haven’t, 
of course. How should you? I was a 





fool. But—will you mind telling me if— 
if you have any theory in your own mind 
as to—what has happened ?” 

She looked at his averted face for a 
moment, the womanliness in her own face 
standing out in strong relief as she tried 
to fathom the connection of ideas in his 
words. Then failing in the attempt, she 
gave it up, and in the reaction subsided 
into her simplest and most dependent 

hase. 

“T don’t know,” she said helplessly, “I 
mean—lI can’t think of anything.” 

The tone, so appealing to any manly 
impulse in its almost childish forlornness, 
seemed to touch him to the quick. He 
stopped and turned to her, his face fall of 
an indescribable feeling. 

* Have you ever thought,” he said gently, 
“that Cormack may have had—troubles of 
which you did not know?” He had paused 
before the word “troubles,” evidently sub- 
stituting it for some other word in deference 
to the girlishness before him, and a strange 
spasm flashed across his face as he spoke. 
She did not answer for a moment ; her eyes 
dilated slowly as she looked at him. 

“Ts there a clue?” she said, 

Yes,” he answered slowly. ‘“ Willough- 
by ”—Willoughby was the detective from 
Scotland Yard—“ has wired to me. He 
thinks there may be reason to believe that 
Cormack sailed for Melbourne three days 
ago.” ; 

“He had spoken in a low voice, and with 
the utmost reluctance, carefully avoiding 
looking at her face. He did not see it 
quiver all over for an instant as though 
he had struck her; nor did he see the look 
upon it as that quivering died away—the 
look of vague ancomprehended womanhood, 
realised only as pain, which seemed to 
spread from her eyes until it dominated for 
the moment all the youth in her face. 

* What makes him think so?” she 
whispered. 

Then, still without looking at her, he 
told her briefly and very gently the contents 
of a telegram which he had received from 
the detective an hour before. 

**Don’t look upon it as a certainty,” he 
urged gently. ‘It seems to me the barest 
possibility. It is aclue only, and it may 
lead to nothing.” 

There was a moment's silence. Then 
Brenda let her face fall between her 
hands. 

“Oh, why?” she said. ‘Oh, why?” 

The question was not asked of Gerard 
Astell. It was an appeal wrung from the 
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girl in her unendurable pain against the 
hideous mystery in which she was caught 
and held, powerless to do anything but 
suffer. And though he felt and understood, 
Gerard made no attempt to answer. His 
breath came thick and fast—the only sound 
that touched the afternoon stillness—and 
his face wassetand white, Atlast Brenda 
lifted her head. 

“Thank you!” she said. 
for telling me !” 

- Her lips trembled into a faint smile, and 
her eyes, as she turned them on him, 
thanked him also for the consideration 
which had forborne to touch her suffering 
with words. He made a quick gesture as 
deprecating thanks, and then she Vegan 
mechanically to move along the path, and 
he walked by her side in silence. Neither 
had spoken when, as they reached a turn 
in the patb, Brenda raised her eyes and 
said quietly : 

“ There is your sister, Mr, Astell.” 

Miss Astell was indeed visible, in the 
drive, on her way up to the house. She 
caught sight of Brenda, apparently, at the 
same instant, and as they exchanged 
gestures of greeting she hesitated, and 
finally turned out of the drive and came 
towards the couple in the garden. She 
was out of earshot, and Brenda said in a 
low voice to Gerard : 

"Does Miss Astell know ¢” 

He shook his head. 

“ Not yet,” he said. ‘I will tell her.” 

In another moment Miss Astell had 
reached them, and with her presence 
something seemed to pass from the two 
she joined. With Brenda that something 
was the ease—the unconscious sense of 
sympathy that makes even pain less 
painful. Not even the pressure of the 
last five days had lessened her constraint 
with Miss Astel]. With Gerard that 
something was a touch of gentleness and 
humility which had softened for the time 
all those hard lines of reckless dissipation 
which were always most visible when he 
was in his sister’s presence. 

“Ts there any news?” said Miss Astell, 
looking at her brother. No two people met 
at Whorlbeck Hall in these days without 
asking that question, and Miss Astell never 
asked it without a flaming up of that light 
in her face, 

An instant’s pause followed the words, 
and Gerard glanced at Brenda. Slight as 


Thank you 


was the glance, hardly perceptible as was 
the pause, Miss Astell noted both. 


“This; from Willougby,” answered 
Gerard briefly, drawing a yellow paper 
from his pocket and handing it to her. 

She took it quickly, and bent her head to 
read it. She must have read it many times 
over before she lifted her face again, white 
to the lips, round which a little smile 
played. Without a word she gave the 
paper to her brother, and without a word 
the three walked back to the house. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TOMMY ASKS QUESTIONS. 


THE circumstances which had led the 
detective to identify with the missing 
Basil Cormack a certain Mr. Benjamin 
Case who had left London in a steamer 
bound for Melbourne three days before 
Mr. Willoughby found himself upon the 
track, were slight enough individually— 
were by no means overwhelming, indeed, 
considered asa whole. But in the total 
absence of any other clue of any sort or 
kind; as affording some slight glimmer 
of light in the impenetrable darkness in 
which the fate of Basil Cormack was 
wrapped ; they acquired a disproportionate 
importance which rose and fell according to 
the attitude of mind in which they were 
surveyed. Where actualities are con- 
spicuous by their absence, possibilities will 
inevitably assume au astonishing magnitude. 

All such efforts to establish a separate 
identity for Mr. Benjamin Case as could 
be compressed into two days’ time having 
only served to reveal him as surrounded 
by & mysterious isolation, it was hastily 
decided that the detective should follow 
in the next steamer, accompanied for pur- 
poses of identification by the missing 
man’s valet. Advertisements were to be 
continued meantime in all the principal 
papers of Great Britain, calling upon any 
one who could prove Mr. Benjamin Case’s 
individual existence to come forward and 
do so; but, setting aside the chance that 
such a person might appear and crumble 
the clue to nothing, it was obvious that 
nothing more definite could be known 
until Mr. Benjamin Case should be come 
up with. Six weeks must pass before the 
pursuers could reach Melbourne. 

“ And of course, sir,” said Mr. Wil- 
loughby confidentially to Gerard Astell, 
“if it is the gentleman, and he means 
keeping out of the way for a bit—which 
is what it looks like to my mind at present 
—we may have to follow him half over 





“ What is it?” she said instantly. 


Australia,” 
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So the two men departed to the search ; 
the valet loaded with messages and re- 
proaches for the missing man by Mrs, 
Cormack, who attached herself to the clue 
held out to her as though it had been an 
absolute certainty; and the agonised ex- 
citement and breathless suspense of the 
first ten days subsided for the household 
at Whorlbeck Hall into the dreary mono- 
tony of a period of waiting, during which 
nothing was to be expected. Gerard 
Astell lingered on at the Cottage for 
another week; lingered on from day to 
day, although there was nothing more 
that he could do; and then went away 
suddenly. And with his departure the 
last touch of variety, the last shade of 
colour seemed to fade from the life of 
Whorlbeck Hall beneath the heavy pall- 
like quiet which had fallen on it. 

Only on Arsdale itself, seven miles away, 
rested a heavier quiet still. The house 
stood out in the growing chill and greyness 
of the autumn days, against its back- 
ground of bleak moor, like a spellbound 
palace of fairy tale, holding its secret in 
grim silence, The servants had one and 
all given a hurried and unreasoning 
warning, and had left ; and the house was 
cared for only by an old woman who lived 
at the lodge gates, and who made her 
perfunctory visits as brief as might be. It 
stood there empty in all its completeness, 
all the eager life that had stirred about it 
arrested, as it seemed, at a magic touch, 
waiting for its master. The very sound 
and movement of that last night seemed to 
strike against the stillness which had suc- 
ceeded it, and touch it into something 
weird and terrible. 

Before a fortnight had gone by, Mrs. 
Cormack, shattered in nerves and in 
body by the violence of her first emotions, 
could bear Whorlbeck no longer. 

“My dear,” she said to Brenda one 
evening, waking suddenly from an uneasy 
nap to fix her eyes on the girl’s white, 
quiet face; ‘“ my dear, this life’ll be the 
death of me and of you, too, you mark 
my words, You look like a ghost! I tell 
you what we'll do! We’ll go to London, 
all of us. Perhaps it'll seem nearer 
there.” Whether she meant nearer to 
Australia or nearer to an end of the weary 
period of waiting the poor lady did not 
explain, ‘‘ Anyhow, it'll be more stirring, 
won't it? There’s no one here but Magdalen 
Astell, and she’s not much of a comfort 
somehow! Not like Gerard, don’t you 
know ?” 





They went to London accordingly —Mrs, 
Cormack, Miss Brown, Brenda, and Tommy. 
The latter had found life rather a heavy 
affair lately, and was delighted at the 
change. And Gerard Astell more than 
justified the tone of affectionate regret 
in which Mrs. Cormack had spoken 
of him. Ona the very first evening of their 
arrival in town his name was announced 
shortly after dinner, and he appeared, 
cheery, daring, and with a touch of tender 
consideration running through all the fun 
which he levelled at the two elder ladies. 
He appeared to take it for granted that 
the close and intimate relations established 
in the country were to be maintained, and 
he came in and out of the house after that 
first evening at all hours. He seemed to 
understand the unconscious craving for 
distraction natural in a woman of Mrs, 
Cormack’s temperament under the circum- 
stances—a woman without resources within 
herself ; and finding her wavering as to 
whether or no strict seclusion were in- 
cumbent on her during the period of 
suspense, he promptly and authoritatively 
negatived the idea. He was never tired of 
finding entertainment for her, or of acting 
as her escort and general factotum. 

“ We can only try to make it easier for 
her in her own way!” he said one day to 
Brenda, ‘Her way is an odd one, 
perhaps, but no other would suit her, you 
see,” 

The words were very gently spoken, and 
Brenda, who had been sitting by with a 
slight shade of wonder and disapproval on 
her face, as he insisted in rousing Mrs. 
Cormack to interest in the arrangements 
for a dinner to which he wished her to 
go, looked up at him quickly with a 
smile of self-reproach, not untouched with 
admiration. 

“You think for us all!” she said 
softly. 

For Brenda herself his thouzht, or 
rather the evidence of it, was as constant 
as it was delicate and unobtrusive. She 
had settled down to face the weariness 
of waiting with a quiet, uncomplaining 
patience which was so gentle and girlish 
that the womanliness behind it seemed to 
have sunk into abeyance again. Only she 
grew a little paler, a little thinner, a little 
more silent every day. Mrs, Cormack’s way 
of seeking ease was not her way, and she 
must have suffered much from that lady’s 
affectionate and well-meant efforts to 
“rouse her up a bit,” as Mrs. Cormack 
phrased it, if it had not been for Gerard 
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Astell. If they were out together he was 
always at hand so to arrange matters that 
she should be left in the background ; five 
times out of six he had some excellent 
reason to bring forward for leaving her at 
home, or for sending her on some quiet ex- 
pedition with Tommy, in whose childish 
society she was always most at peace. 

The first letter from Australia came at 
last, only to protract indefinitely the 
dreary waiting. Mr. Benjamin Case had 
left Melbourne immediately on landing, 
under circumstances that lent additional 
likelihood to his eventual identification as 
Basil Cormack; and the detective was 
setting forth on what would probably 
prove a long chase, 

The news had little effect upon Mrs. 
Cormack. Her nerves had almost re- 
covered from the original shock ; she had 
quite decided in her own mind that Mr. 
Benjamin Case and her son were one and 
the same; and the waiting was conse- 
quently deprived of any severe strain for 
her. Her personal loss in her son was not 
overwhelming. She loved him warmly as 
her child; but she had always been a 
little afraid of him, always a little ill at 
ease in his presence—totally unconscious 
as she was of these facts. She still shed a 
good many tears with vehement lamenta- 
tions over his absence, but she was not in- 
capable of taking a certain delight in the 
interest attaching to herself from the story 
of the dance at Arsdale, 

This attitude in Mrs. Cormack served to 
throw Brenda more and more upon the one 
person with whom she came in contact on 
whose sympathy she instinctively relied. 
She said litt!e of the Australian news, though 
the days which followed brought an almost 
transparent look to her face and a heart- 
breaking weariness to her eyes. But the 
little she did say was spoken to Gerard 
Astell. It was he alone who understood 
the shrinking horror she experienced at 
Mrs, Cormack’s tendency to revel in their 
notoriety, and her wish to bring her 
forward in her capacity of the miss- 
ing man’s betrothed wife. It was Gerard 
who was always at hand to obviate 
such a position for her, and to turn poor 
Mrs, Cormack’s innocent, blundering 
pomposities aside with a jest. 

It was shortly after Christmas—a Christ- 
mas given up by Mre, Cormack to lamen- 
tation—that a certain shadow seemed to 
fall upon the ease and reliance of Brenda’s 
manner with Gerard Astell ; a shadow that 
came and went fluctuatingly. It was not 





constraint ; it was rather that she seemed 
impelled now and again to hold herself a 
little aloof from him; and there was al- 
ways something troubled about her expres- 
sion at such times. She got into the habit 
of casting a quick look at him whenever 
he came into the room, and sometimes the 
look would leave her eyes perplexed and 
pitiful. By degrees Gerard himself seemed 
to become conscious of the alteration in 
her manner, and keenly sensitive to her 
glance. He had deteriorated markedly in 
looks during those winter months ; all the 
signs of dissipation perceptible in the 
autumn had slightly increased, though the 
careworn lines had disappeared. Through- 
out the winter, whenever he had appeared 
before lunch-time he had appeared hag- 
gard and pale, with heavy, sunken eyes ; 
and hitherto he had seemed careless or 
unconscious of his looks and the sugges- 
tion they carried with them. Now, when 
he presented such a countenance in Mra, 
Cormack’s drawing-room, he would fiush 
slightly as he met those girlish eyes, and 
a constraint would creep into his manner, 
to be dominated again by a reckless hilarity, 
Once, when he felt Brenda’s cool little hand 
drawn quickly away from the touch of his 


hot fingers, he turned pale to the lips as he |. 


turned abruptly from her. 

He seemed to avoid being left alone 
with her after this, and such a consumma- 
tion was easily prevented through the instru- 
mentality of Tommy, who was as devoted 
to Gerard as to Brenda, and would stick 
by his side with the tenacity of a little 
leech on the smallest encouragement. But 
it was through the agency ot Tommy that 
an explanation came about at last. 

One afternoon in January Gerard came 
into Mre, Cormack’s drawing-room with 
some theatre tickets, to find Brenda there 
alone, Mrs. Cormack being out shopping 
with Miss Brown. On the previous evening 
he had been conspicuously pale and 
wretched-looking ; his manner had been 


almost irritably nervous, and Brenda’s face | 


had been full of a vague pain as she sat 
throughout the evening in a quiet which 
was almost total silence. They met now with 
that strange, troubled distance on her 
part, and a constraint on his which was 
almost awkwardness. It was a matter of 
course, under the circumstances, that ke 
should wait for Mrs. Cormack, and he 


asked instantly for Tommy. Short aa } 


was the time that elapsed before the 
advent of Tommy, his appearance broke 
up an awkward pause, 
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‘‘J’m so glad you’ve come,” he began, 
as he pranced into the room. “I’ve gota 
lot of questions to ask you, Mr. Astell.” 

A sudden burning colour swept over 
Brenda’s face as she sat in a low chair near 
the fire, and she stretched out her hand 
quickly to the child. 

“Tommy,” she said, “ Mr. Astell would 
like to see your new soldiers, I expect. 
Where are they ?” 

Tommy put his curly head on one side 
and looked at her contemplatively. 

‘You forget things dreadfully, Brenda, 
don’t you?” he said. ‘‘ Have you ever had 
your head bashed in? Martin’s brother ”— 
Martin was the footman—" had his head 
bashed in, and he forgot things always 
after that. My soldiers got burnt up, 
don’t you remember? It was a fire, and 
they were saving all the family only a 
coal flared up and the fireman fell in. I 
wonder what happens when real firemen 
fallin? I s’pose they make them fireproof 
first like the nursery milk-saucepan ? ” 

He turned to Gerard as he spoke, as if 
feeling that only a male intellect could 
grapple with so knotty a point, and as his 
eyes fell on the young man a fresh thought 
seemed to strike him, and he made a bound 
from Brenda’s restraining arm, and stood 
by Gerard’s knee, intently staring into his 
face. Gerard was still very white; his 
eyes, for all their twinkle, were just a 
triflo bloodshot, and none of the muscles 
of his face were as steady as they should 
have been. He fidgeted uneasily beneath 
the clear, childish eyes. 

*’ What’s up, old fellow?” he said, with 
rather a hollow laugh. 

“I wanted to see,” returned Tommy. 
“They said you looked wild, Nurse and 
Martin did. And there are wild men in a 
book Aunt Louisa gave me, and * 

“Tommy, where did you go for a walk 
to-day ¢” 

The words broke from Brenda in a 
tremulous tone, and her cheeks were scarlet 
as she leant forward and tried to catch 
and draw away the little relentless figure. 

Gerard Astell let his hand fall on the 
boy’s shoulder, and turning his face to- 
wards her with a dull flush on it, met her 
eyes for an instant only, 

“Let him go on,” he said, with a low, 
harsh laugh. “Go on, Tommy. What 
else did Nurse and Martin say ?” 

“Oh, lots,” responded Tommy readily. 
“They said you was dissi—dissi—some- 
thing, and you was a awful gambler. 
What's a gambler ? ” 








“Oh, Tommy dear, hush !” 

The words were a low cry of distress, 
and az they fell upon his ear, Gerard, who 
had thrown his arm round the child, 
suddenly pressed him sharply to him. It 
was the tense movement of sharp pain, 
but Tommy took it as an injanction to 
silence, and held his peace wonderingly. 

That'll do, Tommy,” said Gerard, and 
there was a harsh, shamefaced ring in his 
voice. ‘I think Miss Stansfield has heard 
what Nurse and Martin say.” 

The tone was addressed to Brenda, 
though the words were spoken to Tommy, 
She had turned her head away to hide the 
great tears that had gathered in her eyes, 
and he could see that she was trembling 
very much, 

“T wonder what else $fiss Stansfield 
has heard ?” he continued, recklessly, and 
almost as though something were goading 
him beyond his self-control. Again his 
words were addressed to Tommy, and the 
little fellow, with that strange instinctive 
comprehension of the fact that something 
is going on about them which they cannot 
understand, common with children, glanced 
up at him, and then silently fixed his 
bright eyes, very grave now, on Brenda. 
There was a moment’s pause, and then the 
girl said in a tone so low and shaking as 
to be hardly audible : 

“Mr, Astell, when you must know how 
sorry I am, I think it isn’t kind-——” her 
voice died away. 

“It’s kind of you to be sorry!” said 
Gerard recklessly; his hold on the child 
had tightened until it was almost painfal. 
“When did it first occur to you that I 
was an object for compassion, may I 
ask? And what suggested the idea to 
you?” 

She turned to him with a spirited move- 
ment, her face very girlish in its flushed, 
quivering reproach, her eyes wide and 
reproachfal, 

“You shouldn’t sneer!” she said, in a 
low, quick voice. ‘Oh, you shouldn’t ! 
It’s not like you! Not like what I thought 
you were. How can I be anything but 
sorry 7” 

He met hor eyes for a moment, and then 
his own eyes dropped suddenly. 

“T beg your pardon !” he muttered, “I’m 
a brute.” 

‘No, you’re not!” she cried impulsively, 
her cheeks flaming. ‘“That’s what is so 
dreadful! I’ve heard such—such things 
about you, and every one seems to take 
them for granted—even the people who are 
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fond of you. They seem to think that 
so long as you're nice and pleasant and 
usefal to them, it doesn’t matter how 
you spoil your life! Taey seem to think 
things Tommy was talking 


help them and they didn’t matter! Why, 
even Mrs, Cormack was quite surprised 
when she found I hadn’t known all the 
time that you were—like that !” 

She was gazing with great dilated eyes, 
horror-struck and pitying, fall into his 
moody, downcast face, and there was a 
pause. Then, as though he felt her gaze, 
he lifted one hand and began reatlessly 
to rumple Tommy’s hair. 

“Every one—svery one knows it, you 
see!” he said heavily and confusedly. 


} “I’ve been a scamp all my life!” 


Tommy looked quickly up into his face 
as he said the word “‘scamp.” 

“Poor Scamp!” he said. “ He’s lost, 
isn’t he? We shan’t ever find him now, 
shall we, Mr, Astell?” 
with a tentative look on his small face. 
It was still oppressed by the consciousness 
that, as he said to himself, “Brenda and 
Mr. Astell were dreadfully sorry about 
something;” and his introduction of 
Scamp’s name was a childish effort to 
divert the grave course of the conversation. 
He waited, to see if any answer came from 
Gerard. Finding that he remained silent, 
Tommy's childish intuition told him that 
the attempt had failed. Feeling not quite 
sure whether he himself were in any way 
involved in the general gravity of the 
situation —Tommy’s experience taught 
him that when people were grave he had 
generally been*naughty in some way—an 
impulse to escape seized his small soul. 

“T think, please,” he said, “I'll go up- 
stairs to tea, now!” 

Mechanically Gerard loosed his hold on 
the child, and hardly noticed by either he 
ran out of the room. 

“T don’t know how to say it to you,” 
said Brenda, leaning slowly forward and 
clasping her hands tightly together on her 
knee. “I know men always think girls 
are silly, and can’t judge, but surely— 
surely you could—alter ?” 

“ Alter!” repeated Gerard slowly. He 
rose as he spoke, and stood with one arm 
resting on the mantelpiece looking down 
at her. “ Yes, I suppose I could alter—if 
I tried.” There was a peculiar, half- 
mocking inflection in his voice, but Brenda 
did not catch it. She clasped her hands a 
little tighter and lifted her face, quite 


Tommy paused | hi 





white with earnestness, until her eyes 
looked into his. 

“Oh, try!” she said. “Try! I can’t 
reason or argue—I should only make you 
laugh! But I am so unhappy, so dread- 
fuily unhappy for you! Won’s you try?” 

He met her eyes fora moment more, and 
then he let his face fall forward on his 
arm with a stifled groan. 

When he lifted his head fagain he was 
alone. 


CHAPTER VIII, THE CLUE FAILS, 


“Huo, Astell! Any one with you?” 

It was the table d’héte room of a restau- 
rant close to Piccadilly Circus, and Gerard 
Astell was sitting alone at one of the small 
tables studying the wine card. Thus 
addressed, he glanced up and nodded with 
careless cordiality to the man who had 
paused opposite him, and now stood with 
his hand on the back of the chair facing 


m. 
“ No, old fellow!” he safd. “I thought 
you might turn up!” 

The words or the manner evidently 
containing for the other man a tacit 
invitation to seat himself at Gerard’s table, 
he proceeded to do so, and fell to studying 
the bill of fare with the nonchalance of 
fotimacy. 

It was a first-class dinner that followed, 
but it was not a restaurant to which 
Gerard would have taken any lady of his 
acquaintance. And the man who shared 
his table was an accentuated specimen of 
the type of man with which the room was 
mainly filled—the other sex being but 
scantily represented. In physique he was 
ordinary enough—rather stout, rather bald, 
rather middle-aged. It was in expression 
and manner alone that he was noticeable, 
and it was his expression and manner that 
he shared with the rest of- the room. His 
eyes were rather watery and far from 
steady ; his mouth was coarse and calcu- 
lating ; there was not a line in his face 
that told of anything higher than animal 
self-indulgence and animal avarics and 
cunning. There was little enough in 
Gerard’s face, as they dined and talked 
familiarly together, to separate him from 
the class to which his companion belonged. 
Something in his manner there was— 
something which for any one who knew 
them both must have brought a strange 
suggestion of his sister into that incon- 
gruous atmosphere—which separated him 
from the man himself. But that was 
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merely the accident of innate unconscious 
refinement as set against innate unconscious 
vulgarity. Morally he seemed not one 
whit the superior. 

The talk throughout dinner was carried 
on in the incomplete sentences and half- 
sentences besprinkled with nicknames, 
which imply common interests, mutual 
friends, and constant intercourse, Both 
men drank a great deal of wine with a 
careless indifference to the quantity and 
an entire absence of results which was not 
without significance ; and as they finished 
with liqueurs and cigars, the elder man 
remarked casually : 

“ You didn’t turn up last night. First 
time you’ve missed this winter, they said.” 

Gerard waved his smoke away and 
laughed rather boisterously. 


“Hang it all!” he said. ‘Very 
nearly.” 

‘Coming round to-night, I suppose ?” 

Ob, yes.” 


There was a moment’s pause as the two 
men smoked in silence, But apparently 
Gerard’s was not the silence of luxurious 
contentment, for he moved abruptly. 

“What are you going to do now, old 
boy?” he asked. ‘ What do you say to 
the Gaiety, or the Empire? One may as 
well get through the evening.” 

The elder man voted lazily for the 
Empire, and they strolled away together, 

Two hours more had passed when they 
came out of the theatre into Leicester 
Square and walked away southward, still 
together and with the air of men for whom 
a necessary interlude is over, and the 
actual business of the evening about to 
begin. They walked briskly for about a 
quarter of an hour, and then they turned 
into a quiet street and went into a private 
club-house. They went straight upstairs 
to a back room on the first floor; a room 
fitted up with card-tables, at several of 
which pairs and quartettes of men were 
seated playing with quiet, matter-of-fact 
concentration. 

It was four o'clock in the morning when 
Gerard Astell left that houre, and he was 
not perfectly sober. He hailed a cab and 
was driven to his own rooms; he stumbled 
heavily up the staircase to the first floor ; 
stumbled across his sitting-room to his 
bedroom ; flung himself, still dressed, upon 
his bed, and fell at once into a heavy 
sleep. 

When he awoke the sunshine was 
streaming into his room, turning the still 
flaring gaslight yellow, and falling with 





painful brightness upon his heavy eyes, 
As he became slowly and confusedly 
conscious of his surroundings, he became 
conscious also of the sound that had 
waked him—a brisk and continuous knock- 
ing at the door. 

“What the deuce is it?” he called 
stupidly. 

“It’s a note, sir. 
answer, sir,” 

With a muttered oath Gerard rose and 
stumbled across the room. He unlocked 
and opened the door and stretched out his 
hand. 

“ Waiting for an answer is jast what it 
doesn’t seem to see, Mary Jane,” he said. 
“Give it here. What’s the time?” 

“ Eleven o'clock, sir, Shall I bring you 
your hot water, sir?” 

‘* And a cup of tea. Yer, Mary Jane.” 

He shut the door and crossing the room 
again with the note in his hand let himself 
fall into a chair, evidently too keenly 
sensible of physical discomfort to stand. 
He glanced at the window with a muttered 
“ Confound the light!” and then began to 
open the note with shaking, uncertain 
fingers, which he lifted to his head as he 
began to read as though his senses were 
almcest too heavy and confused to take in 
the meaning of the words before his eyes. 


Waiting for an 


‘‘DEAR Mr. GERARD,” the words ran, 
“1 was quite hoping that you would have 
dropped in to dinner to-night, and it was 
quite a disappointment to us all when we 
had to sit down without you. So I’m 
writing to say that I hope you'll be sure 
and give us the pleasure of your company 
to-morrow. You haven’t been near us for 
three days, and then you didn’t stay to see 
me. We miss you so as never was.— 
Yours truly, “SARAH CORMACK.” 


For a moment or two Gerard sat 
staring stupidly at this epistle, so charac- 
teristic in its mixture of illiterateness, 
pomposity, and affection. Then his eye 
wandered from it to his shaking, feverish 
hand, and he turned sharply round to the 
table, his face almost sullen with an ex- 
pression which should have been shame. 

‘I shan’t go!” he muttered to himself, 
as he groped blunderingly for penand paper. 
‘* No fellow lays himself out to be preached 
at!” He hada pen in his hand by this 
time, but his hand was trembling so much 
that the ‘Dear Mrs. Cormack” it traced 
was hardly legible. ‘Hang it all!” he 
said just above his breath, as he dashed 
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the pen from his hand, ‘‘T’ll send a message 
—that must do!” 

He strode across the room again, moving 
firmly this time as though the angry 
feeling with which his face was fall were 
dominating for the moment the physical 
weakness he had brought upon himself, 
and shouted for Mary Jane. Mrs, Cor- 
mack’s letter was still in his hand, and he 
glanced at it hesitatingly while he gave his 
order as a man in difficulties will do, 

‘“* Look here, Mary Jane,” he said ; “tell 
the messenger to say my love—my love— 
and—and—I shall be delighted |” 

Having reached this conclusion, he 
banged the door violently upon the re- 
treating figure of Mary Jane, and stumbled 
back to a chair. 

“You fool!” he muttered between his 
clenched teeth, “ you utter fool !” 

It was on the very stroke of the dinner 
hour when Gerard presented himself in 
Mrs, Cormack’s drawing-room that evening, 
He was overwhelmed by that good lady 
with « torrent of reproaches, and an 
exuberant explanation of the desolation his 
absence had caused in the house, all of 
which he parried with that daring fun 
which always stood him in good stead with 
Mrs. Cormack. He was even readier, more 
responsive, and more recklessly amusing 
than usual, Under the circumstances there 
was only time for the barest greeting 
between him and Brenda, and he did not 
catch the fleeting, pathetic glance she gave 
him, almost unconsciously. Nor did he 
notice, as it seemed, that during dinner she 
scarcely once spoke an unnecessary word. 

If there was one thing in the world 
essential to Mrs, Cormack’s happiness, 
and one thing which she would rather have 
died than confess to, it was her after-dinner 
nap. Circumstances this evening pre- 
vented her from taking it while she and 
Brenda were alone — Miss Brown was 
enjoying the unwonted dissipation of a 
missionary meeting in connection with the 
chapel which she faithfully attended ; con- 
sequently when Gerard, after a very short 
interva!, followed them to the drawing- 
room, strategic measures had to be re- 
sorted to. 

‘Bronda, my love,” Mrs, Cormack 
began briskly, ‘“‘you’ll give us a little 
music, won't you? Or perhaps Gerard 
would give us a song—a nice quiet song? 
We should enjoy that, shouldn’t we?” 

There was a moment’s silence, Brenda 
and Gerard glanced involuntarily each at 
the other. Their eyes met, and each, as 





thongh conscious of detection, flashed } 


guiltily, and assented hurriedly and 
simultaneously. The piano was at the 
other end of the long room—a double 


room divided by curtaine—and they both § 


understood what was expected of them 
quite as well as though Mrs. Cormack had 
said in so many words : 

“Go and amuse yourselves quietly, young 
people, and don’t disturb me for twenty 
minutes or so!” 

Brenda turned quickly and went across 
the room, followed slowly by Gerard. 
There was something at once deprecating 
and nervous about his manner, as though 
he were well aware that he himself had 
brought the situation about by leaving the 
dining-room so quickly, and at the same 
time had done so almost in spite of himself, 

“Will you sing?” she said, in a low 
voice, as they stood together by the 
piano, She had been looking white and 
tired as she sat silently through dinner, 
but now there was a little burning flash 
on her cheek, and her eyes were bright as 
if with painful embarrassment. She did 
not look at him as she spoke, but busied 
herself in turning over some music with 
trembling fingers. 

“TI would rather hear you play, if you 
don’t mind!” he answered, and there was 
a slight constraint in his voice, too. 

Brenda sat down instantly and began to 
play, and Gerard subsided into a chair. 
Bat the music which alone would please 
Mrs. Cormack under the circumstances was 
of the gentle, harmonious order, and such 
music Brenda never played from notes ; 
consequently they faced one another still, 
though Brenda’s head was bent over the 
keys, as the slow, dreamy melodies floated 
through the room. At last from Mrs, 
Cormack’s far corner there came a gentle 
snore, and then Gerard spoke, making his 
voice subservient to Brenda’s music, He 
did not move. He had been sitting for 
many moments with his arms folded, 
gazing past Brenda’s pretty head at the 
wall beyond, and for the moment all that 
was reckless, all that was vicious seemed 
to be smoothed out of his face before a 
gravity which was almost sadness, 

* Miss Stansfield,” he said, ‘‘ you’re not 
angry with me for having managed this, 
are you?” 

She raised her eyes to his with a sudden 
start, which was very girlish and helpless 
in its want of self-control. 

“Oh, no!” she said hurriedly. ‘I— 
don’t mind, of course!” 
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There was a pause, during which the 
music was rather uneven, and then Gerard 
began again. This time he moved nearer 
to her and leant forward a little. 

“T am awfully sorry about—the other 
day!” he said, 

“Tm afraid—I offended you! 
to apologise.” 

There was a certain stiffness about the 
tone in which the words were uttered, 
low as it was, which was very youthful ; 
and her face was quivering almost 
childishly. But Gerard hardly caught the 
tone ; he was answering the words quickly 
and eagerly. 

‘Don’t treat me like that!” he said. 
“If you think I’ve not been here since 
because I was offended, you're wrong 
altogether! I didn’t come because—I 
couldn’s! I didn’t feel fit!” 

She did not answer him in words, but 
she lifted her face and looked at him. 
Her expression was in suspension as it 
were, but her girlishness was touched and 
elevated by the pity and sorrow that 
lurked in her eyes. Her music died away 
into soft mechanical chords, and at the 
other end of the room Mrs. Cormack still 
slept peacefully. 

* Didn’t you really know until lately,” 
continued Gerard, rather hoarsely, “ that I 
was a bad lot?” 

She shook her head without turning her 
eyes away, and her lips quivered. 

“ You're not—a bad lot!” she said, and 
there was something in her voice that 
made the assertion a most pathetic appeal. 

“T don’t know what else you can call 
a fellow who drinks a bit, and bets more 
than a bit, and plays a lot!” 

The words were half-desperately, half- 
recklessly uttered, as though that appeal 
had cut him to the quick. To the 
indirect confession they contained Brenda 
made no answer. Only her head drooped 
a little, and a moment later a great tear 
fell on the key-board. 

*‘Don’é!” exclaimed Gerard, almost 
roughly, though his voice was still so low as 
not to disturb Mrs. Cormack. ‘Good 
_- don’t do that! I’m not worth 
t!” 

Brenda lifted her hands quickly to her 
eyes, and thon lifted her face again ; it was 
very pale now, and the effort with which 
she kept it composed gave it strength and 
womanliness. 

“T won't!” she said. “I know men 
don’t like it. But if I could only tell you 
how unhappy I am!” 


I ought 





“T don’t say I meant to be the kind of 
fellow I am now,” he went on in a thick, 
hurried tone, half of confession, half of 
instinctive, unconscious self-excuse ; “ not 
when I was a youngster, you know! I 
really didn’t! I never thought ; I never 
thought about anything at all. I was just 
idle and I liked a lark, and I was a black 
sheep before I knew where I was. It didn’t 
seem to matter, don’t you know; as you 
said the other day, nobody minded. 
Nobody expected anything of me, either ! 
Of course it was all my own fault, mind 
you. Over and over again I could have 
had a lift up if I’d cared a straw about it. 
But I didn’t. And so—I've been going 
downhill all the time, don’t you see ?” 

He paused, and Brenda sald : 

“T see!” Only the two words, but 
pity and sympathy could never have been 
more fully expressed. 

“And what's a fellow to do?” said 
Gerard, with a low, unreal laugh, his voice 
breaking a little at the same time, as 
though that whisper had shaken him. 
“When a man’s got into a groove, he’s 
kept there by al! kinds of things, There’s 
not much chance of his getting away, even 
if he should happen to want to. Debts, 
for instance. Where's a man in my line 
to get money to pay his debts except at 
cards?” 

A little flash had leapt into Brenda's 
eyes, and her whole face grew strong and 
resolute as she answered him instantly. 

‘‘Let him work,” she said, in a low, 
ringing voice. ‘' Let him work.” 

* Suppose he doesn’t know how?” 

“Let him learn, then,” she answered, 
in the same tone. “Ah, you'll say I don’t 
understand. When you come to the ins 
and outs, of course I don’t! But I won’t 
believe—and I don’t think you believe— 
that if a man like you wants to work, and 
wants to break away from—from a bad 
groove, it isn’t possible. Easy, of course, it 
wouldn’t be, but it’s possible. I:’s the 
will that matters! It’s the will that’s 
wanted. Oh, I can’t believe, I won't 
believe, that you havent got the will!” 

“Tf I haven’t, you make me ashamed to 
say so.” 

The words were hardly audible, but 
Brenda caught them, and she leant for- 
ward, speaking very sweetly and earnestly. 

‘‘But you have,” she said. “I know 
you have, and you know it, too. And 
you're clever, You can’t think in your heart 
that you’re not—I don’t mean conceitedly, 
but seriously, and looked at as a—a re- 
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sponsibility.” She stopped short suddenly, 
and with her face bent down so that he 
could see nothing of it, played nervously 


‘ with the ribands on her dress. Then she 


went on as suddenly as she had left off. 
‘Oh, don’t be angry,” she said, in a low, 
hesitating voice, “don’t be angry if I 
suggest something. You—you said some- 
thing about debts, and I can see that when 
people are making a fresh start they would 
be such a heavy drag. You won’t be 
angry? I’ve got a little money — three 
thousand pounds—and if you could——” 

He stopped her suddenly, but very 
gently, and with a look on his face which 
it had never worn before, 

“TI couldn’t,” he said. “Bat that you 
should have offered it will make me a 
better man all my life.” 

Something in the ring of his voice, or 
the mere fact of being checked in her im- 
pulsive, earnest speech, brought back a 
slight touch of girlish self-consclousness to 
her, and she hesitated and faltered. _ 

“T—[m very sorry,” she murmured. 
“T only thought that to start clear——” 

“To start clear is everything,” he as- 
sented, as she broke off. 

“And is there any other way? I know 
a girl is so ignorant.” 

“There are ways,” he said slowly, ‘if a 
man has courage.” 

She was looking full into his face ; she 
was just going to put into words the plead- 
ing in her eyes which needed no further 
expression, when the door at the other end 
of the room opened and a servant came in 
bringing letters to Mra, Cormack, who 
waked at the sound. She took the letters 
from the tray, and broke into an excited, 
agitated exclamation, which made Brenda 
and Gerard instinctively and hastily cross 
the room to her chair. 

“Tt’s an Australian letter!” she said. 
‘Brenda! Gerard! it’s an Australian 
letter, but it’s not from Basil yet. Gerard, 
my dear, you open it; I’m flattered !” 

She handed the letter to Gerard, and he 
took it, his face growing strangely pale 
and compressed. He hesitated an instant 
and glanced at Brenda as she stood, also 
very pale, her eyes, wide and rather startled 
and frightened than expectant, fixed on 
the letter in his hand. Then he opened it. 

He read the firat sentence to himself, and 
a curious shock passed across his features. 
He glanced quickly through the rest, and 
then he lifted his head slowly. 

“T—you must prepare yourself for a 
heavy disappointment,dear Mra, Cormack,” 





he said gently; and he gave one quick 
look at Brenda as he spoke, ‘The clue 
has come to nothing! Willoughby and 
George have come face to face with Mr. 
Benjamin Case, and it is not Basil,” 


CHAPTER IX, GERARD LOSES HIS TEMPER. 


NEARLY a week had passed away, 
and over Mrs, Cormack’s London house, 
as Gerard Astell passed upstairs to the 
drawing-room late one afternoon, there 
seemed to rest much the same hush 
and stillness as had rested upon Whorl- 
beck Hall during the week that im- 
mediately succeeded Basil Cormack’s 
disappearance. Gerard himself looked 
pale and grave, and there was a look in 
his eyes as though he were face to face 
with a momentous question. 

There was no one in the drawing-room, 
and he walked slowly up to the fireplace 
aud stood there, warming himself and 
waiting, with the same absorbed expression 
on his face. In a minute or two the door 
opened and Brenda appeared. And as he 
saw her his face softened, and its gravity 
became sympathetic instead of personal 
and stern. 

He moved quickly towards her. 

“ How is she?” he asked, as they shook 
hands, 

“She is better this afternoon, really 
better. She has been quite quict, and 
she slept all night.” 

‘*And how are you?” he said gently. 
He was still holding her hand, and she 
met his eyes with a wan little smile, 

“T? Oh, I am quite well, thanks!” 

Brenda was looking very white and worn, 
and there was that shocked look about her 
face which comes of sudden painfal realisa- 
tion. There was a certain peace and 
reliance in her eyes now as she answered 
Goerard’s questions, but the look was there 
all the same, 

The disappointment contained in the 
detective’s letter had fallen very heavily | 
upon Mrs. Cormack; more heavily than 
even those who best understood how 
completely she had persuaded herself that 
Mr. Banjamin Case and her son were one 
and the same were prepared for. She had 


passed from one violent hysterical attack 
into another ; and when at last her physical 
strength would no longer allow of such 
vehement demonstration, floods of nervous 
tears, little less exhausting, had followed. 
But it was not the disappointment alone 
that so prostrated Mrs. Cormack ; it was 
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the reaction involved in the sudden definite 
shock from the peace, the dulness of feeling, 
which the placidity of tt e past two or three 
months had—all unknowingly to herself— 
engendered ; it was the realisation of this 
temporary oblivion, and the renewal in- 
volved of the first agony of her distress. 
And the realisation was shared by the 
whole household—was ebared by Brenda. 

She walked across the room now, and 
sat down in a low chair by the fire with a 
little unconscious sigh, Then she lifted 
her eyes to Gerard, as he stood on the 
other side of the fireplace. 

“Have you been to Scotland Yard?” 
she said, 

He nodded gravely. 

* Yes,” he answered gently. 

“Have they anything to suggest—any 
other theory 4” 

‘'T’m afraid, for the moment, things are 
at a dead-lock |” 

A tremulous sigh passed her lips, and 
she wrung her hands tightly together as 
her head drooped a little, and she sat with 
her face turned to the fire, Gerard watched 
her for a moment with a strange light in 
his deep-set eyes, 

“I suppose we have all counted, more 
than we knew, upon the Australian clue,” 
he said at last. He spoke abruptly, and 
there was a look of fierce pain on his face, 
which made it almost harsh. 

Brenda did not look up. 

“T did not know,” she said hesi- 
tatingly, and the hesitation was in her own 
mind, not in her reliance on his sym- 
pathetic comprehension. ‘At first I did 
not count on it, But, I suppose, lately— 
gradually———” 

Her voice died away, and Gerard said 
gently, though with a certain restrained 
vibration in his voice : 

"It was inevitable that it should be so. 
Bat it makes it a terrible blow!” 

She lifted her face to him suddenly, 
terrified and tremulous in every line. 

“It’s the darkness again,” she said 
unevenly. “The horrible darkness and 
mystery, I didn’t know—I didn’t know 
that it had ever been lifted, but now it 
seems as though I couldn’t bear it!” 

Her voice rose as ske finished to a little 
strangled cry; a cry in which all that she 
could never have expressed in words— 
could hardly have defined to herself—of the 
remorseful reaction from the comparative 
peace of the past month found voice. 
Meeting her piteous eyes he made an 
inarticulate sound of sympathy, and before 





he could really speak she went on again as 
though words were a relief to her. 

“To know absolutely nothing — no- 
thing! That’s what is so dreadful. To 
feel that we have all been looking in the 
wrong direction—that we have never had 
the very faintest real clue! Ob, it’s 
horrible! It’s horrible! It’s like looking 
into an awful, thick darkness, that seems 
to choke you, and smother you, and you 
can’t penetrate it—you can’t—you can’t, 
however much you try!” 

Thestrain of attendance on Mrs. Cormack, 
with the constant self-control and self- 
forgetfulness Brenda had shown throvugh- 
out all these days, had told heavily on her, 
and she had broken down now utterly ; 
broken down with a total unreserve that 
witnessed to a certain relief and ease, She 
was not crying, but shivering, trembling 
convulsively, and her eyes were dilated 
and almost wild. 

Gerard knelt suddenly on one knee by 
her side, and gathered her cold, shaking 
hands into his own, with a great compassion 
on his dark face. 

“ Don’t try!” he said quickly. ‘ Don’t 
try, Brenda! Your eyes alone could not 
hope to penetrate the darkness! But 
there are any number of search-lights that 
have not been turned on yet, dear. It’s 
nothing—any one at Scotland Yard would 
tell you that it is nothing—for one clue to 
fail! It only means unearthing another!” 

‘* But suppose there is no other ?” 

Her fingers had closed instinctively 
round his strong hands, and she was look- 
ing into his face with eyes which, as he 
spoke, had grown less wild and agonised. 
She had not started as her name passed 
his lips—unconsciously to himself, evi- 
dently—nor did she seem conscious of the 
tenderness of his tone, except inasmuch 
as she was vaguely soothed and comforted 
by it. He answered the trembling terror 
in her words instantly and firmly. 

‘‘There is always another!” he said, 
“A dead-lock for the moment doesn’t 
mean hopeleasness, you know! Iv’s only 
a sort of pause! We shall be on a new 
track, and a better one, too, in a day or 
so |” 

“But it may end in the same way! 
And so much time has been lost !” 

‘Still, there is no reason for anything 
like despair. Where one knows nothing, 
one may just as well hope as fear! Any 
day, any hour, almost, may bring us 
news !” 

A curious flash passed over his face, 
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whitening it as he spoke, but Brenda did 
not notice it. There had been nothing in 
his words themselves peculiarly convincing 
or reassuring, but either his tone or some- 
thing else had given them a wonderful 
power over the girl’s quivering nerves, and 
she was trembling no longer. 

“That is true!” she said dreamily, “I 
will try to be patient.” 

“TI know you will!” he said, a little 
thickly. He rose as he spoke, releasing 
her hands so gently that she was hardly 
conscious of the movement. ‘And don’t 
think I don’t feel how hard it is!” 

She lifted her eyes to his and held out 
her hand with a gesture of absolute 
gratitude and reliance. 

“You are so good !” she said simply. 

The words were followed by a little 
pause. Gerard had flushed a dull red to 
the roots of his hair, and the colour had 
not faded when hemoved and said: “I must 
go, I’m afraid. Magdalen was to arrive this 
afternoon, and she will expect me!” 

Brenda looked up, with a slight start. 

“ Miss Astell?” she said. “I didn’t 
know——” 

“TI know you didn’t!” he said. “I 
didn’t know myself till this morning. It 
is one of her erratic proceedings.” 

Miss Astell had spent the wiater alone 
at Whorlbeck. She had had many in- 
vitations from feiends in various parts of 
the country during the autumn, but she had 
refused them one and all, declaring with 
that careless frankness which was charac- 
teristic of her that she much preferred to 
stay at home. The preference seemed a 
curious one, and it was a good deal com- 
mented on by her friends, Whorlback in 
the winter was by no means a cheerful 
place. It was cold and damp, and its 
distance from any other village or great 
house isolated it almost entirely, when snow 
or heavy rain had done their work upon 
the country roads. Bat Miss Astell ig- 
nored comments and put aside all attempts 
at persuasion with calm decision. It 
was her fancy to remain at the Cottage, 
she said; and that bing the case, her 
friends could only shrug their shoulders 
and talk about “ Magdalen’s eccentricities,” 
It was apparently her fancy, moreover, to 
take every advantage of the difficulties 
thrown in the way of intercourse with her 
nearer neighbours by the winter weather ; 
for she paid scarcely any calls, gave no 
invitations to the Cottage, and was, in 
fact, very little seen by any one. 

Her correspondence with her brother 





was always of a most intermittent nature ; 
and it had lapsed altogether until Gerard 
revived it by writiog his sister a line, in 
pursuance of an hysterical wish expressed 
by Mrs. Cormack that he should “ be sure 
and tell Magdalen” of the failure of 
the Australian clue, and the consequent 
impenetrable mystery in which the fate of 
Basil Cormack was wrapped. She had 
given no hint, hitherto, of any intention 
of coming to London, and Gerard had b3en 
somewhat surprised on receiving a letter 
from her, this same morning, announcing 
that she would arrive late in the afternoon 
at the rooms in which she always stayed 
in town. 

Three hours after Garard left Brenda he 
was lazily leaning back in an arm-chair, 
smokiog a cigar, and indolently con- 
templating his sister as she sat on the 
other side of the hearth, stretching out 
first one foot and then the other to the biaze. 
They had dined together, and Gerard’s face 
had assumed the cynical insouciance which 
was its normal expression in Miss Astell’s 
presence, 

“Seem cold, Magda!” he said idly. 
‘*You don’t look very fit, either. Been 
bored to death at Whorlbeck, I suppose ?” 

His words expressed a careless appre- 
ciation of the state of the case which was 
thoroughly characteristic of the relation 
between them, They were wholly in- 
adequate, however, as a description of 
the effect of her lonely winter upon 
his sister. Miss Astell had altered in- 


describably during the past four months, 


and she looked now like a woman under 
the influence of some unremitting physical 
or mental suffering. She was very well 
dressed—rather more elaborately than had 
been her wont, but that elaboration could 
not hide the fact that she was painfully 
thin. Her beautiful features were not the 
less beautiful in that they were worn and 
sharpened; and her great dark eyes 
glittered with a feverish light. She had 
talked incessantly throughout dinner with 
a vivacity which was strange in her, and 
her brother’s words had broken the first 
pause which had occurred ; a pause during 
which her restless movement had never 
ceased as she passed first one foot and then 
the other to and fro on ‘the ‘edge of the 
fender. 

She started violently, and leaned back in 
her chafr, taking up the handkerchief that 
lay in her lap, and beginning to twist it 
aimlessly in her thin fingers. 

“'T suppose I have!” she said, and there 
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was something in her voice that suggested 
that the nervous restlessness which found 
expression in that incessant movement—so 
strange in so calm a woman—was by no 
means a surface affair. “I don’t know 
that I shall stay long in town, though ; it 
depends how I amuse myself. Howis Mrs. 
Cormack, by-the-bye ?” 

Among all the topics discussed between 
the brother and sister during the hour and 
a half they bad spent together, neither 
Mrs, Cormack nor snything connected 
with her had presented itself. 

Gerard shifted his position as the ques- 
tion, carelessly enough spoken—callously, 
even, under the circumstances—fell on his 
ear. He crossed his legs, putting his cigar 
to his lips again as he stared into the fire, 
and answered rather shortly ; 

‘* Better !” 

“ Has anything more been heard ?” 

“ Nothing. It’s a dead-lock.” 

Mise Astell rose and began to move 
aimlessly about the room. To any one 
with eyes to see it, there was a desperate 
restlessness in those vague movements of 
hers as she passed to and fro behind her 
brother’s chair. A sudden burning flush 
had swept over her face, and in the white- 
ness which it left behind, her eyes burnt 
like fire itself, 

‘What an extraordinary thing it is 
altogether!” she said, always with that 
slight vibration in her careless voice. 
“What do they say from Australia, 
exactly ?” 

“Simply what I told you—that they 
have come up with this Case, and he is not 
Cormack !” 

“Ah! There is no possibility of mistake, 
I suppose 3” 

‘What mistake could there possibly be? 
George could hardly fail to know his 
master when he saw him !” 

The brevity and evident disinclination 
with which.Gerard had approached the 
subject had given way only very slightly, 
and the last words were not spoken in a 
tone that invited further comment, Miss 
Astell did not respond immediately, She 
was standing on the other side of the room, 
behind him, tearing at her handkerchief 
with a strange absorption in her eyes. 

‘What are they going to do now?” she 
said abruptly. 

“Tm hanged if I know,” said Gerard 
gloomily. ‘Or if they know either, for 
that matter.” 

“There is something to be done, I 
suppose ? They have some theory? What 





WITNESS,” [Conducted by 
is your own notion on the subject, 
Gerard ?” 


Mies Astell’s voice was thin and breath- 
less, and her face as she spoke was drawn 
and sharpened. Mechanically, as it seemed, 
she moved, and stood, still tearing at her 
handkerchief, where her burning eyes 
could rest upon her brother’s face as he 
sat staring moodily into the fire. He 
made no answer, and she went on with a 
little harsh laugh : 

“ You must have some notion, I imagine? 
You believed in the Australian idea, I 
know! What do you believe now? It’s 
too ridiculous to think of anything but 
voluntary disappearance, of course! Don’t 
you think so? People don’t get kidnapped 
now, of course! And as to anything 
worse, it’s absurd to suppose that anything 
could really have happened of that kind! 
It would have been found out! He—Mr, 
Cormack —will turn up again sooner 
el 

She was interrupted. With a laugh 
that was like a rough echo of her own, her 
brother threw himself back in his chair, 
flinging his unfinished cigar into the red 
glow of the fire. 

‘¢ That’s the question !” he cried harshly. 
* That’s just the question, isn’t it, Magda ? 
For Heaven’s sake let's change the 
subject. I’m sick of it!” 

There was a dead silence. Gerard Astell 
remained just as he had flung himself back, 
staring blankly before him. His sister 
did not move, either. But there fell upon 
her where she stood an absolute stillness; 
a stillness which, in the sharp contrast it 
presented to her restlessness of a moment 
before, was almost awful. She stood there 
gazing straight down upon her brother’s 
face, and her own face grew white and 
set as though her heart had almost ceased | 
to beat. The glow had died suddenly out 
of her eyes. They were narrowed, and 
glittering like steel, and in the terrible 
concentration to which they witnessed, | 
something seemed to be struggling to 
life. 

Moments passed; five, ten; outside in 








the street a German band was playing 
waltzes, and the light, rhythmic sounds 
as they floated, rising and falling, into the 
room seemed to throw into even weird relief 
the silence on which they struck. At last 
it was Gerard who moved. He rose slowly 
and began to speak, at once sullenly and 
deprecatingly, as though he were vaguely 
conscious of having shown some sort of 
lack of courtesy. 
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“ Perhaps I'd better be off now, Magda !” 
he began. “It—it must be getting late. 
I’m awfully sorry if I was rude to you,. I 
didn’t exactly mean to—shut you up! But 
I’ve had a good deal of the affair this 
week, do you see?” 

“‘T see!” returned Miss Astell, She 
seemed to speak mechanically, rather than 
on any impulse of herown. ‘Good night, 
Gerard !” 


CHAPTER X. FOUL PLAY, 


ALTHOUGH Mrs. Cormack had found 
Miss Astell at Whorlbeck “ not much of 
a comfort,” all memory of that fact seemed 
to have passed out of her troubled mind, 
and she hailed ‘ dear Magdalen’s” arrival 
in town with rapture. She recovered 
sufficiently to come down to the drawing- 
room to receive “dear Magdalen’s” first 
visit, stimulated by the excitement of 
having some one who had yet to hear her 
own account of the blow she had received. 
Under the stress of her reactionary agita- 
tion and despair she declined all entertain- 
ment, and poured a lofty scorn upon all 
those attempts to divert her mind which 
had previously been so succesefal. Con- 
sequently the appearance upon the scene 
of an old friend who was yet a new arrival 
at the present juncture; with whom the 
whole subject, in all its bearings, could 
be gone over again and again; was no 
small boon to her. 

And whatever might have been lacking 
in Miss Astell as a neighbour at Whorl- 
beck in the autumn, ft would have been 
impossible to reproach her with inatten- 
tion in London. The letter which had 
announced to Gerard her intention of 
coming to town had spoken vaguely of “a 
few days’ stay”; and her words to her 
brother as to the probable length of her 
visit had seemed to suggest that she might 
soon tire of it, and that she would be 
guided in the matter—as was usual with 
her—solely by her own inclination. This 
being the case, the only inference to be 
drawn from her subsequent proceedings 
was that her heart was touched by her old 
friend’s forlorn condition, and by her 
pleasure in her society, to the exclusion of 
every other interest. The days ran on; a 
week, a fortnight went by ; no word of any 
thought of returning to Whorlbeck was 
dropped by Miss Astell; apparently she 
had no other desire in life than to devote 
herself to Mrs, Cormack. Miss Astell 
and her brother had always lived their 





lives as completely apart when she was stay- 
ing in town, as when several counties 
divided them; that is to say they met 
frequently, and frequently went out 
together, but there was wont to be no 
mutual dependence about their plans, 
Now, however, Miss Astell seemed to 
assume, carelessly enough, that they had 
a common interest in their solicitude for 
Mrs, Cormack. Whenever Gerard was in 
Mrs. Cormack’s housc—and he was there 
more frequently than ever in these first 
days of heavy disappointment—his sister 
was with him; very often the initiative of 
their visits, an initiative which he never 
failed to follow, came from her. 

It was to Mrs, Cormack, personally, that 
Miss Astell devoted herself. When Miss 
Brown was present she was invariably 
pleasant and attentive to the little old 
lady, drawing her into the conversation as 
far as was possible; she also paid a great 
deal of court to Tommy, in a careless 
and ironical fashion which betrayed the 
vory slight sympathy she felt for child- 
hood, and which Tommy requited with 
a frank dislike only partially suppressed 
in public by a severe strain on his 
good manners; but Brenda she was 
always inclined to ignore, leaving her 
consequently to Gerard for entertainment. 
All that carelessness of demeanour, that 
impatience of repetition, which had pre- 
viously rendered her a somewhat unsatis- 
factory confidante, disappeared. She would 
sit with Mrs. Cormack by the hour, while 
Gerard and Brenda played or sang, or 
talked together, quiet and intent, and she 
would listen to any length of discursive 
monologue without a sign of irritation. 

It was the evening of the fifth of 
February—a snowy, cold evening to the 
outside world. Mrs, Cormack’s drawing- 
room, well warmed and well lighted, pre- 
sented at about nine o’clock a picture 
which was characteristic of the whole 
fortnight which had elapsed since Miss 
Astell’s arrival in town. At one end of the 
room, just visible through the opening made 
by the looping baek of one of the curtains 
in the middle, Brenda and Gerard sat, one 
on each side of a small table. As the 
light fell on Brenda’s face it showed it 
pale and sad, but with no touch of keen 
present distress about it. Gerard was 
teaching her to play chess. His instructions 
had been at first much confused and inter- 
rupted by the excited interest of Tommy ; 
who had, to his own indignation, been con- 
veyed to bed some half-hour before. 
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Near the fire, at the other end of the room, 
and with her back to the chess-players, sat 
Mias Brown knitting in industrious silence. 
Facing Miss Brown, comfortably ensconced 
in large arm-chair, and actively engaged 
in a monologue, was Mrs. Cormack ; and 
near her in passive receipt of that same 
monologue was Miss Astell. She was 
leaning a little forward, her chin resting on 
the palm of her hand as she supported her 
elbow on the arm of her chair; she was 
perfectly graceful and perfectly still, and 
sho was gazing straight down the room to 
where Gerard and Brenda sat facing one 
another. She was very pale, and there was 
an intent watchfalness in every line of her 
face which had come to it during the last 
fortnight; which had so grown upon it 
during that short time that it never wholly 
left it, and seemed tv» have become a 
fundamental part of her expression ; and 
which was as absolutely opposed to the 
nervous changefulness of her face during 
her first interview with her brother, on her 
arrival in town, as was the immobility of 
her pose now to her incessant restlessness 
on that occasion. 

The practice of chess was apparently 
being abandoned by the master and pupil 
at the other end of the room for the 
theory. Only a low murmur of voices 
reached to the fireplace, but it was some 
time since Gerard or Brenda had moved a 
piece ; and now Gerard, who was talking 
earnestly, his eyes fixed on the girlish 
face opposite him, moved, evidently uncon- 
sciously, and leaned his folded arms on 
the board, sweeping the men down right 
and left. No protest came from Brenda; 
evidently the havoc wrought was un- 
observed by her. She was listening 
intently with her eyes raised to his, a 
little flush on her cheeks; and as he 
paused she leaned forward and took up 
the word, speaking eagerly, almost vehe- 
mently. 

Into ‘the dark eyes fixed upon the 
two there came a curious gleam. Mrs. 
Cormack’s monologue had come to a 
temporary pause, but Miss Astell made no 
comment, and there was a moment’s silence 
in the room, broken only by the murmur 
of Brenda’s voice and the click of Mis 
Brown’s knitting-needles. Miss Brown 
was never to be seen without a dark- 
coloured stocking in some stage of its 
existence, As though some influence from 
her companion, some vague sense of that 
intense gazo, of the rigid concentration of 
the gracefal figure by her side, touched her 





in spite of herself, Mrs. Cormack followed 
the direction of those great dark eyes, and 
her next remarks took shape accordingly. 

*‘What we should have done without 
Gerard, my dear, passes telling!” she 
said. ‘All this time we've been waiting 
for the news—such dreadfal news, too, as 
I've been saying—he’s just kept us all 
alive. In and out he’s been every day, 
always cheering us up and always with 
= to suggest. There, he has been 
good |” 

There was a moment's pause before Miss 
Astell answered. Her eyes were fixed full 
upon her brother. Then she moved 
deliberately and turned them upon Mrs. 
Cormack as she leaned back in her chair. 

“ Really ?” she said, with a slight, slow 
smile. ‘ Wel], he would do his best, of 
course. Talking of suggestions, it was he 
who engaged Mr. Willoughby, wasn’t it ?” 

“There wasn’t anything he didn’t do at 
that time!” replied Mrs. Cormack, with 
emphatic, affectionate gratitude. ‘' Just 
took all the business into his hands and 
saw toit, It wasn’t likely I should know 
anything about such things, now was it? 
I give you my word, Magdalen, I’d never 
seen a detective to know him until that 
young man came down to the Hall, and 
the turn it gave me I never shall forget!” 

“ And Gerard had great faith in the 
Australian clue?” remarked Miss Astell 
quietly, still with her eyes—which did not 
lose their watchfulness—on Mrs. Cormack’s 
face. 

Mrs. Cormack assented with a mournful 
nod. 

“ He always said, not to build too much 
upon it, you know! Bat ali the same one 
couldn’t help seeing that he thought it 
was pretty well a certainty. What is it, 
Martin ?” 

The last words were addressed to 
Tommy’s friend, the fcotman, who had 
entered the room and was hesitating 
slightly. Thus addressed, he advanced to 
Mrs. Cormack and said : 

“ Mr, Ferrars, from Whorlbeck, is here, 
ma’am, and would like to speak to you.” 

Mr. Ferrars was the Vicar of Whorl- 
beck ; a man who rarely came to town, 
and who was on terms of the merest con- 
ventional civility with his well-to-do 
parishioners, As the footman spoke, from 
each of the five people on whose ears his 
words fell there came some token of 
arrested attention and surprise. Brenda 
and Gerard rose simultaneously and came 
down the room, to join the group at the 
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other end. Miss Astell tarned sharply 
towards the man, and her lips seemed to 
turn white. The words of surprise came 
from Mrs. Cormack and—less articulately 
—from Miss Brown. 

“Mr, Ferrars!” exclaimed Mrs, Cormack. 
‘Dear me! What avery odd thing! Is 
there anything the matter, should you 
think ?” 

Her rather startled eyes had turned 
questioningly and helplessly enough from 
Miss Astell to her brother. They rested 
appealingly on Gerard as she finished, and 
he answered quickly and gravely : 

“Shall I go and see him for you, Mrs, 
Cormack? It would be better, perhaps!” 

Mrs. Cormack’s face expressed complete 
acquiescence in whatever he might choose 
to do, and he was turning towards the 
door when Miss Astell interposed. Her 
voice was peculiarly clear and dominating, 
though she did not raise it in the least. 
= was looking full into her brother's 
ace, 

“Stop, Gerard!” she said. ‘ You are 
making a mistake. If there should be 
bad news, Mrs, Cormack would, I'm sure, 
rather not be kept in suspense, And bad 
news for her is bad news for all of us. 
Ask Mr. Ferrars to come up!” she added 
authoritatively to the footman. 

A hardly audible exclamation of anger 
broke from Gerard as the man disappeared, 
and he flashed one wrathful glance at his 
sister. Then he drew back so that he 
stood once more by Brenda’s side ; he did 
not look at her ; he was very pale, and he 
bit his lip savagely. Miss Astell took no 
further notice of him for the moment, She 
turned to Mrs. Cormack with a word or 
two of apology for the order she had 
given, and then a silence fell upon the 
room as steps were heard coming up the 
stairs, 

“Mr, Ferrars!” announced the footman; 
and Mr, Ferrars, a middle-aged man, with 
sandy hair, and a fair, freckled face, made 
his appearance. He had evidently just 
come off a journey, and he was followed 
uncouthly and reluctantly enough by 
another man in the Sunday clothes of a farm 
labourer, who took up a position as near 
the door as might be. 

Mr. Ferrars was not shy, but neither 
was he a particularly tactful or intelli- 
gent person, The first greetings were 
gone through, on his part, with a por- 
tentous solemnity and an entire absence 
of any attempt to simplify the position, 
which had a curiously chilling effect upon 





the company in which he and his follower 
had made their unexpected appearance. 
By the time he was seated, a shadow, half 
of dread, half of expectancy, had fallen on 
each of the five faces—so different in every- 
thing else—turned towards him. Brenda 
was very pale. Gerard had pulled forward 


a chair for her, and was standing rather | 


behind it, his eyes fixed angrily on Mr. 
Ferrars. On each of Miss Astell’s white 
cheeks a streak of deep colour had made 
its appearance, Though her face was 
turned to Mr. Ferrars, her eyes roamed 
now and again towards her brother, and 
the watchfulness in them had intensified 
until it was almost terrible. 

“You are, of course, surprised by this 
visit, Mrs. Cormack,” began Mr. Ferrars 
slowly and sententiously. ‘I should have 
desired, as you will readily understand, to 
prepare you for it in some measure, but 
maturer thoughts convinced me that there 
should be as little delay as possible in 
bringing before you the facts with which I 
have to acquaint you. You will have con- 
cluded, possibly, that these facts refer to 
the mysterious and lamentable disappear- 
ance of your son?” 

It was as though a cold breath from the 
thick darkness in which the fate of Basil 
Cormack was enwrapped had swept sud- 
denly over the five listeners, producing as 
it passed a slight shuddering rustle. A 
slight gasp escaped Mrs, Cormack, and 
she grasped the arms of her chair tightly. 
Neither Miss Astell, Garard, nor Brenda 
moved at all; and yet that cold breath 
touched them and left a subtle trace upon 
each still, expectant figure. 

* Late last night,” continued Mr. Ferrars, 
“George Wharton, Mr. Harrison’s plough- 
man, came to me with some property which 
he had accidentally lighted upon in the 
course of the afternoon—or evening. This 
is Wharton.” 

With these words Mr. Ferrars indicated 
the embarrassed man in the background ; 
and the introduction was acknowledged on 
his part by a hasty pull at his forelock 
and a graff— 

‘‘ Servant, marm !” 

“T have taken the liberty of under- 
taking,” continued Mr. Ferrars, “that he 
shall be asked no questions as to how he 
came to be digging in Arsdale Spinney ; 
but digging there he was, when his spade 
or pic struck against something hard. 
His curiosity was aroused, and he finally 
unearthed what proved to be a watch with 
chain and seals attached. A little further 
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search added to this discovery a seal ring. 
These things he brought to me, that I 
might decide as to what should be done 
with them, A very superficial removal of 
the tarnish with which the metal was 
obscured was quite sufficient to show me 
the grave importance of his treasure- 
trove,” 

He paused, and a quick, uneven whisper 
came from Mrs, Cormack. Her face was 
ashen and tremulous, 

‘Not Basil’s?” she said, 
don’t mean they’re—Basil’s 1” 

For all answer Mr, Ferrars rose solemnly, 
took from his pocket a small sealed packet 
and placed it in her hands. She looked 
around her, trembling pitifully. 

“I—I can’t——” she began. But before 
her sentence was finished Miss Astell 
answered the tacit appeal. She took the 
packet from her hands and opened it; 
stared down for one moment at its con- 
tents with strange grey shadows growing 
round her mouth and eyes, and then held 
them forth on the palm of her hand in the 
midst of a dead silence. A little heap of 
blackened, earth-grimed metal—watch, 
chain, seals, and ring; and uppermost, 
shining out with an effect that was inde- 
scribably ‘weird, the small patch of gold 
which had been burnished, on which stood 
out in red enamel the initials B.C. 

There was a moment’s awful stillness ; 
such a stillness as might have received the 
missing man himself had he suddenly 
appeared among them, a disembodied 
spirit ; as all those startled eyes fastened 
upon the first trace of Basil Cormack, as 
he had last been seen, which had been 
revealed for five long months, Then with 
a choking cry Brenda turned away, and 
buried her face in her trembling hands, 

Her movement seemed to break the 
spell. With a half-bewildered, half-hysteri- 
cal sob, Mrs. Cormack stretched out her 
hands and took the mute witness from 
Miss Astel]. Miss Astell relinquished it 
mechanically, almost unconsciously as it 
seemed, She was looking straight before 
her into vacancy, her face grey and drawn ; 
her great eyes like the eyes of a blind 
woman. 

Gerard lifted his face, white to the lips, 
and spoke to the labourer. His voice was 
hoarse and peremptory. 

‘Where was this found — exactly 
where?” he said. 

‘In Arsdale Spinney, as I understand,” 
answered Mr, Ferrars, evidently feeling 
that the time had not yet come for his 
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retirement from his prominent position. 
“ As soon as I became aware of the grave 
importance of the discovery, I determined 
to bring the things myself to London. I 
thought it better that Wharton should 
accompany me, in order that no dis- 
crepancies or mistakes—purely inadvertent 
as they would have been, of course—might 
creep into the narrative. Wharton, tell 
Mr. Astell exactly where it was.” 

“ But what—what does it mean? Mr. 
Ferrars— Gerard, my dear—tell me, what 
do you think it means ?” 

The words came from Mrs, Cormack in 
a thiv, quavering tone, and Gerard turned 
sharply to Mr. Ferrars with a sign of 
warning. But Mr, Ferrars was a gentle- 
man on whom signs were thrown away. 

“T fear it points to but one conclusion!” 
he said ponderously. ‘ Foul play!” 

There was a wild shriek from Mrs, 
Cormack, and Gerard and Brenda sprang 
towards her just in time to catch her as 
she flung herself upon the girl’s neck in 
violent hysterics. 


CHAPTER XI, 58.C.A.M.P. 


Ir was a heavy February day ; the grey 
skies, from which, until some forty-eight 
hours previously, steady, continuous rain 
had descended for nearly three weeks, 
seemed to press closely down on the earth, 
shutting out both light and air. Every- 
thing in nature was sodden and dripping, 
beaten down and hopeless, still, from the 
pitiless soaking ; and as yet, in Yorkshire 
at least, no signs or promises of spring 
brought assurance of better times to 
come, 

Arsdale Spinney was not a cheerful 
place at the best of times, It lay in a 
steep hollow, which dipped down behind 
the gardens at the back of Arsdale House ; 
and whether from its position geologically 
considered, or whether from the loneliness 
of its situation—no road or lane, except 
the track through Arsdale Park, ran within 
five miles of it—there was about it, even 
on the brightest summer day, a certain 
atmosphere of stagnation, a stillness which 
was not the stillness of peace, but of gloom 
and decay. On this particular February 
day, with moisture dripping from every 
branch of the trees as they stood motion- 
less—lifeless as it seemed—in the dank, 
oppressive atmosphere; with all its withered 
bracken and undergrowth hanging sodden 
and heavy; with no sound, or motior, 
or touch of colour through all its length 
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and breadth ; it was as dreary a place as 
could well be imagined. 

It was about three o’clock when its grim 
quiet was disturbed — if disturbance it 
could be called. A woman’s figure, dressed 
in a dark grey gown which harmonised 
with the grey monotony of the landscape, 
crossed the piece of ground —half field, 
half common—that separated the Spinney 
from the park, and turned into one of the 
sodden, rain-washed tracks that wound 
round and round among the trees, The 
figure was Miss Astell’s. 

Three weeks had pasted since the un- 
expected ‘appearance of the Vicar of Whorl- 
beck in Mrs, Cormack’s London drawing- 
room. During those three weeks, through 
all the soaking rains and mists, emissaries 
from Scotland Yard had toiled unremit- 
tingly, stimulated into feverish energy by 
the labourer’s discovery in Aradale 
Spinney, searching the country-side, and 
searching it in vain, for some further and 
more conclusive trace of the missing man. 
The disappearance theory had given way 
completely. The discovery of the watch 
worn by Basil Cormack on the night of the 
dance pointed, in the mind of the 
authority in charge of the case, to murder ; 
and the real object of the subsequent 
search was Basil Cormack’s body. 

Mra, Cormack was lying ill in London. 
Miss Astell had excited singularly mixed 
feelings in her brother, compounded of 
hardly-to-be-concealed indignation at her 
desertion and obvious relief at her de- 
parture, by announcing—her announce- 
ment coinciding with the institution of that 
fresh search of the neighbourhood of Ars- 
dale—that business called her home; and 
those three weeks of wet weather had been 
spent by her alone at the Cottage. 

It was natural enough, she herself care- 
lessly permitting it, that Miss Astell, as 
the closest friend of the Cormack family at 
hand, should be kept constantly informed 
of the progress of the search by those en- 
gaged in it ; though the detective in charge 
never clearly understood how it came about 
that he gradually came to consider himself 
as in some way responsible to the hand- 
some woman who was only “a friend 
of the family.” He never clearly under- 
stood either how it came about that during 
the third and last week of the search 
he presented himself at the Cottage 
with his report on the conclusion of his 
day’a work as regularly as he would have 
presented himself at the Hall had Mrs. 
Cormack been at home. He was not 





even aware of the singularity of the position 
until the last day of that fruitless search 
drew to a close, On presenting himself 
before Miss Astell, to acquaint her with 
the fact that all hope of further discoveries 
was practically at an end, and to lay be- 
fore her his own view of the case—a view 
which for him had all the validity of 
proven facts—he found himself treated 
with a high-bred insolence of contempt 
that stung his professional pride to the 
quick, and awoke him to a sense of what 
he afterwards described as his “ great 
mistake in humouring a lady’s curiosity.” 

It was on the afternoon after this inter- 
view, the detective and his men having left 
Arsdale that same morning, thatthe gloomy 
stillness of Arsdale Spinney was broken, 
as has been described, by the appearance 
of Miss Astell. Miss Astell had become a 
great walker in the course of the last three 
weeks, in spite of the weather. It was in- 
tolerable in the house, she said carelessly 
to her servants ; and accordingly she had 
taken long walks about the country. The 
seven miles between Whorlbeck Cottage 
and Arsdale Spinney, whither her walks 
led her constantly, were, it seemed, as no- 
thing to her. 

But she did not look now, as she moved 
among the dripping trees and bracken 
there, as though her inclination for walking 
exercise were the result of superabun- 
dant physical strength. She was thin to 
the point of attenuation. Her face was 
haggard and worn, and her wonderful 
black hair only served to throw into relief 
the dead white of her complexion, un- 
touched by colour even about the lips, 
except when now and then a bright patch 
of red colour appeared on her thin cheeks. 
Her eyes were hollow and sunken, and as 
she lifted them now and then in the utter 
loneliness of the wood, they gazed about 
her with a fierce, half-desperate light in 
their beautifal depths. For the most 
part, however, she kept them fastened .on 
the ground, every line of her white face 
set into a terrible intentness, as she poked 
and pushed at the rain-washed ground, over 
which she passed so slowly, with a strong 
walking-stick that she carried in her 
hand. 

It was likely to take many more than 
forty-eight hours’ absence of rain to make 
any decisive effect upon the ground in 
Arsdale Spinney. During the past week 
little streams had collected and poured 
down the wooded sides of the hollow from 
all directions, washing down earth, small 
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pebbles, débris of all kinds. The heart of 
the Spinney, consequently, lying low in 
the centre of the hollow, was little better 
than a swamp, though the streams which 
had created that swamp had by this time 
ceased to do more than trickle here and 
there. But neither mud nor pools of 
water seemed to affect Miss Astell’s progress 
in the least ; she made no attempt to keep 
even to such tracks as were left, but moved 
slowly on, always with that strong 
prodding movement of her stick, and 
always turning in that direction in which 
lay the softest mud and the deepest 
bracken. 

Nearly an hour had passed since she 
entered the wood, and she had never 
paused for an instant. Her steps were 
bent, evidently unconsciously, up the 
incline, when, in her intense absorption 
in that searching, testing movement of her 
stick, she stumbled, and would have fallen 
had she not caught instinctively at the 
trunk of a tree, The shock, the physical 
jar and strain involved, seemed to bresk 
up her absolutely self-oblivious concentra- 
tion, and in the reaction a consciousness of 
physical exhaustion seemed to assert itself. 
The set, intent lines of her face, broken 
up, relaxed into the unstrung tremulousness 
of all-dominating fatigue. She leaned 
back heavily against the tree by which she 
had saved herself, and her haggard eyes 
turned from side to side as though she 
were realising, at once, her actual where- 
abouts and something less tangible which 
was absolutely hopeless and baffling. 

She was standing on the steepest slope 
of the hill close to a wide, washed track, 
which three days before had been a rush- 
ing stream. Directly in front of her rose 
a gigantic oak-tree, over one of the far- 
reaching roots of which she had stumbled. 
It stood directly in the course of what had 
been the rain-stream, and round its base 
the earth had been washed away in large 
quantities, leaving exposed great gnarled 
and twisted roots forming great cavities, 
and taking weird and fantastic shapes. 

Miss Astell stood there, weighted as it 
seemed for the moment by sheer physical 
incapacity to proceed; her face eloquent 
at once of overwhelming pain and weari- 
ness, and of mental realisation which was 
no less bitter and unconquerable. By-and- 
by she began to move her stick to and 
fro once more, but the movement was only 
a mechanical expression of restless thought, 
now ; there was no purpose or intention in 
its slow, slack movements. It was not 





until something struck against her foot 
that she started and glanced down. 

From one of the cavities under the roots 
of the tree, in which she had been un- 
consciously turning her stick, she had 
knocked out the little bleached bone of 
some small animal. She moved her foot 
with a quick repulsion and glanced in- 
voluntarily at the hole as she drew her 
stick away. It had caughtand stuck fast ; 
she gave it a sharp pull, and it came away 
with something hanging to the ferrule at 
the end. It was a rotten, earth-spoiled, 
weather-spoiled strip of what had once 
been leather, and as it fell from the stick 
a metal plate still attached to it struck 
against a stone. 

In a fiash, all trace of weariness gone as 
if by magic, Miss Astell had fallen on her 
knees on the wet ground; her face 
quivering with life, her eyes flashing with 
desperate expectancy ; and was groping 
madly in the dark holes and hollows under 
the roots with her bare hands ; digging 
and tearing as though she would tear out 
such secret as might be buried among those 
roots if she tore up the tree itself in the 
passion of her fictitious strength. One 
after another, with her hands scratched 
and bleeding as they had never been in all 
her life before, she drew out five or six 
more bleached bones—the bones of a little 
anima!—clutchiog at them and examining 
them with a callousness which contrasted 
grimly with her first movement of repulsion. 
At last no more were forthcoming, and as 
they lay in a little heap before her, still 
kneeling there and with a white intensity 
of excitement on her face terrible to see, 
she snatched up the rotten piece of leather 
and began to rub wildly—using her hand- 
kerchief, her gloves, her dress—at the 
blackened piece of metal. Slowly under 
that relentless friction the blackness yielded, 
and signs of letters engraved beneath 
appeared. Miss Astell redoubled her 
efforts, rubbing as though for life itself, and 
gradually the letters took a faint, blurred 
shape. 

§ C A M P. 

The word stood out—above a line or two 
of smaller letters—dim, hardly legible, but 
unmistakeable, and as her great eyes 
fastened on it a strange hissing breath 
parted Miss Astell’s lips, and her hands 
sank slowly, as she gazed down at the 
strip of leather with her face like a marble 
mask. She knelt there motionless, and 
absolute stillness and silence was all about 
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her. At last she slowly raised her face 
and looked upwards. It was set and grey, 
and every one of its drawn, tense lines 
was touched by the light of pitiless deter- 
mination with which her eyes were abso- 
lately alive, 

That night Miss Astell startled her 
servants by a sudden departure to London, 
Among the luggage which she took with 
her was a little leather despatch-box, 
which never left her hand. Her first pro- 
ceeding on the following morning was a 
visit, not to her brother and not to Mrs. 
Cormack, but to a certain celebrated 
private enquiry office. 


CHAPTER XII. ‘FOR YOUR SAKE.” 


THOSE three weeks of pouring rain 
which had reduced Arsdale Spinney to a 
swamp, had passed very slowly and wearily 
in Mrs, Cormack’s house in London. 

Daring the fortnight following the even- 
ing of Mr, Ferrars’ arrival with the 
jewellery discovered in Arsdale Spinney, 
Mrs, Cormack had been very ill, She 
was carried up to her room from the 
drawing-room that evening, completely 
unconscious; and Brenda sent the next 
day, in anxiety and haste, for a trained 
nurse. For a short time Mrs. Cormack 
hovered on the verge of very serious ill- 
ness, and Brenda’s pale face grew day by 
day, with the morning reports from the 
aick-room, more overclouded with anxiety; 
while poor little Miss Brown went about 
on tip-toe, a little, meek, silent shadow of 
distress. 

Then, being constitutionally strong, Mrs. 
Cormack began to throw off her actual 
illness, and emerged from the merciful 
shadow of unconsciousness that had swept 
from her mind all the details of the shock 
she had received. Slowly and by painful 
degrees, each of which was an additional 
pain to Brenda’s heart, she recalled all 
that had happened; very slowly she re- 
adjusted her mind, as it were, to the 
position of affairs ; and as the days of her 
convalescence went on, it became an evi- 
dent relief to her to talk of Basi], and of 
every possibility and probability con- 
nected with the horror of Mr. Ferrars’ 
discovery. 

Thus, by the time the search was 
abandoned as hopeless by the authorities 
at Scotland Yard, and a final report of the 
case was submitted by them, she was able 
to hear it from Gerard Astell with toler- 
able composure, , 


That same report was as conclusive as 
the total absence of all proof would allow 
it to be. The theory held by the detective 
who had conducted the case from the 
first, and concurred in by his colleagues, 
was simple and concise enough. He held 
that Basil Cormack had been decoyed 
away from his own house on the night of 
the dance, by some person or persons 
unknown, and had been murdered by him, 
or them; the scene of the murder being, 
in all probability, Arsdale Spinney. The 
burial of the watch and ring, they main- 
tained, pointed to some motive other 
than robbery for the crime ; and the latter 
motive was rendered more unlikely 
by the fact that a man would not be 


considered likely to have much money 


about him on such an occasion as a dance. 

The true motive was to them, as to 
the outside world, wrapped in hopeless 
mystery, and was likely to remain s0, 
For it must, they argued, be of necessity 


connected with some secret in the life of | 


the missing map, which secret five months’ 
close investigation had failed to reveal. 
Some hopeless entanglement, some power- 


fal influence, some desperate necessity ; | 


each and all of these might, and one of 
them must, they maintained, have existed 
in Basil Cormack’s life. 

For the failure to discover the body of 
the murdered map, the report accounted to 
the complete satisfaction of Scotland Yard. 

Not far from Arsdale Spinney was one 
of those curious bottomless pools or tarns, 
not uncommon in Yorkshire; and into 
this, which went by the ominous name of 
the “ Drowning Pot,” the body had doubt- 
less been thrown; the murderer having 
first stripped it of its valuables, and buried 
them in Arsdale Spinney for temporary 
safety, intending to return for them; 
subsequently abandoning this intention, 
however, as too dangerous. 

And this report, so terribly consistent 
alike with the facts and their limits, the 
conclusions of which were in no wise to be 
argued away, carried a cruel conviction to 
the minds of the friends of the missing 
man. With its acceptance there fell 
upon the household of Basil Cormack’s 
mother, that solemn calm which means the 
dreadfal ending of a dreadful suspense ; 
the certainty which is endurable inasmuch 
as it is not doubt. A few quiet words 
passed between Brenda and Mrs, Cormack, 
and coloured dresses gave way throughout 
the house to mourning, And then a quiet 





life, almost of routine, set in; a life which 
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in its uneventful placidity was strangely 
like the life of the early part of the 
winter. 

The resemblance was there, but the dis- 
similarity was far greater. The quiet, the 
gradual assimilation of otherinterests, which 
had been unconscious and unrecognised 
before was deliberate and sought for now; 
and the hush was the hush of acceptance, 
not the lull of temporary distraction. Mrs. 
Cormack herself did not recover her 
strength completely ; she remained a semi- 
invalid, needing constant attention from a 
woman who was half nurse, half maid. 
But perhaps the greatest difference of all 
lay about Brenda and Gerard Astell. 

The weeks that followed the definite 
suggestion of Basil Cormack’s murder 
seemed to change Brenda, as they passed, 
from a girl to a woman. The childishness 
which the first agony of horror took from 
her face never returned to it, and as her 
gentle, equable calm returned to her it 
brought a graver, sweeter, more serious 
charm than she had ever possessed before. 
A certain haunting sadness that never 
wholly left her eyes gave them a loveli- 
ness which the eyes of the Brenda Sitans- 
field of a year ago had lacked utterly. 

To her relations with Gerard Astell, too, 
there had come a subtle alteration—or, 
perhaps, developement. Daring the first 
two weeks of Mrs, Cormack’s illness 
Gerard had been the girl’s one comforter 
and counsellor. Except for him she had 
been utterly alone. In him she had found 
a constant fund of sympathy, strength, en- 
couragement, as full of tact and delicacy as 
of feeling ; and it would have been strange 
indeed if the bonds woven in those days 
of suffering could hava been lightly broken. 
After Mrz, Cormack’s comparative recovery, 
the abandonment of the search at Arsdale, 
and the general settling down that ensued, 
Gerard was no less frequently in the house, 
no less the chief prop and stay of the little 
party it held, Any other visitor from the 
outside world raraly crossed its threshold. 
Poor Mra. Cormack was too much of a 
social anomaly to have any intimate friends, 
and she was understood by her acquaint- 
ances to be in strict retirement in con- 
sequence of her bereavement, Miss Astell 
was in London, not having returned to 
Whorlbeck again after her sudden de- 
parture from it, but she was seldom seen. 
Consequently for days together the only 
breaks in Brenda’s monotonous life were 
Gerard Astell’s visits. 

But the sympathy and the encourage- 





ment which existed between them were not 
all on the one side. It was common talk 
among his acquaintances as the March 
weeks ran into April that Astell was 
‘down on his luck,” and looked “ uncom- 
monly seedy”; but as a rider was usually 
added by the commenters to the effect 
that he was “never to the fore nowa- 
days,” the comments themselves soon died 
out for want of nourishment. As a matter 
of fact, Gerard was changing day by day, 
The dissipated look of ill-health gradually 
disappeared, and his dark, ugly face grew 
pale and sharpened as the face of a man 
under severe physical training will some- 
times become. The recklessness and the 
cynicism faded out before a resolute ex- 
pression of endurance and determination, 
which gave his deep-set eyes a steady light. 
Sometimes there would be harassed lines 
about his mouth, and a repressed weariness 
about his whole demeanour which seemed 
to tell of almost insurmountable difficulties 
or troubles. And when he came to Mrs, 
Cormack’s house with such a look about 
him, he never left it without a moment or 
two alone with Brenda, brought about no 
one could have said how; a moment 
during which the girl’s face would glow 
and quiver with a sympathy at once strong 
and tender, and absolutely devoid of self- 
consciousness, as a few sentences only, 
perhaps, passed between them ; a moment 
which left the man with the wearied lines 
smoothed out and a new endurance in 
their place. ' 

The first spring weather came early in 
April that year, and with the first warm 
sunshine, the first balmy breezes, there 
came the first suggestion of possible change 
in the quiet, uneventful London life. Mrs. 
Cormack grew restless ; the heat tried her, 
physically ; and she began to talk vaguely 
of going back to Whorlbeck Hall for the 
summer, Brenda aud Gerard were unani- 
mous in deprecating for her the nervous 
strain inseparable from any change, and 
the painful associations which Whorlbeck 
must revive; and they devoted themselves 
to dissipating the idea with a delicate tact 
and tenderness which was scarcely less 
marked in the man than in the girl, But 
the notion was not to be disposed of. 
Mrs. Cormack’s first vague fancy developed 
into a settled nervous desire; and tacitly, 
no word passing between them on the 
subject, Gerard and Brenda ceased to 
oppose her. A suggestion made by Gerard 
that any place—Brighton, for instance— 
would be better than Yorkshfre, was 
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almost fretfally negatived by Mrs. Cormack. 
And by the third week in April it was 
settled that in ten days’ time the house- 
hold should move to the Hall. 

Still no word passed on the subject 
between Gerard and Brenda; a certain 
harassed depression developed in the 
former, and Brenda, presumably, was 
oppressed by the thought of returning to 
Yorkshire, for she became subdued and 
grave. Their brief interviews were longer 
and more frequent, as though from an 
unexpressed sense that discussion of some 
common interest must be compressed into 
the short time remaining. 

It was two days before the day fixed for 
the journey from town to Yorkshire, and 
Brenda was alone in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Cormack had taken a sudden fancy 
about half an hour before, to go for a 
drive; and had set out, accordingly, with 
Miss Brown and Tommy, whose childish 
aa was one of the few pleasures of her 
ife. 

Taus left to herself a curious restless 
excitement, most unusual to her, seemed 
to take possession of Brenda. She had 
looked at the clock—it was half-past three 
—and had then established herself with a 
book, a little faint flash on her cheeks, 
The clock struck four before she turned a 
page, and then she rose, and going to the 
window stood there for some time looking 
out, an anxious fold in her smooth fore- 
head, the flush deepening in her cheeks, 
She turned away restlessly at last with a 
quick little sigh, At that very moment the 
door-bell rang, and she turned quickly 
towards the door with eager eyes, her 
whole face eloquent of anxious anticipation. 
The door opened and Gerard Astell came 
in. Brenda made no attempt to receive 
him. She stood where she was in absolute 
self-oblivion. 

“Well?” she said breathlessly. ‘ Well?” 

“Tt’s all right!” he answered in the 
same tense, excited tone. ‘I’ve got it!” 

He had come straight up to her, his 
worn face all aglow with triumph and 
delight, and she put out her hand to him 
impulsively, all the anxiety in her face 
melting in a smile of infinite congratulation. 
She did not speak, and he held her hand 
fast for a moment in silence, their eyes, all 
unconscious as they were of the fact, say- 
ing infinitely more than lips could have 
said. Then he released her hand rather 
abruptly. 

Brenda moved and sat down on a low 
chair near the window; and he followed 





her example rather mechanically. As the 
first glow of excitement passed from him, 
a vague depression and constraint seemed 
to creep into his manner. From Brenda, 
also, the intensity of that first moment 
passed away, but it left her calmly, 
radiantly happy. 

‘Tam so glad!” she said softly. ‘So 
very, very glad! It is a start, isn’t it, 
and a good start !” 

He answered her bright smile with 
another which had something rather sad 
about it. 

“Yes!” he said. “It is work, regular 
work, and lasting work; a good start, as 
you say!” 

* And it leads to better things; it may 
lead to anything almost—you told me so, 
didn’t you?” 

Brenda’s pretty voice had taken an 
encouraging note which was very womanly 
and sweet, and her eyes were fixed on him 
observantly as though she hardly under- 
stood his tone. 

“Yes; it’s not without possibilities !” 
he assented, with an absence of elasticity 
which contrasted markedly with the elation 
of his first announcement. “But, of 
course, they are only possibilities.” 

“At present!” returned Brenda brightly, 
her face growing strong and hopefal. 
“Things can’t develope all at once, can 
they? It means a lot of hard work, I 
know, but the work itself is worth having, 
isn’t it 3” 

There was no childishness, no weakness 
in the words, simple as they were; it was 
the womanly Brenda developed in the 
course of the past three months who 
spoke. Gerard listened to her with a look 
that was almost dreamy on his face, and as 
he answered only with a vague gesture of 
assent, she went on with a ring of en- 
thusiasm in her voice : 

“You've been working hard all this 
time in another way! I know that quite 
well; I don’t believe anything that can 
come can be much worse ion what you've 
gone through already. And you have 
been so resolute and strong! Oh, I know— 
I know quite well how hard it has been 
for you!” 

A little smile touched Gerard’s lips as 
the earnest, vibrating voice ceased ; it was 
the smile of a man who, while he receives 
appreciation that is sweet to him, knows 
that such realisation as might render that 
appreciation to some extent justifiable is 
absolutely impossible for his critic. 

Gerard Astell had done that during the 
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last two months, of which no woman, 
possibly, could understand the sirain and 
the cost; of which even those male critics 
who passed careless comments to ‘he effect 
that “ Astell was a reformed character,” or 
 Astell seemed to be pulling in,” by no 
means understood the significance, He 
had completely altered his mode of life. 
He had broken with all his associates; he 
had cut himself off from everything that 
had hitherto made alike the pleasure and 
business of his life; and he had faced the 
consequences he had brought upon himeelf, 
in the shape of heavy liabilities and 
absence of any legitimate source of income, 
by making a humble and straightforward 
appeal to the only male relative he 
possessed in the world. The appeal had 
been responded to coldly and grudgingly, 
but practically, And all sorts of painful, 
dragging delays had resulted at last in 
such a measure of freedom from debt as 
was necessary for a fresh start in life, and 
finally in the obtaining for Gerard of a 
post involving plenty of hard work for a 
salary of four pounds a week. 

It was the steps towards these ends, 
with all the endless complications involved, 
that had been the subject of all the 
talks between himself and Brenda which 
the past months had witnessed, It was 


their final consummation which he had 


just declared to her. He had confided in 
her, and she had sustained his failing 
energies and courage sgain and again ; 
and yet, as he listened to her enthusiastic 
words of admiration, he smiled, as a man 
will where a woman is concerned—even 
when her admiration is most soothing and 
most necessary to him—to think of the 
depths beyond her ken. 

But the smile faded quickly, and an 
indefinable expression of which the only 
distinct characteristic was a great weari- 
ness, settled down on his face. He shook 
his head, with a slight movement of his 
hand which seemed to set aside her praise ; 
and was silent. 

A shade of anxiety crept over Brenda’s 
face, and she watched him for a moment 
without speaking. 

“You are tired!” she said gently. 
Too tired to look forward, I’m afraid. 
It is no wonder, after all the worry that 
you've had.” There was a slight touch of 
disappointment in her voice as she went 
on. “It all seems flat and tedious, now 
the suspense and the anxiety are over, I 
dare say. By-and-by it will look different. 
We won’t talk of the future |” 





He lifted his head slowly and looked at 
her. And as he met her eyes, all the lines 
of his face changed under a sudden wave 
of passion, and he broke into a harsh, 
choking laogh. 

“The future!” he cried. ‘No! we 
won't talk of the future! Brenda, Brenda, 
don’t you know that the fature is nothing 
to me, that life is one grey, monotonous 
grind to me, when I think of facingit with- 
out you? Brenda, don’t you understand ?” 

He had started desperately to his feet, 
and she shrank back a little in her chair, 
looking up at him with every trace of 
colour or expression gone from her face, 
leaving nothing but a breathless, unutter- 
able wonder, and a strange, undeclared 
glimmer of light in her eyes. He went on 
in a voice choked with emotion, his face 
working convulsively : 

“I didn’t meant to speak, Brenda! I 
know—I know it’s not the time, and I’m 
acad todoit. Brenda, what have I got 
to offer you? But I love you so, dear! 
I’ve loved you all the time! It was because 
of you, because of what you are, because I 
felt that I was asweep not fit to touch your 
hand, that I’ve tried to get straight. IfI 
ever come to any good it will be your 
doing twice over, for you’ve made me see 
it and you've kept me toit, Brenda, With- 
out your sympathy and your strength 
I shouldn’t have been strong enough! I 
know that! And how can I hold on with- 
out you? I don’t mesn to threaten 
you, dear ”’—the struggle in his face was 
pitiful to see—‘I’ll try to go straight 
even if—— But how can I$” 

There was a choked, despairing ring in 
his voice which made it as unlike the 
voice of the Gerard Astell of ordinary life 
as his passionate abandonment was unlike 
the careless, easy-going composure of his 
everyday demeanour. The man seemed 
to be utterly carried out of himself. He 
did not see the spreading of that light in 
the face upturned to him, nor did he hear 
the little tender cry with which the girl 
half stretched out her hands to him. 

“Look here, dear!” he went on 
thickly. “I know I ovghtn’t to have 
spoken yet. It was the getting this thing 
and the feeling that it might all be nothing 
after all, that was too much forme! That, 
and the thought of what London will be 
when you’re gone! I don’t ask you to 
answer me yet. I know it’s all too 
recent! Perhaps you'll loathe me for 
even hoping that you might come to care 
for any other fellow! But Cormack——” 
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Brenda interrupted him, She threw 
out her hands with a cry, and clasped 
them over her face. 

“Ab, don’t!” shecried. “Don’t! You 
make me feel so wicked! I didn’t love 
him! I never knew it till that night be- 
fore he went away! I never thought 
what love meant until it came so near—our 
marriage, I mean! And I began to think 
and I tried to ask him! That very night 
on the balcony! And when he kissed me 
Iknew. I knew that it was all a dreadful, 
horrible mistake, and I didn’t love him !” 

Her breath was coming in quick, sobbing 
gasps, and for the moment Gerard stood 
looking down at her, his face pale, his 
eyes gleaming strangely, his teeth set, 
Then he said, and the words seemed to 
come from between his clenched teeth, so 
rigid was the hold he kept upon himself : 

“You knew it then!” He paused a 
moment as though his feeling would not 
let him speak, and then went on slowly: 
“Ts there a chance—is there any chance 
for me?” 

The last words were scarcely audible, but 
Brenda heard them. She moved, lifted her 
face from her hands, and raised it to his. 
And as his eyes fell on it, Gerard fell on his 
knees and caught her unresisting in his 
arms, 

How many moments passed before either 
of them moved neither ever knew. But 
when Brenda lifted her face at last, it was 
a face which the man who was once to 
have been her husband had never seen. 
In the instinctive effort to help and en- 
courage Gerard Astell in his movement 
towards the right ; an effort made in such 
absolute innocence and unconsciousness of 
her growing love for him as perhaps only her 
strange position as the betrothed wife of a 
vanished man could have rendered possible ; 
strength which might have remained for 
ever undeveloped in her gentle charac- 
ter, had matured rapidly. And in the love 
with which her face was fall as she raised 
it from Garard’s shoulder all that strength 
and all the depth of her womanhood was 
concentrated. 

He took her face gently between hia 
hands and kissed it, and then she drew 
away from him, leaving her hand in his as 
she said in a low voice : 

‘‘Gerard, there is something I must 
say!” A certain agitation had been grow- 
ing in her face, and she glanced at him 
appealingly, 

“* What is it, dearest 3” 

“TI can never be happy until we know 





for certain what really happened to Basil ! 
Don’t think me unreasonable, Gerard, but 
the thought haunts me! Don’t you see” 
—her voice grew low and tremulous—“ if 
I had cared as I ought, it would all be 
so different! But I can never be at peace 
until we have some proof that I am free!” 

There was a moment's silence, and 
Gerard’s hold on her hands tightened. 

“Do you mean that you will not marry 
me until there is proof ?” 

She leaned towarde him impulsively, her 
face tremulous and imploring. 

“Ob, not quite that!” she cried 
piteously. ‘‘I know there may never be 
proof! Bat if only there could be! } 
Gerard dear, we can say nothing yet of 
this—of us, I mean. It would—poor 
Aunt Sarah would be so hurt!” Her 
face was one burning flush as she spoke, 
low and hurriedly. ‘If before the end of 
the year we could know something, you 
don’t know—I could never tell you what 
it would be to me!” 

He looked fall into her face fora moment, 
his own rather white and set. Then he 
bent his head and pressed his lips to her 
hand, 

“Tf anything is aver to be known, 
Brenda, I will know it for your sake!” he 
said. 


CHAPTER XIII. A NEW DETECTIVE, 


WHETHER or no Mrs, Cormack obtained 
the satisfaction she had expected from the 
removal to Whorlbeck Hall—and an access 
of querulous nervousness which followed 
on that step seemed to prove the contrary ; 
whether or no a certain quiet brightness 
about Brenda was or was not to be referred 
to it; there was one member of the house- 
hold to whom the change brought absolute, 
unalloyed content, and that member was 
Tommy. He had become a permanent 
part of that same household. In the 
beginning of the winter, Tommy’s delicate 
and overworked father had too surely 
fulfilled the dreary prediction made for 
him by Mrs. Cormack, by dying of 
bronchitis, leaving Tommy’s young and 
distracted mother to cope as best she could 
with nine children and an income of some- 


thing under a hundred a year. 

Under these circumstances, Mrs, Cor- 
mack’s prompt cfler to keep Tommy, and, 
as she herself expressed her views, “ to 
see to him till he was big enough to see to 
himself,” was only too thankfally accepted. 
And Tommy, whose own assent to the 
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arrangement was an extremely ready one, 
had settled down as if he had never 
known any other home. 

He had found life in London daring 
the past three months a flat, stale, and 
unprofitable affair indeed. Early in his 
experience of it he had announced that 
there was “no out-of-doors, and nothing 
to do” in London. He had further 
summed up its characteristics by complain- 
ing that the great city presented a 
monotonous sameness in its merchandise. 

“Thore’s nothing, never, but hats and 
dresses and pocket-handkerchiefs in the 
shops,” he said bitterly, after a shopping 
expedition with his nurse, 

Daring the early half of the winter he had 
derived great consolation from the atten- 
tions of Gerard Astell. Latterly, however, 
in the stress of worry that Gerard had 
passed through, he had had but little time 
for Tommy, whose existence, in con- 
sequence, had been dull indeed. 

For the first week after their return to 
Whorlbeck, Tommy was rarely in the 
house at all, except for meals. His little 
figure was to be met with everywhere and 
in every direction out of doors, as he 
rushed about, half-wild with the freedom 
and the exercise, radiant with childish 
satisfaction, and instituting on his own 
account a strict inquisition into all that 
had transpired in his absence in the 
garden, stable, and dairy, as he renewed 
his acquaiutance with every man and boy 
about the place. It was quite impossible 
for Tommy to come into contact with any 
human being without immediately throw- 
ing out lines for friendly and confidential 
relation with them. His “own garden” 
he discovered, to his huge delight, to be 
sadly in need of attention. This vast 
domain, measuring, perhaps, four feet 
square, was situated in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the carriage drive —s 
site selected by Tommy because, as he 
explained confidentially : 

“Then I can see if any one comes, and 
it’ll be some one to talk to, you know!” 

And on a sunny Thursday afternoon 
about ten days after the move from 
London, he settled down to the cultivation 
of his estate with a vigour which seemed 
to be only intensified by the heat, 

He had been digging with an energy 
which would have done credit to a day 
labourer, his straw hai flung on the ground 
beside him, his little figure braced and 
active, his childish face set into an expres- 
sion of stern resolution, until at last the 





moisture with which his curly hair lay damp 
and straight upon his forehead, began to 
trickle down his face. He paused with a 
sigh of enjoyment and fatigue, and leaning 
on his little spade with a deliberate and 
careful imitation of the pose of his model, 
the under-gardener, under similar circum- 
stances, he proceeded to mop his crimson 
face with a singularly grimy little pocket- 
handkerchief. As he did so he glanced 
in the direction of the drive, as though the 
appearance of “some one to talk to” 
would be by no means inopportune at this 
juncture, And on the instant away 
went spade, pocket-handkerchief, and pose, 
as he suddenly began to scamper down 
the drive towards the gate as fast as his 
short, white-trousered legs could carry 
him, shouting at the top of his voice: 

“Mr. Astell! Why, Mr. Astell, I didn’t 
know you were coming !” 

Gerard Astell had just opened the gate 
and was coming up briskly in the direction 
of the house. He greeted the boy with a 
laugh of satisfaction. 

“Didn’s you, Tommy?” 
* How are you?” 

Gerard’s face was like his voice, full of 
satisfaction, though there was a strong 
underlying purpose about it, too. He was 
looking very well, wiry though thin, and 
a certain grave determination about his 
face by no means overshadowed it. 

“T’m quite well, thank you!” responded 
Tommy, capering wildly before him. “TI 
say, Mr. Astell, is it a s’priee? Iv/ll be 
an awfully nice s’prise for Aunt Sarah, 
for she keeps on saying that she wishes 
you was here, and it’s so lonely. It’s 
quite a mistake of her to think it’s lonely, 
because there’s lots of people she could 
have to keep her company—much more 
than there were in London; but still, I 
know she does think so, because I heard 
her say so to Brenda this morning.” 

“And what did Brenda say?” said 
Gerard, with a little laugh, as the rapid, 
excited, childish voice paused for breath. 

‘Ob, Brenda—I don’t think she said 
anything! Bat it’ll be a nice s’prise for 
her, too, I expect!” returned Tommy 
graciously, ‘Come along in and s’prise 
them, do, Mr. Astell!” 

Mrs. Cormack, Miss Brown, and Brenda 
were all together in the drawing-room 
when Tommy led in what he announced 
asa ‘'s’prise” ; and Mrs. Cormack’s demon- 
strations of astonishment and delight at 
the unexpected appearance of Gerard Astell 
were all that even Tommy could have 


he said, 
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hoped. Into Brenda’s face there rushed | 


a soft warm flush of glad amazement as 
her eyes lighted up into a wonderful love- 
liness. A hand-shake and the briefest 
greeting passed between her and Gerard 
as their eyes met for one moment only, 
and then she drew into the back- 
ground, busying herself with the tea-table, 
while a torrent of questions and delighted 
ejaculations flowed from Mrs, Cormack. 

It was a pleasure to see him, to be sure, 
she said. They had seen no one at all 
since they left London, and really she 
wasn't sure—it was so very dull after 
all, and so full of dreadful recollections— 
whether she had done well in coming 
back. Here a hot wave of colour swept 
over Brenda’s face. And when did Gerard 
arrive, and how long could he stop? And 
wouldn’t he put up at the Hall, instead of 
at the Cottage, since his sister was still 
in London? How was his sister, and 
when was she coming down to Yorkshire? 

To all these questions and many more, 
interspersed with a great variety of 
lamentation, Gerard replied with the easy, 
cheery mixture of kindliness and fun 
which had always proved Mrs. Cormack’s 
best tonic. He had arrived about an hour 
ago, it appeared, and had walked straight 
up from the Cottage. He could only stay 
till Monday, but he hoped Mrs, Cormack 
was prepared to put up with a great deal 
of his society in the interval. He would 
sleep at the Cottage, he said, but he pro- 
posed to spend all his waking hours at the 
Hall. He had not seen his sister for 
some time, and he had no idea when she 
proposed to return to Whorlbeck. 

An hour had passed, and Mrs. Cormack 
was looking happier than she had looked 
for many days, when Gerard rose and put 
down his teacup. 

“T thought of a walk before dinner,” he 
said lightly. “Good for a fellow after 
being shut up in London, Mrs. Cormack. 
Tommy,” he added, turning to the small 
figure upon which the announcement had 
had much the same stiffening effect as it 
would have had upon a terrier, “like a 
walk?” Tommy’s sentiments were briefly 
but rapturously expressed, and then Gerard 
turned to Brenda. “ Perhaps you would 
come with us?” he said hesitatingly. 

Before Brenda could do more than shake 
her head with disappointed eyes, Mrs. 
Cormack broke in vociferously. 

“What a pity now, Brenda! You'd 
have enjoyed a little change, I know. 
She’s got a girl from the village coming to 





see her, Gerard, so of course she can’t go, 
Tommy, you must go and have your face 
and hands washed, dear child.” 

Not even the delightful prospect before 
him could wholly reconcile Tommy to this 
ordeal, which he looked upon as one of 
the totally unnecessary trials of his life 
created by amiable but painfully misguided 
elders ; and he departed reluctantly, accom- 
panied for his support under affliction by 
Mrs. Cormack herself. As they left the 
room a word passed between Gerard and 
Brenda, and they stepped out of the long 
window into the garden. 

‘You're not angry with me, Brenda? 
You don’t mind my coming!” 

The words came from Gerard, low and 
eagerly, the instant they were alone, and 
Brenda turned her face towards him and 
met his eyes, as she answered softly and 
quickly. Both were conscious that they 
had only a few moments together. 

“You know—you know how—glad I 
am!” she said. “ Bat is it wise, Gerard 
dear ?” 

“Iva all right,” he returned eagerly, 
answering her face rather than her words. 
“I’m not idling, Brenda. I don’t get into 
regular harness until Monday. And I 
haven’t come to see you, dear—not alto- 
gether, that’s to say.” The deep-set eyes 
smiled merrily for a moment, and then 
gtew graver as he went on rapidly: 
‘‘ Brenda, I’ve come down because of what 
I promised you to do. I've thought about 
it, since, incessantly, and the search must 
start from Arsdale. You see, all one’s 
thoughts start from there. So having 
these few days, I’ve just run down to try 
and make some kind of beginning. One 
never knows what may not come of going 
over old ground with new determination. 
I can but try, at all events.” ; 

The colour had died out of Brenda's 
face as he began to speak, and her eyes 
were fall of an imploring gratitude. 

“Oh, Gerard, thank you!” she whis- 
pered hurriedly. ‘Thank you! Dear, I 
can’t tell you what it will be to me to 
know that you have begun! Don’é think 
me unreasonable or fanciful, Gerard, but 
I am haunted by the thought of—of Basil. 
Now that we are so happy I can’t forget 
him ; I feel as though I were doing some- 
thing dishonourable! Gerard, I can’t help 
it, but I shall never, never have any peace 
until we know something certain.” 

Her voice was trembling as she finished, 
and her lips were trembling, too. There 
was a pale determination on Gerard’s face 
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as he met her imploring eyes and an- 
swered : 

“T know, Brenda; I feel it too. We 
must know! Hullo, Tommy,” he added, 
changing his tone on the instant, and 
turning quickly, so as to stand between 
Brenda and the window whence Tommy, a 
model sailor boy newly soaped and brushed, 
had loudly announced his readiness. ‘Come 
on, old man, Where shall we ge, eh?” 

It transpired, as the two walked down 
to the lodge gates together, that Tommy 
had a particular friend in the village in 
the local carpenter, undertaker, and 
general Jack-of-all-trades. Visits to this 
friend, who reigned over a carpenter's 
shop and yard which had an indescribable 
fascination for Tommy, were the joy of his 
childish heart; and as the village was 
nearly two miles off, and he was not 
allowed to go there unescorted, they were 
a joy not too frequently experienced. It 
was consequently to his unspeakable 
delight that his eloquent exposition of the 
charms of “ Mr, Sims” and his dwelling- 
place received from Gerard Astell a 
careless : 

“ All right, Tommy, we'll go and see 
Mr. Sims!” 

It was, perhaps, as well that in the 
supreme satisfaction with life in general 
and Gerard in particular thus engendered, 
Tommy was quite content at first to 
chatter on excitedly, regardless or oblivious 
of the fact that his companion did little or 
nothing to support the conversation. For 
Gerard was apparently fully occupied with 
his own thoughts, Grave thoughts they 
were, and difficult thoughts, to judge from 
the expression of his face ; and by degrees 
a heavy frown of cogitation appeared on his 
forehead. 

“Tt’s a great wonder, isn’t it, Mr. 
Astell ?” 

Gerard started and seemed to bring 
his thoughts back to the present with a 
vigorous effort, as he glanced down at the 
alert little face upturned towards him. 
Tommy had obviously just finished a long 
speech, and was pausing for a reply. 
Gerard smiled guiltily. 

“T’m awfully sorry, old chap!” he said. 
“But I’m afraid I wasn’t listening.” 

Tommy looked at him, his head on one 
side, with a meditative expression which 
would have been condemnation but for a 
saving recollection of their destination. 

“You haven’t been listening much, 
have you?” he said. “I’ve told you lots! 
I’ve told you about my guinea-pige, and 





about Polly and the other cows, and all 
about Richards and all his family—that’s 
the new coachman, and I don’t believe you 
even heard that! Are you thinking about 
whether Mr. Sims will be glad to see us? 
He will, I ’sure you |” 

“Tve no doubt about it!” returned 
Gerard gravely. ‘And what was the 
last thing you told me, old chap—the 
great wonder, you know 3” 

He spoke with the interest necessary for 
the restoration of perfect harmony, and 
Tommy immediately plunged into confi- 
dence again. 

“Tt was about the clock on Arsdale 
Church !” he said eagerly. ‘ You know, 
Mr. Astell! You can see it from the 
road, Mr. Sims has got it in his shop; 
he’s cleaning it ; he can clean éverything ! 
At least, he had it a little while ago, and 
I do hope it hasn’t gone yet! Now would 
you have b’lieved it? The across of that 
clock—the face, you know—is longer than 
me.” 

“Ts it really?” said Gerard, with due 
amazement, and then evidently feeling it 
incumbent on him to pursue the conversa- 
tion, he eontinued: “Does Mr, Sims 
often have clocks to clean?” 

Tommy shook his head regretfully. 

“Not very often!” he said. ‘ He says 
people let their church clocks go to wrack 
and ruin. That’s dreadful, isn’t it? He 
says so long as they go at all, they don’t 
care! He ought by rights to have had 
Arsdale clock months ago, he says—only 
I’m so glad he didn’t, ’cos then you and 
me couldn’t have seen it, and now we 
shall, I hope. Just fancy, it’s been striking 
wrong ever since September !” 

‘How dreadful!” agreed Gerard, with 
much solemnity. 

“Isn't it ?” returned Tommy, with a litile 
skip. 

He felt that conversation was actually 
under weigh, and he warmed accordingly to 
his subject. ‘“ Mustn’t it have been a 
dreadful inconvenience, Mr. Astell? You 
see, when it was really six, for instance, 
it struck four; and when it was two it 
struck twelve.” 

 Arsdale Church clock |” 

The words came from Gerard with an 
odd vibration about them, and he stopped 
suddenly and stood looking down at the 
child with such a strange flash of expres- 
sion on his face that Tommy gazed up at 
him in half-resentful surprise, 

“T thought you really were attending, 
now,” he said severely. ‘I’ve been telling 
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you about Arsdale clock all the time, and 
you pretended it was very interesting.” 

“It is, old man, it is.” Gerard spoke 
hastily, almost incoherently, and he 
finished with a slight, hoarse laugh. “ Ars- 
dale Church clock strikes twelve when the 
time is really two?” The words were 
uttered slowly, as though he were trying 
to arrange in his mind some significance 
which they might possess. ‘And it’s 
been like this since—since when, Tommy?” 

“Since September,” returned Tommy, 
half reluctantly. 

‘Bat since when in September? Do 
you know? Was it before 4 

With all a child’s shrinking shyness and 
reserve where anything mysterious or 
terrible is concerned, Tommy had never 
been known, since first he had been made 
to understand that his cousin Basil had 
* gone away,” to make the most distant 
allusion to that unexplained departure. He 
understood now instantly what landmark 
Gerard was about to set before him, and 
he forestalled the words quickly. He 
nodded his head rapidly. 

‘**'Yes!” he said in a hurried, reluctant 
whisper. ‘It began that day—you know— 
when there was a party. I heard Mr. Sims 
tell Martin. He said it was a coincidence.” 

Without another word, his face set and 
stern, and his eyes fixed as though he 
found himself face to face with a mental 
problem which, in its entirety, his brain 
could not yet even state, Gerard turned 
and began to stride along the road to the 
village at a pace which told that his little 
companion was forgotten. He pulled up 
in a few minutes, apologised, and con- 
tinued at a more reasonable pace. Bata 
cloud of preoccupation still enveloped him, 
and Tommy felt that the whole expedition 
was, in some mysterious and inexplicable 
manner, overshadowed, 2 

Even the fascination of Mr. Sims’s shop 
did not restore the lost tone. Tommy was 
vaguely oppressed and aware of the futility 
of all earthly anticipation as he found 
himself only slightly thrilled even by the 
fact that the clock was still to be inspected. 
Gerard’s remarks during the visit were 
only such as courtesy demanded of him. 
He stood, for the most part, leaning against 
the carpenter’s bench, his eyes fixed on the 
great clock-facs as it leant against the 
opposite wall. Oaly when he turned to 
leave the place he seemed to rouse himself. 
He pointed with his stick to the clock. 

“Strike gone wrong?” he said briefly to 
Mr, Sime. 








That authority smiled condescendingly,. 

“The whole thing gone wrong. as you may 
say, sir. Neglect, and nothing else! That 
clock, Mr. Astell, has been striking two 
hours behind the corrsct time throughout 
the winter, sir, and it’s only just come into 
my hands.” 

“When did it go wrong first? You 
can’t remember, I suppose ?” 

Mr. Sims hesitated. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “I do happen to 
know, because it’s a day as we shan’t none 
of us forget in a harry, and it’s been dated 
from the first, so to speak. The first day 
as it was noticed that that there strike was 
wrong was the twentieth of September 
last—the day of the great party at Arsdale 
House !” 


CHAPTER XIV, BROTHER AND SISTER. 


“WHY, you're never thinking of going 
yet, surely? It’s not half-past nine!” 

“TI know! It is rather early, Mrs. 
Cormack ; but I think if you'll forgive me 
—I don’t feel quite fit, you know. The 
journey, or—or something !” 

Gerard’s words—as had been his manner 
throughout the evening which had passed 
since his reappearance at the Hall with 
Tommy—were a somewhat confused and 
heavy reproduction of his usual demeanour, 
The evening had been dull, a fact to which 
a vague flatness and disappointment in 
Mrs, Cormack’s voice witnessed; and 
Gerard’s rather incoherent explanation of 
himself, as he rose to take leave at an 
unusually early hour, seemed by no means 
uncalled-for. 

The faint shadow of questioning anxiety 
which had been gathering on Brenda's 
face grew more pronounced as he 
spoke, and her eyes were distressed and 
wistful as he turned to her to say “ good 
night.” He did not answer their questioning 
by look or sign, shaking hands hurriedly 
and confusedly, and rather avoiding her 
eyes as he answered Mrs, Cormack’s 
loquacious regrets and hopes that a night’s 
rest might “ quite set him up,” and making 
his leave-taking in every way as brief as 
possible, 

Once outside the Hall, however, he 
showed no further desire for the night’s rest 
to which Mrs, Cormack had referred, Asthe 
front door closed behind him a quick sigh of 
relief escaped him, and he pushed back 


‘his hat with a gesture which seemed the 


physical outcome of a mental oppression ; 
his face settled into an expression which 
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it had worn more than once for an instant 
or two at atime during the evening—an 
expression of intent and bewildered 
cogitation—and he set out slowly towards 
the Cottage, walking like a man lost in 
thought, 

More than once during the course of 
the walk those slow steps came altogether 
to a standstill, evidently with no con- 
sciousness of the fact on Gerard’s part, 
and he stood motionless in the road staring 
straight before him, his brows contracted, 
his lips working slightly as though he were 
stating and restating a problem not to be 
solved by any effort which he could bring 
to bear upon it, By the time he finally 
reached the garden gate of the Cottage he 
was very pale, and his eyes were harassed 
and disturbed. 

He walked up the garden and entered 
the house, and as he crossed the hall a 
servant met him with a yellow paper in 
her hand. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir,” she said, 
“but this telegram came from Miss Astell 
about two hours ago.” 

She handed him the paper. He glanced 
down at it and read the following words : 

“Expect me by 11.50 to-night at 
Helston, Send James with pony-cart. 
Do not sit up.” 

As Gerard’s eyes fell upon the first 
words a dull colour rushed over his face. 
He looked up hastily, and then looked 
down again at the telegram. He did not 
speak, and after waiting a moment the 
woman continued : 

** We’ve made everything ready, sir, and 
I am just going to lay supper for my 
mistress in the dining-room, Shall I shut 
up the house, or will you be sitting up?” 

“ No—yes—I don’t know! You can 
shut up the house, any way.” 

Gerard spoke almost incoherently, and, 
handing the paper back mechanically to 
the woman, to whom it was addressed, 
went quickly down the passage to a little 
room at the back of the house in which he 
sometimes smoked. He shut the door 
after him with a violence which was 
obviously as unconscious as it was unusual 
in him, and flinging himself into a chair, 
stared up at the ceiling as he had stared into 
the darkness during his walk home, with 
every perturbed, perplexed, and harassed 
line in his face accentuated a hundred- 
fold. By-and-by he rose with a restless 
movement of unendurable agitation, and 
taking out a cigar, began to pace up and 
down the room as he lighted it. But it 





was hardly weli alight before he threw it 
nervously away, and continued to pace up 
and down, stopping now and then, absorbed 
and feverish, to finger any object that pre- 
sented itself to his hand, or gazing down 
fixedly at the floor. There were sounds 
about the house—sounds of the servants’ 
preparations in the dining-room, of the 
shutting up of the house, of the servants 
going to their rooms, There were sounds 
from without as the pony-cart departed to 
meet the expected mistress, Then there 
was perfect quiet. Still Gerard Astell, 
alone in that little room, never ceased to 
move restlessly to and fro. 

At last there came another sound— 
wheels upon the road, and the quick trot 
of the pony as it drew near its stables. 
And as he heard it, Gerard stopped 
abruptly with the face of a man who finds 
suddenly upon him a position for which 
he is not prepared, in spite of hours of 
mental activity; of a man, apparently, 
who finds himself caught as he had hardly 
intended, for he turned out the gas with 
a swift, half-involuntary movement, and 
went across the hall towards the stairs. 
But if he had proposed to reach his room 
unseen, he was too late. He was not 
half-way down the hall when there was 
the click of a key in the latch, The door 
was pushed open, and his sister’s voice 
called to her groom : 

‘All right, James! Good night!” 

An instant later Miss Astell had crossed 
the threshold. 

She saw her brother at once—they were, 
indeed, face to face—and stopped short ; 
stopped with a suddenness which seemed 
to leave her figure, tall and dark in its 
travelling wraps, curiously braced and 
instinct with intense life. She wore no 
veil, and across her face, which showed 
almost dead white in the gaslight, there 
flashed an indescribable expression, which 
left it hard and set as a mask. Gerard, 
also, had stopped abruptly, a dull flush 
on his face; and for an instant the 
brother and sister, as though touched by a 
common impulse, confronted one another 
in a strange silence, 

Miss Astell was the first to move and 
to break the silence. There was a fitful 
gleaming light in her eyes, which, in its 
suggestion of something behind, accen- 
tuated that likeness to a mask about the 
cold rigidity of her features, as she came 
down the hall and said, in a tone of chill 
composure which, like her face, seemed to 
conceal or control something : 
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* You are still up, then ?” 

She went through no form of greeting. 
Her acceptance of the position was as 
matter-of-fact as though it had been the 
very object of her journey. But her com- 
posure seemed rather to intensify the 
unusual air of embarrassment which hung 
about Gorard, and his answer was herried 
and incoherent, 

‘‘ |—yes—that is—I was just going up ! 
You—TI hardly expected you so soon! 
How are you, Magdalen ?” 

As though the singularity of his manner 
had caught her attention, Miss Astell’s 
eyes were intently observant of him for an 
instant. Then she said deliberately : 

“Tm quite well, thank you! You 
didn’t intend to sit up for me, then? And 
yet it is not late—for you! At any rate, 
you'll keep me company while I have 
something to eat? I suppose there is 
something to eat?” 

She passed on into the dining-room, and 
Gerard followed her perforce; followed 
her slowly and reluctantly, his eyes, in 
which the perplexity had deepened, fixed 
upon the graceful figure before him. 

Miss Astell hardly seemed hungry, in 
spite of her expressed desire for food. She 
prepared to take supper with some circum- 
stance, exacting incessant service in the 
matters of laying aside her wraps, of 
carving for her, and so forth, from her 
brother ; services which Gerard rendered 
with a maoner singularly unlike his usual 
daring insouciance with his sister —a 
manner which was tentative and almost 
propitiatory. But when she was finally 
supplied with every possible accessory to a 
meal, and Gerard had subsided into an arm- 
chair at the other end of the table, Miss 
Astell merely played with her knife and 
fork and talked; talked with an even, 
unceasing flow of language about which 
there was a touch of keen excitement, in 
spite of its surface composure; as there 
was an always growing excitement in the 
barning eyes which never left her brother's 
face or figure. 

Nor was she content to absorb the con- 
versation. Released from active service, a 
certain absence of mind had fallen upon 
Gerard in which he would evidently have 
sat absorbed, hardly hearing the words 
addressed to him. But this his sister 
would by no means allow. Again and 
again she paused, forcing upon him the 
sense of her words—always of a trivial 
and even irrelevant nature—and dragging 
an auswer from him whether he would or 





no. Perhaps it was as a consequence of this 
ruthless straining of his mental faculties 
that Gerard by-and-by grow restless. His 
face flushed and paled in rapid alternation, 
and his answers became always more vague 
and incoherent. That his brain was work- 
ing on lines of its own, and that he was 
hardly conscious of what his sister said, 
even when he answered her, was a fact 
declared at last by his breaking suddenly 
and directly into her speech. 

‘t Magdalen, look here,” he said. He 
had leaned impetuously forward across the 
table, and was looking straight at his sister 
with a certain strange courageousness in 
his brown eyes; and he spoke in a low, 
jerking tone. “I’m going to make a 
clean breast to you, and I take it you'll 
do the same for me, and we shall get this 
thing cleared up. I'd better begin from 
the beginning, it seems to me. I was in 
an awfully bad way last summer and 
autumn —debts, debts of honour — you 
know the kind of thing ; and things seemed 
to be working up for the worst kind of 
smash. 1’d done all I knew in the money- 
raising way, tried every single chance, and 
last September it came to this—six hundred 
pounds or smash, Cormack ;” he paused 
@ moment, and let his eyes rest on the 
table as he opened and shut his hand 
uneasily ; “well, I’d asked Cormack to give 
me a hand in June; that day you came 
in from the Hall and found me, I had come 
down to see him about it; you remember, 
perhaps? And he, wel), poor chap, he 
wasn’t like himself, was confoundedly un- 
pleasant, in short—anud we had words, I 
was at the very end of my tether, but I 
couldn’t see myself asking him again; and 
I played every other card in my hand 
until the last moment. Then, I couldn’t 
go under! It was September then; I 
was at Hickthorpe, staying with a fellow 
for the Leger; and I started off one 
evening—almost in spite of myself, don’t 
you know—to walk over to Arsdale and 
see Cormack, I wasn’t in a state of mind 
to remember anything in the world except 
the mess I was in, or I shouldn’t have 
chosen that particular evening. When I 
came up the hill to the house, it was all 
lighted up, and there were carriages about 
and streaming up and down the drive, 
Look here, Magdalen, it was the night of 
the dance, don’t you know !” 

The instant he began to speak, with the 
words she had been uttering arrested on 
her very lips, all the excitement of his 
sister’s demeanour, hitherto apparent in 
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her restless speech, seemed to culminate 
and concentrate itself in an abnormal still. 
ness, Throughout the long story, hurried 
out with a shamefaced straightforwardness 
which never altered, she sat gazing at her 
brother, her beautiful features sharp with 
a watchfulness which seemed to develope 
with every breath into an intent expectancy, 
which deepened again in her gleaming 
eyes into what looked like a strange sug- 
gestion of triumph. He paused, but she 
did not speak, nor did her expression 
change atall. Shesat perfectly motionless, 
with her eyes fastened on his face, 

Gerard moved uneasily. He went on 
with his eyes fixed on the table-cloth. 

“ Perhaps I ought to have spoken of this 
before,” he said, He spoke now nervously 
and hesitatingly. ‘‘It didn’t seem neces- 
sary — you'll see that directly, and it 
wasn’t the kind of errand a man wants 
to brag about! I was more or less off my 
head with desperation, and having got 
there I wasn’t to be choked off. I made 
up my mind—or it got made up for me, 
for I was like a man walking in his sleep— 
to wait about till the people were gone, 
and take my chance with Cormack after- 
wards. Good Lord, how long the time 
seemed!” He broke off suddenly, and 
beat the table absently with his hand. 
Then something seemed to recall him to 
the present, and he went on in another 
tone, businesslike and constrained. ‘‘I 
walked about the roads for some time. 
Then I was getting dog-tired —it’s a 
fairly long pull from MHickthorpe to 
Arsdale—and impatient. So I came up 
nearer to the house, and tried to pass 
the time by looking at the people in 
the gardens and on the terraces. I was 
leaning up against one of the palings, 
noticing all kinds of things as a man 
will when he’s on the rack, when I 
saw Cormack come out on the library 
terrace with Miss Stansfield.” He paused 
again, staring straight at the table. ‘“ Of 
course I— well, it was easy to put the 
palings in my line of sight!” he resumed 
abruptly, and a little hoarsely. “ And then 
having nothing else to do, I thought things 
over a bit. When I looked round at the 
houee again—I don’t know how long after 
—the terrace was empty. I was just 
turning to go away when I saw Cormack 
come out on to it again, and, Magdalen, 
you came out after him!” 

He stopped and looked up suddenly fall 
into Miss Astell’s eyes, his own almost 
painfully questioning and deprecating. 





Miss Asteli’s lips were a thin line, and her 
nostrils quivered slightly against the in- 
tense stillness of every other muscle. She 
did not speak. Only she slowly stretched 
out one hand and clenched it round her 


handkerchief as it lay beside her on the [| 


table, 

A startled, dubious expression flashed 
across Gerard’s face, and he drew back, 
still looking at his sister, as though to see 
her better. His voice as he spoke again 
was altered. There was a tone in it as 
though something hitherto wholly vague 
andincredible were awakening into definite, 
insistent life. 

“T never thought of this again,” he said, 
“after I heard the details of Cormack’s 
disappearance, for this reason. As I turned 
away, I heard Arsdale Church clock strike 
twelve. One of the points of the evidence 
consisted of Miss Stansfield’s statement 
that she saw him last at a quarter to two. 
Consequently I thought vaguely that hia 
movements were known for an hour and 
three-quarters after I saw him. It is 
only to-day that—that I have reason to 
think differently.” With a sudden move- 
ment which was unconsciously young and 
impulsive, and extraordinarily at variance 


with his usual manner with his sister, he. 


leaned forward again over the table, 
carefully avoiding looking at her this time, 
however, ‘ Magdalen,” he said, ‘‘ Arsdele 
Cburch clock was wrong by two hours that 
night, and what I took for twelve was two 
o'clock. If that is so, you were with 
Cormack after the hour which is given as 
the last time he was ever seen, Why have 
you never said 80?” 

There was a strange gasp, and Mias 
Astell sank slowly back in her chafr, her 
fingers tearing vith a slow movement at her 
handkerchief, her eyes still fixed on her 
brother, her face working with such a wild 
confusion of passion thatit was little wonder 
that it was almost livid, or that her breath 
came heavily and laboriously. Gerard 
looked at her for an instant, his own fsco 
paling to the lips, and then, almost as 
though in self-defence, he rushed into 
speech ; low, breathless, appealing speech. 

“Tf it’s a horrible blunder of some 
sort, Magda, forgive me!” he said. “I 
can’t understand it. I don’t believe it. 
And I’m a brute to have rushed all this 
story on you, perbaps, when the whole thicg 
may all be some tremendous mistake ! 
Bat it’s been hammering at me until I'm 
half silly! I can’t forget how you disliked 
him! Is it possible—is it possible—mind, I 
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only ask you, Magdalen—that you have 
held back a clue because of that? Is it 
possible that there is something you know? 
If so, for the sake of those whom the 
suspense is torturing, tell it, in Heaven’s 
name !” 

* You villain! You pitiful villain !” 

Miss Astell had risen to her feet, tall and 
erect, quivering and vibrating in every nerve 
with a passion that seemed literally to 
possess her. Contempt, hatred, loathing, 
all blended into a fearful triumph, touched 
her face into a ghastly beauty which it 
had never known before. Gerard shrank 
back, his lips parted, his own eyes 
dilated. She was quite still, even now; 
her voice was not raised. And that dreadful 
quiet seemed to accentuate indescribably 
the whirlwind of feeling with which it 
quivered, 

“You are too late!” she said. ‘Too 
late by many weeks! What have you 
heard, you scoundrel, to make it worth 
your while to play this wretched farce ? 
Disliked him? Yes, perhaps, as far as you 
can know!” There was a weird ring in 
her voice as she spoke the words. ‘But 
there was something before that; some- 
thing that you could not count upon; 
something that you did not know, 
There was a time when Basil Cormack 
and I were to have been man and 
wife. That time passed. I—disliked 
him! But the memory of it remained 
tome!” She paused, battling for breath ; 
and in that moment, evincing itself 
in some weird way through her invin- 
cible stillness and quiet, her inward passion 
seemed to gain upon her, and her eyes 
blazed wildly, ‘1 am of rather stronger 
stuff, perhaps, than my successor,” she con- 
tinued, “and I was not content to 
bewail the mystery of Basil Cormack’s 
fate. I vowed to penetrate it. It wasa 
little thing that put a clae into’ my mind 
—only a moment’s loss of self-control. 
You are a good actor! Once on the track, 
light came to me from every side, until 
the whole thing flashed into distinctness 
with that man’s discovery in Arsdale 
Spinney.” She paused and laughed a low, 
harsh laugh. “The detectives failed!” 
she said. ‘They found a mystery and 
they left a mystery. But I succeeded ! 
Where did you lose your dog ?” 

As though the question which Miss 
Astell flang at him with a triumph of 
which the insolence alone told that she 
had passed beyond her own control, had 
broken into the ghastly bewildermdnt with 





which his face was blank and drawn, 
Gerard stumbled blindly to his feet. 

‘®Magdalen!” he said hoarsely, almost 
stupidly. “Good Heavens, Magdalen !” 

She contemplated him for a moment, 
and then she laughed again. 

‘Tt was a marvellous piece of careless- 
ness!” she said. ‘Is it through a special die- 
pensation that creatures like you so often 
make mistakes like that? Did it never 
occur to you that your dog’s body might 
be found ?” 

‘** What do you mean?” 

Apparently the fierce, groping confusion 
of his tone, the ashen incomprehension of 
his face, added something to the fire of her 
passion, She paused a moment, and then 
suddenly drew a step nearer as she hurled 
her next words into his very face in a 
tense, vibrating tone. 

“TI found your dog’s bones in Aredale 
Spinney. I found them with its collar— 
evidence conclusive of their identity, You 
yourself had roused my suspicions before 
there was any talk of murder in the 
matter, and finding proof of your presence 
where you had concealed it, I knew— 
I knew that I was on the track at 
last! I took my witness to a private 
enquiry office in London, not to the man 
you fooled at Scotland Yard; and we 
have tracked you down! All that you 
have chosen to tell me to-night, so much 
too late, as to your presence at Arsdale, 
and its cause, I have known for weeks. 
And I know more! I know as though I 
had seen it the sequel which you have not 
told. I know that you met Basil Cor- 
mack when I left him in the garden ; that 
you demanded help of him, and that he 
refused, and that you murdered him! 
What horrible traces of your deed clung 
to your dog, and made it necessary that 
you should put it so hastily and, thank 
Heaven, so clumsily out of the way, I can 
well guess,” 

She stopped, shuddering so conval- 
sively that she stretched out one hand 
and stood clinging to a chair for 
support. And in the sudden silence 
Gerard, his face, his very lips, a dreadful 
grey, with every sort of expression but 
paralysing horror gone alike from every 
feature and from his dilated eyes, faced 
her without word or movement ; faced her 
like a figure carved out of rock; until she 
began again to speak in short, uneven 
sentences, which seemed to be less ad- 
dressed to him than an unconscious relief 
to her own self. 
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“It is over at last!” she said. “I have 
waited—ah, how long I have waited !— 
while they piled it up, a witness hee, a 
bit of evidence there. The last witness 
has been unearthed at last, and to-morrow, 
or at latest on the next day, you will be 
arrested for the murder of Basil Cormack !” 

Her voice rose at last as she said 
the last words into a low cry, and 
before that cry had died away it was 
taken up and carried away by another as 
Gerard, his stupor broken up suddenly 
into a very frenzy of horror, broke into 
rapid, incoherent speech. 

“‘ Magdalen,” he cried, ‘ Magdalen, for 
Heaven’s sake! You don’t believe this 
hideous thing ! Itisn’t possible! Evidence ! 
Witnesses ! Great Heaven! What evidence 
can there be against an innocent man ? 
Magdalen, if there is more in your conceal- 
ment of your meeting with Cormack on 
that cursed evening than I can bear to 
think ; if, as you seem to suggest, there 
were old scores between you of which I 
never dreamed; if—if you have any- 
thing to fear from the truth—don’t take 
thie way of concealing it! For your own 
sake as much as for mine, think what you're 
doing! Don’t tell me the trath.” He 
drew back suddenly, great drops of mois 
ture standing on his forehead. ‘All 
the enquiries are closed. I swear to 
you that they shall never be reopened. 
You and I need never see each other again, 
and some day, perhaps, I can forget-——” 

He was interrupted. For the third time 
that night Miss Astell laughed—a terrible, 
derisive laugh. 

“ An actor!” she said. 
An excellent actor !” 

Only those few words, but they fell 
upon Gerard’s passionate speech as water 
falls upon fire. A long hissing breath 
parted his grey lips; the vivid life died 
out of his face, the energy with which he 
was quivering faded away, and he stood 
before his sister cold, trembling, stupefied. 
Twice he moistened his dry lips to speak, 
and twice her eyes seemed to freeze the 
words upon them. Then he said heavily, 
falteringly : 

‘You don’t know what you’re saying, 
Magdalen. You don’t mean it!” 

“T mean to hang you!” she returned 
slowly. ‘‘Hope nothing from such a 
miserable expedient as the shifting of sus- 
picion on to me! That hope will fail you. 
All hopes will fail you. And do not think of 
escape. I have told you what I had intended 
to keep from you until the moment of your 





“T told you so! 





arrest, A mistake, of course! But do not 
hope to profit by it. You might more easily 
escape from the condemned cell than escape 
from me !” 

She stood before him for another 
moment, looking down on him as he sank 
blindly into a chair, still and relentless, all 
the excitement gone at last from her tone 
and manner, borne down, as it seemed, by 
the irresistible force of an indomitable 
resolution, Then she turned and passed 
out of the room, leaving her brother fallen 
forward with his head upon his arms as 
they lay across the table. 


CHAPTER XV. THE LAST WITNESS. 


THE afternoon shadows were beginning 
to grow long. Across the smooth green 
lawn which lay behind the Cottage, the 
reflections of the tall poplars, which backed 
the garden wall so quaintly, were creeping 
slowly on in long, level lines; creeping to 
the very feet of Miss Astell as she sat still 
and unoccupied in a basket-chair; creeping 
again beyond her to where Gerard was 
pacing heavily up and down on the grass, 
Neither brother nor sister ever glanced at 
the other. The one sat, the other moved 
to and fro, in an absolute isolation, in which 
each was, nevertheless, intensely conscious 
of the other’s presence ; and the effect thus 
subtly produced was indescribably chill and 
terrible, 

Throughout the long hours that had 
passed since Gerard had emerged from the 
stupor into which he had passed on the 


previous night, he had not been for one 


instant released from the consciousness of 
his sister’s presence. Stumbling upstairs 
to his room in the light of early morn- 
ing, he had been made aware, by a slight 
movement as he passed, that behind her 
half-opened door Miss Astell was awake and 
watchful, He had realised vaguely that 
she had watched throughout the night. 
Through the three hours that immediately 
ensued, as a sort of under-current of ner- 
vous ‘torture, he had listened mechani- 
cally for the shutting of that door, for 
that slight assurance of some measure of 
freedom, and he had listened in vain. At 
nine o’clock had come a message—and 
concealed within the message a threat—to 
the effect that breakfast was waiting. He 
had gone downstairs, moving like a man 
in a dream, with a dazed blankness in his 
sunken eyes, into the actual presence of 
which even unseen he had been so painfully 
conscipus. Not one word of any sort or 
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kind had passed between the brother and 
sister during breakfast, and after breakfast 
Gerard, standing irresolute and stupefied, 
had realised that Miss Astell was pausing 
also, and that her movements waited upon 
his. He turned away and went into the 
smoking-room, Quietly, composedly, and 
as inevitably as though she bad been his 
shadow Miss Astell followed him, and 
sat down at a little writing-table near 
the door. 

As though the spell of silence had 
grown heavier as it was yielded to, they 
had sat there in a dual solitude more 
terrible than any loneliness, without a 
word. As the morning wore on there 
came gradually over Gerard’s face a certain 
change. The blank stupefaction of suffer- 
ing began to yield to something more 
active; his expression became that of a 
man who struggles to think, who is in- 
tensely conscious of the pressing necessity 


{ for thought, for calculation, for self-control. 


But such concentrated, methodical mental 
effort was as obviously impossible to him. 
Rising against it, confusing it, and beating 
it down, was his relentless consciousness of 
that still figure towards which his eyes 
would wander when they had become most 
intent; penetrating his every effort was a 
creeping sense that the watchfulness of 
that figure was not concentrated wholly on 
him; that his sister was keenly alive to the 
slightest sound from without, that she was 
intensely expectant. 

Lunch had been gone through—the form 
of lunch, that is to say—and then the very 
intensity of the strain upon Gerard had 
worked some sort of rebellion against it in 
him. He had gone out into the garden, 
his face set into a dogged concentration. 
His sister had followed him, but he had 
neither glanced at her nor relaxed a muscle, 
and for two hours he had walked steadily 
up and down. 

How much force had gone to that de- 
termined struggle for thought, how heavily 
it had taxed his resources, physical and 
mental, was obvious now from his face, 
White and set, with sunken, dark-ringed 
eyes and compressed lips, there was a 
desperation about its resolution which 
told of something more nearly akin to 
nervous exhaustion than to strength. A 
footstep sounded on the road beyond the 
house. Miss Astell turned her head 
instantly and swiftly, listening intently, 
and Gerard started as though he had been 
shot, and stopped in his walk, listening 
too. The footstep died away in the 





distance, and great drops of moisture stood 
on his forehead. He paused a moment, 
his eyes full of agony, and then he turned 
and walked quickly up to his sister. 

‘‘T am going to the Hall!” he said in a 
low, hoarse voice, 

Without a word she rose and walked 
beside him. In the same ghastly silence 
they passed down the garden ; in the same 
ghastly silence they traversed the road 
which lay between the Cottage and the 
Hall; in the same ghastly silence they 
followed Mrs. Cormack’s footman down the 
long passage to the drawing-room. 

In contrast to that silence, the outburst 
of exclamation, reproach, astonishment, and 
welcome on which the door opened seemed 
almost deafening, and Miss Astell’s perfect 
composure as she advanced to that lady 
had something abnormal in it. 

‘* Well, to be sure!” said Mrs. Cormack. 
“ And this is what’s kept Gorard away all 
day! Well, there, my dear, I’m as glad as 
glad to see you! And we've been that 
wondering and disappointed all day to 
think that he never came near us, haven’t 
we, Brenda? And when did you come 
down, Magdalen, my dear ?” 

Brenda had made no answer to Mrs. 
Cormack’s appeal for confirmation of her 
words. She was gazing straight at Gerard’s 
ashen face, her girlish face pale, her eyes 
wide and pitiful, the vague shadow which 
had touched her on the previous evening 
developed into a living fear. And as thotgh 
answering the mute appeal, Gerard went 
across the room to her side and spoke in a 
low, uneven voice, under cover of Mrs. 
Cormack’s vociferous conversation : 

“Can you come into the garden ?” 

She glanced across to where Miss Astell 
and Mrs. Cormack, with Mies Brown for 
chorus, were apparently quite absorbed in 
an account of the unexpected arrival of the 
former, and then passed quickly out of the 
long window. 

“Oh, Gerard, what is it?” she said, 
“What is it, my poor boy !” 

“Come down to the rose-garden!” he 
answered hoarsely. 

The rose-garden, the making of which 
had been old Mr, Cormack’s joy and 
pride, lay at the bottom of the garden, 
sheltered from observation from the house 
by an intervening group of trees, Passing 
quickly round these trees and down the wind- 
ing gravel walks—the fugitive air so strong 
upon Gerard that it communicated itself 
to Brenda—and turning under the arched 
opening that led to their destination, they 
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stood at the top of a wide lawn, broken 
into grass walks by beds of rose-trees, 

which sloped easily down to where a rose. 
- grown palisade separated the garden from 
the park beyond. The sun had disappeared ; 
there were no shadows thrown by the 
magnificent trees grouped about the undu- 
lating expanse which stretched from the 
palisade away into distance. The quiet of 
twilight rested on everything. 

‘‘Now, Gerard,” said Brenda breathlessly. 
Her two hands were clinging to his arm, 
she was looking up into his face with 
her own quivering with suspense, and 
she felt him start and thrill convulsively 
from head to foot. She turned her 
head instinctively, to follow the direction 
of his haggard, staring eyes, and then she 
drew swiftly away from him with a little 
cry. Standing in the entrance through 
which they had come, watching them with 
a strange flash in her eyes, stood Miss 
Astell, 

** Another piece of evidence,” she said. 
“T thought eo!” 

There was a pause. As though influenced 
unconsciously by the cold sneer in the other 
woman’s voice, Brenda drew close to 
Gerard as suddenly as she had drawn away 
from him, and laid her fingers upon his 
arm. Gerard’s other hand closed on them 
convulsively, and he stood so, confronting 
his sister, the courage of desperation gather- 
ing slowly on his face, It was he who 
broke the silence, addressing Miss Astell 
in a low, grating voice. 

“Do you mean to stay?” he said. 

“ Yes!” 

He turned from her with a gesture of 
defiance which was not without a kind of 
dignity, and, with a strange, deliberate 
passion, gathered Brends, frightened and 
unresisting, into his arms. 

“Brenda,” he said, ‘Brenda, my love, 
tell me you love me and forgive me for the 
misery that I can’t keep out of your life.” 

For a moment he held her as though he 
could never let her go, she clinging to 
him with a supreme sense of crisis in which 
even her incomprehension seemed to be 
lost. Then he released her, He turned 
her gently, so that she no longer saw Miss 
Astell, and holding both her hands in his, 
looked into her face. Brenda was white 
now to the lips ; her eyes were large and 
dark ; but the nervous, uncertain expres- 
sion of dread which had haunted her face 
had passed away, leaving it strong and 
womanly as she looked steadily back into 
his eyes. 








Apparently her sweet courage shook 
Gerard more than any demonstration of fear 
might have done. His pale lips twitched 
nervously; something of the determina- 
tion of his features faltered, and he broke 
into eudden speech in a voice so husky as 
to be almost inaudible. 

“Ob, my dearest,” he said, “forgive me! 
What right had such a brute as I am to 
ask for your love? Why didn’t I remem- 
ber that no man sows a past like mine 
and reaps a present fit to share with you? 
Ah, Brenda, Brenda! It’s knocked me 
over and taken out all my fight to think 
of you! To think what this will be to 
you! To know that if I’d been another 
sort of fellow it never could have hap- 
pened !” 

His head had bent lower and lower as 
he spoke, and he stood before Brenda now, 
wringing her hands in both of his, a man 
self-convicted and overwhelmed. 

“That is truth |” 

Miss Astell had advanced a few paces 
from her first position in the entrance, snd 
she stood now with an isolation upon her 
which the few yards separating her from 
the two so close together could never 
have created, directly behind Brenda; 
watching now her brother, now the slender 
figure that faced him, with a face like 
marble. The three words came from her 
slowly and deliberately, As they fell on 
Brenda’s ear a thrill ran through her, 
seeming to brace her from head to foot. 
She did not turn her head. The hold of 
her fingers upon Gerard’s trembling hands 
became stronger and fall of reassurance, 
and her eyes brightened. 

‘Don’t talk like that, Gerard,” she said, 
and there was a fall, fearless ring in her 
low voice, ‘I love you! I take your 
past with your present and your future, 
and whatever comes of either we meet it 
together !” 

A slight, indescribably mocking sound 
came from Miss Astell, and Brenda, still 
without any other recognition of her pre- 
sence, drew a shade nearer to Gerard and 
tightened her clasp on his hands, 

‘Tell me,” she said. And Gerard obeyed 
her. 

“T must begin with a confession,” he 
said huskily. ‘‘ Brenda, you know pretty 
well what a bad lot Ive been, but you 
haven’t known in detail. You shouldn’t 
hear it from me now, but—there are ways 
in which you might find out that would be 
worse for you.” He stopped abruptly. 

**Go on!” she said. 
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“T had been in the habit for a good 
many years of borrowing a good deal of 
money from Basil Cormack. He was 
always awfally good to me—I owed him 
a lot—until last June. Do you remember 
my coming down here last June? ” 

She nodded faintly. As Basil Cormack’s 
name passed his lips a change had come 
to her face; no shock of surprise, but rather 
the look of one who finds the actual falling 
of an anticipated shadow more dreadful 
in its icy chill than she had been pre- 
pared to bear. She had shrunk a little 
closer to Gerard, and as though that mute 
token of dependence had touched the 
stronger fibres in him, his tone and manner 
grew firmer, 

‘‘IT came to borrow of him then,” he 
said. ‘I wanted a largesum. He refused 
to let me have it, and I quarrelled with 
him. I had wanted the money desperately 
and not getting it I got deeper and 
deeper involved. I made matters worse 
trying such ways as were open to me, 
Brenda, to get on my feet again; and by 
September it was all but over with me! 
I was so desperate that I determined as 
a last chance to make an appeal to Cor- 
mack. Brenda, I went over to Arsdale on 
the night of the twentieth of September 
to do it!” ; 

With her lips parted as though she had 
indeed uttered the cry for which her 
astonishment left her no voice, Brenda 
drew back with an irrepressible movement 
as though to see his face better. There 


Was & moment’s dead silence—a silence 


broken only by the tap of Miss Astell’s 
foot as she beat it slowly and regularly on 
the ground. At last Brenda spoke, her 
soft voice all confused and hurried. 

“ You were at Arsdale that night ! You, 
Gerard! Then why—why did you 
never : 

“Why did I never say so, Brenda?” 
he cried impetuously. ‘ Because I never 
knew, I never dreamt that anything I 
could have said would have thrown any 
light! I was ashamed of my errand. 
Ah, sweetheart, can’t you tell who made 
me most ashamed! I couldn’t face the 
talk about it. And there seemed nothing 
to be gained. If I had known then 
what I discovered yesterday! But— 
Heaven help me !—what could I have done 
then ¢” 

“Go on!” 

The words were a mere breathless 
whisper, and as his eyes rested on the 
drawn horror of sugpense in the pretty, 








girlish face, Gerard controlled himself with 
a great effort, 

“Be brave, dearest!” he said, taking 
her into his arms, as if in spite of himself. 
‘Tt’s like death to tell you this, but you 
must know it soon! Scamp—you re- 
member Scamp—must have followed me 
to Arsdale without my knowledge. I 
walked there from Hickthorpe, where I 
was staying. The remains of the dog 
have been found buried in Arsdale 
Spinney, arguing my presence at Ars- 
dale or near it when I had concealed 
the fact. My desperate necessities and 
my determination to ask help of Cormack 
have also been unearthed, and there is 
evidence enough to warrant my arrest for 
Cormack’s murder !” 

“‘Gerard! Oh, Gerard, Gerard !” 

The cry broke from her sharp and wild, 
ringing with the very extremity of horror 
and incredality. 

‘You know it’s false, Brenda? You 
know I didn’t do it?” 

With all the horror frozen on her face, 
stopped short, as it seemed, in the wild 
torrent of her dismay, Brenda faced him for 
a moment motionless and speechless, Then 
with a little gesture as absolutely simple and 
quiet as it was absolutely trustful, she 
held out both her hands to him. 

“You should not have said that, 
Gerard !” she said, and her voice vibrated 
slightly as with the force of that agonising 
shock, “I know you! I love you! I 
know it is impossible ! ” 

He lifted his hands and let his face fall 
upon them in absolute self-abandonment of 
gratitude, and at the same moment there 
came from behind a low, cruel laugh. Miss 
Asiell had drawn a step nearer, 

“How beautiful!” she said. ‘ How re- 
assuring !” 

But quite suddenly, as though that 
taunting voice jarring her tightly-strung 
nerves at that instant, as though such a 
pressing home of the consciousness of that 
pitiless intruding presence had stung her 
past controlat last, the girl turned and faced 
her, her face aglow with passionate indigna- 
tion. Her flashing eyes seemed to con- 
centrate now in them all the dislike to 
Miss Astell which, hitherto so scrupu- 
lously subdued in Brenda’s gentle mind, 
had sprung in this moment, under these 
conflicting overwhelming emotions, into 
contemptuous hate. 

‘How dare you?” she cried, ‘How 
dare you? Why do you force yourself on 
us like this? Why do you tortare him 
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with your presence? If you believe this 
hideous lie, leave us, who know that it is 
a lie, together! Do you believe it?” 

“ Ask him |” 

The two words fell from Miss Astell, 
cold and slow, as she fixed her eyes full on 
her brother’s face, Brenda followed the 
direction of those eyes and looked back 
again at the set woman’s face in silence. 
Then, still gazing with horrified, fascinated 
eyes at Misa Astell, she stretched out one 
hand to Gerard. 

“Gerard,” she said, ‘‘ who accuses you ?” 

A difficult gesture from Gerard answered 
her, and she shrank away from Miss Astell 
with a long, strangled gasp of unutterable 
repulsion. 

With a gesture of contemptuous disdain, 
over-accentuated by just a touch, and in 
that over-accentuation revealing, perhaps, 
some sense of the unutterable horror she 
had inspired, Miss Astell turned and 
walked slowly to the upper end of the 
rose-garden, 

It was some moments before any words 
came from the two she left. Brenda was 
leaning against Gerard’s shoulder, long, 
laboured breaths shaking her from head 
to foot ; and he held her, in silent, speech- 
less tenderness, At last her breathing 
grew quieter; she seemed to rouse herself 
with a determined effort. Drawing herself 
away from his supporting arm, she turned 
to him, pushing the hair from her fore- 
head. 

“What does it matter whose doing it 
is?” she said. ‘‘ What we must think is, 
how to prove the truth, Gerard! Tell me 
—or have you told me%—did you see 
Basil that night? Did you ask him for 
the money ?” 

** No, dear,” said Gerard hesitatingly. 

“Why not? What made you give it 
up, when you wanted it so badly? Did 
you not see him ¢” 

“T saw him—yes. That was what made 
me give it up!” Then, in answer to her 
look, he went on hurriedly: “ Brenda, 
don’t be angry with me. I didn’t mean 
to—spy. 1 was hanging about in the 
grounds, and I saw Cormack come out on 
the library terrace with—with you, dear ! 
Ob, forgive me, dearest!” as she drew 
away from him with a sudden agonising 
blush, ‘I wasn’t there an instant, I 
dropped down bebind the hedge! Brenda, 
it was that that did it! I couldn’t borrow 
money, after that, of the man you were 
going to marry, for I knew that I wanted 
you myself |” 





She had covered her burning face with 
her hands, and for a moment she did not 
speak. Then she looked up at him with a 
sweet, tremulous little smile. 

‘And did you go straight away?” she 
said. 

“Pretty nearly,” he answered hesi- 
tatingly. ‘I don’t know exactly what 
became of me that night. It meant ruin 
to me, you know; and I only remember 
walking about for endless hours !” 

“But ruin didn’t come, Gerard,” she 
said quickly. ‘‘How was that?  Can’t 
you prove that you got the money some 
other way? Won't that clear you?” 

“Tt may help me, Brenda! Bat, sweet- 
heart, I shall have to prove that I got the 
money out of a private gambling-club ! 
That was the beginning of the worst of 
all you’ve cut me loose from.” 

* Have you nearly finished?” It was 
Miss Astell’s voice, the coldnese and com- 
posure gone from it, vibrating with an 
intense excitement and triumph; and as 
they heard it they turned with a common 
violent start towards her. ‘ Let me sug- 
gest that you make haste, Miss Stansfield, 
for I think these gentlemen have business 
with your lover.” She moved slightly as 
she finished, pointing to the entrance from 
the larger gardev. Standing just inside, 
and completely blocking it up, were two 
policemen ; and another man in plain 
clothes was coming across the grass to 
Gerard. He drew nearer and nearer in 
silence. Brenda, white as death, had 
shrunk a little nearer to Gerard, who held 
her hand in his, almost unconsciously, as it 
seemed, and waited quietly. 

“Mr. Gerard Astell?” said the new- 
comer tersely, 

“Yes!” 

“T have a warrant for your arrest, Mr. 
Gerard Astel]J, on a charge of murder—the 
murder of Mr. Basil Cormack, late of 
Arsdale Manor, Yorkshire.” 

**T should like to see the warrant.” 

The request was made with perfect 
courtesy, and it was no less courteously 
complied with. Gerard inspected the 
document, and handed it back to the 
officer, saying quietly : 

“T am quite ready. You won’t need 
those!” pointing as he spoke to the hand- 
cuffs which the other man carried. 

“TI beg your pardon, sir! A charge of 
murder, you know.” 

A dark, burning colour rushed over 
Gerard’s forehead. He glanced at Brenda, 
and then quietly held out his wrists, 
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And as the snap of the cold steel was 
heard, a long breath of unutterable triumph 
parted Miss Astell’s lips, and she turned 
away towards the palings which divided 
the rose-garden from the park. 

The park was private, Consequently 
the figure of a tramp among the trees in 
the distance was distinctly unusual. But 
it seemed a trifle to arrest Miss Astell’s 
attention at such a moment. Something 
did arrest her attention, though, little 
as any one observed the fact. And it was 
on that distant figure that her eyes were 
fixed. There was an indescribable wild 
stare in them which seemed to sharpen 
and alter her whole face, as she moved 
suddenly and almost stumblingly down 
the slope until she stood close against the 
palings. As she moved the man moved 
too, and came slowly and undecidedly 
towards the rose-garden, 

‘‘T should like one word with this 
lady,” said Gerard to the police-officer, 
indicating Brenda by a movement of his 
head. ‘‘There’s no objection?” 

“Not so as we stay here, and you're 
quick, sir!” ° 

He withdrew a pace or two as he 
spoke, and Gerard turned with a piteous 
movement of his fettered hands to Brenda, 
Bat before he could say a word, she had 
broken into eager speech, clasping his 
hands passionately in hers. 

“ Gerard, tell me—tell me quick! You 
spoke of something you found out yester- 
day! That was not this! It was some- 
thing else you know about that night, and 
it may help to clear you! Who did you 
see? What did you see? Do you know 
anything of what happened to Basil after 
he left me?” 

‘* Yes!” he whispered hoarsely. ‘ Don’t 
ask me, Brenda!” 

“T must ask you. Idoask you. Who 
did you see with him—what do you 
know ¢” 

The ragged man in the park had stopped 
and was loitering in a lazy, careless fashion, 
still in the distance. Miss Astell, pressed 
against the palings, was gripping them 
with both hands, her eyes fixed and almost 
starting, her face livid. 

“T can’t tell you, Brenda, I must think. 
Say good-bye to me, sweetheart. I must 
go 4,” 

“ Who——” 

A wild shriek! Another, and another, 
and another, ringing out in terrible suc- 
cession on the evening air! And they 


all turned aghast in the direction from 





which they came, toses Mics Astell beating 
at the palings, tearing at them as though 
she would tear them down, as the ragged 
man on the other side drew nearer and 
nearer, approaching the palings in a rapid, 
uneven run. 


Basil! Basil! My love—my love! 
Not dead—not dead! Come back to me 
at last! Basil!” 


The ragged man—ragged and wild in 
appearance beyond description — stopped 
suddenly three feet from the palings, and 
broke into a weird, crazy laugh. 

* Basil!” he cried in a shrill voice. 
“No! No! not Basil! Basil Cormack 
bored me, and I killed him! What's the 
use of being always alone with yourself if 
you can’t kill yourself without any one 
being the wiser? I killed Basil Cormack 
a hundred yeara ago, and I’m my own 
master now! Harrah! I’ve never told 
any one but you, Magdalen! Never any 
one but you !” 

Haggard, emaciated, with lank white 
hair, and wild, shifting eyes, the face was 
the face of Basil Cormack ; high-pitched, 
uneven, crazy, the voice was the voice of 
Basil Cormack still! They were the face 
and the voice of a raving madman, and as 
he broke suddenly into a delirious shriek 
of laughter, Miss Astell fell like a dead 
woman against the paling which rose up 
between herself and him, 


CHAPTER XVI. DUAL SOLITUDE, 


IT was all over! The impenetrable 
darkness and mystery; the bewildering 
clues; the terrible suspicion which had 
gathered round the fate of Basil Cormack 
were dissipated once and for ever, by such 
@ pitiless light as was scarcely less terrible 
than the darkness itself. Of the days that 
followed the hour when the mindless body 
of Basil Cormack was brought back to his 
mother’s house, no one who passed through 
them ever spoke. 

The opinion of the specialists telegraphed 
for by Gerard, was given after the 
lengthened investigation inseparable from 
what the senior doctor alluded to as “one 
of the most interesting cases” he had ever 
met, It hardly needed the innumerable 
questions as to Basil Cormack’s character 
previous to his disappearance, to evoke in 
all who had known him best a sense, the 
horror of which is not to be described, that 
all those peculisrities which they had looked 
upon as merely personal eccentricities had 
arisen in latent mania; a mania which 
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some strong excitement, according to the 
doctors, had developed instantaneously 
in an acute form. The raving insanity 
which followed on his return to Whor!l- 
beck they looked upon as an equally 
sudden developement, resulting from the 
effect, on his disordered brain, of familiar 
scenes and faces Originally he had probably 
been the victim simply of a desire to get 
rid of his own identity ; the cunning with 
which he had arranged his flight, and abso- 
lutely concealed himself and all his move- 
ments for eight months, pointed to the fact 
that he must have been abnormally clear- 
headed on all other points, As the disease 
grew on him his life had doubtless become 
rougher, while his capabilities and his self- 
control diminished, The hallucination as 
to his own murder he had evidently con- 
cealed with a madman’s cunning, until the 
excitement of recognition had given the 
final jar to his brain, And details in the 
course of their examination created in the 
doctors an impression that he had probably 
actually killed and buried some one or 
something; an impression which threw a 
ghastly significance on the remains of poor 
Scamp. 

Of the fature the doctors would say little 
or nothing. They were of opinion that the 
period of frenzy would pass, but as to what 
would follow they were vague. It might 
leave the patient imbecile ; it might leave 
him a dangerous lunatic ; it might leave 
him, always excepting the hallucination 
from which he could never recover, com- 
paratively sane. In any case, in their 
opinion—conveyed to Mrs, Cormack in the 
most sympathetic phrases—an asylum was 
the only place in which he could end his 
days, 

But Basil Cormack never went to a 
lunatic asylum. 

What passed between Miss Astell and 
Mrs, Cormack during the long hour they 
passed together after the doctors’ verdict 
was pronounced, no one knew. Even 
Brenda, who found Mrs, Cormack after it 
with her florid face very pale, never 
heard more than was conveyed in her first 
awestruck words : 





“ She’s going to take care of him, Brenda, 
She—she loves him so terribly. She says 
it was her fault, She saw him alone that 
night, and something happened—I don’t 
understand. But, Brenda—stoop down—I 
believe she’s pleased !” 

The master of Arsdale House went back 
to his house, and two strong, taciturn men 
went with him. The mistress of Whorlbeck 
Cottage left it, and went to live in a little 
house close to the gates of Arsdale Park. 
Never a sun set that had not seen her cross 
the threshold of a suite of rooms in Arsdale 
House, where no one but herself and the two 
taciturn men ever went. For many months 
those visits barely occupied five minutes 
daily. Then there came a change. The 
inmate of those rooms no longer raved. 
He began to watch for his solitary visitor, 
so his attendants said, and to relapse into 
depression when she departed. The minutes 
became hours. Gradually and very slowly, 
with the passage not of months but of 
years, the change went on. The inmate 
of those rooms became a courteous gentle- 
man, harmless, indifferent to most things 
—except the mention of the name of Basil 
Cormack, which was always dangerously 
exciting to him—but always quiet and 
contented in the presence of the beautiful 
grey-haired woman who came to him now 
in the morning, and only left him at night. 

Miss Astell’s name was never mentioned 
by any one of her friends except in a 
horrified whisper. Even Mrs, Cormack 
never alluded to her without tears, which 
contained quite as much of reprobation 
as of pity. In one house alone she was 
spoken of always with the tenderness 
which only comprehension could create, 

It was a good house in which to be 
enshrined—the unpretentious little house in 
London where Gerard and Brenda lived. 
There were little children there as time went 
on, and there was that most perfect love and 
trust which comes of difficulties conquered 
and hardships faced in mutual dependence. 
Twice every year Gerard went to York- 
shire, and twice every year on his return 
the quiet colloquy between the husband 
and wife ended in a long, long silence, 
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HOME NOTES 


AND 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WINTER CLOTHING.—Under the title 
“Clothing as a Protection against Cold,” 
Dr. Robson Roose contributes a seasonable 
article to the ‘Fortnightly Review” in 
regard to the action of various materials of 
dress in preserving the body from undue 
loss of heat by radiation, conduction, and 
evaporation. The principal conclusions 
arrived at are thus briefly stated: (1) Asa 
protection against cold, woollen garments 
of equal thicknesses are much superior to 
either linen or cotton, and should always 
be worn for underclothing. Furs and 
leather are serviceable against great cold, 
and especially against severe wind. Water- 
proof clothing should be reserved for very 
wet weather, and generally for persons who 
are not taking exercise when exposed to it, 
(2) The value of several layers of clothing 
as compared with a single warm garment 
should be borne in mind. An extra layer 
even of thin material next the skin is often 
very valuable, (3) As a protector against 
cold, a garment should not fit closely to the 
body, but should be comparatively loose 
and easy, so that a layer of air is interposed 
between it and the skin, A loosely-woven 
material is warmer than one of an opposite 
character. (4) For wearing at night, 
woollen clothing is not generally desirable ; 
cotton or linen is far better. The blankets 
constitute the woollen covering, and ought 
to protect the body sufficiently. (5) Lastly, 
it must always be remembered that the 
source of heat is within the body itself, and 
not in the clothes. Proper food coupled 
with a due amount of exercise will produce 
warmth; the function of clothing is to 
retain the heat thus generated. 

A Dirty WALL-PAPER is always very 
untidy and nasty besides being un wholesome. 
As you cannot afford the expense of a new 
paper, I should follow this recipe, which a 
correspondent tells me is a never-failing 
remedy, easy to manage, and will not 
injare the most delicate paper. Mix four 
pounds of common wheat flour with two 
pints of cold water. Knead this into a 
stiff dough and form it into two or three 
balls. Wipe the paper all over with it, 
and, as the dough becomes dirty, work the 
soiled parts into the middle and the clean 
parts outside. This quantity will be found 
sufficient to clean a very large room, Begin 
at the top of the paper and work down- 
wards till all is cleansed. 





To CLEAN LacQuERED Brass.—Lay the 
brass in hot soda-water, and brush it well 
over with crystal soap. Lift it up, and lay 
it as it is in a pan and pour clear boiling 
water on it. Let it remain for a few 
moments, and then pour cold water on it ; 
dry carefully. Then polish well with 
powder or either of the crystal soaps. 
When the article is small enough to enable 
one to boil in a saucepan of soda-water, 
it will be found to clean quickly and 
thoroughly. 

Cocoa MovuLpD is a most nourishing dish, 
and, if carefully prepared, so as to be 
smooth, it is very good. First mix care- 
fully and crush out all lumps, three table- 
spoonfuls of cornflour, one tablespoonful of 
cocoa essence, and two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar. Mix the dry ingredients gradually 
into one quart of milk, place in a china-lined 
saucepan, and boil for fifteen minutes. Stir 
it all the time, in the middle as well as 
round the edge, whilst boiling, or it will 
burn. Directly the mixture begins to 
thicken, take it quickly off the fire and 
pei it up thoroughly, then let it simmer 
only. 

A SPICE DRIPPING CAKE appears to be 
in great demand just now, so I will give 
mine here for the benefit of all my readers. 
Take one pound of well-dried flour, add to 
it a small spoonful of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, and a very small half 
teaspoonful of ground ginger. Rub six 
ounces of good dripping into the flour and 
four ounces of sugar. Beat up one or two 
eggs with sour or butter milk, add half a 
teaspoonful of good mixed spice, Work 
the whole into a nice light dough, and beat 
with a wooden spoon for five or seven 
minutes, Bake in a moderate oven for an 
hour to an hour and a half. 

DIRECTIONS ON RoastTiInG Jornts.—1. 
First see that a good clear fire is burning, 
and sweep up all ashes so that there will 
be no need to make a dust while the meat is 
before the fire. 2. Allow a quarter of an 
hour to each pound of meat, and an extra 
half-hour to every eight pounds. It is 
necessary to cook close white meats, such 
as pork and veal, rather longer. 3. Firat 
place the meat close to the fire for about 
seven minutes, then draw it further away. 
The object of the fast cooking to start with 
is to close up the pores of the meat and 
keep the gravy in. 4, To roast well, meat 
must be constantly basted, and be well 
watched that it does not burn, 5. Turn 
the joint from time to time so that it is 





equally done all over. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF BODILY EXERCISE 
in maintaining good health is not properly 
realised in the present day. Besides 
strengthening the limbs, there is no doubt 
that bodily exercise has a great inflaence 
on respiration, the circulation of the blood, 
and consequently acts on the whole body. 
There are many people who from various 
causes never take any exercise, seldom 
walking even, when it is possible to avoid 
it. What is the result? The various 
disorders, generally known under the name 
of indigestion, which arise from a want of 
circulation of blood through the bowels. 
Constipation and headache are well known 
to be the general companions of those who 
lead a very sedentary life. More marked 
is the effect when worry and anxiety is 
added, for it greatly reduces the functions 
of the stomach, and in some cases causes 
diarrhoea, in others flatulency and other 
evils, I would point out that bodily 
exercise which is to benefit the system 
must be regular, and, if possible, it should 
be taken in the open air, and combined 
with amusement. The fast-growing fashion 
of each Jady in the household undertaking 
some light household duty is very good, 
but it should never take the place of out- 
door exercise, 

Curzse Rice.—Boil a quarter of a pound 
of rice slowly in a pint and a half of water 
till tender. Drain away any water that is 
not absorbed. Shred two ounces of cheese. 
Pat it in half a pint of hot milk, and with 
it an ounce of butter. When dissolved, 
add the rice, and season highly with 
cayenne and salt. Butter a pie-dish, fill 
with the mixture, scatter grated cheese 
over, and bake for half an hour. 

CELERY SAUCE is very good for serving 
with boiled fowl instead of white sauce. 


Make it after my recipe and it will be, 
much appreciated. Boil two large heads of | 


celery in salt and water till tender. Cut 


it in small pieces and put it in a saucepan | 


with three-quarters of a pint of milk. 
Blend together two ounces of butter and a 
tablespoonful of flour, add it to the sauce. 


Simmer all together and then pass through | 


a wire sieve. Heat the sauce again, season 
to taste, and pour over the fowl. 
LEMON RoLLy-PoLy is a dish which one 


does not often meet with, but is one that 
will be popular now that fruit will be | 


getting scarce. Make a nice light suet 


crust, roll out thin, spread with lemon-curd | 
—the same as would be used for lemon 
If bay salt is used, the beef will not be so 
| mellow in colour. 


cheesecakes. Roll up, wet the edges, tie 
in a cloth, and boil for three hours. 








For Coughs and Colds Bronchonia can 
be relied upon to give immediate relief. 
For many years this preparation has been 
recommended by a physician of large 
practice with the greatest success, and it 
behoves those of my readers who would 
otherwise treat such an ailment as a cold 
lightly, to ignore palliatives such as lozenges 
and sweetstuffs, and to obtain a remedy 
which is a certain cure. 

To Exza.—I will gladly give you 
my advice as to furnishing your bedroom 
in a hygienic way. I would either stain 
and polish the floor, or else cover it with a 
plain brown linoleum. Either way the 
floor can be kept clean by polishing con- 
stantly with beeswax, and on the other 
days by rubbing with a duster. Have 
mats laid down which can be easily taken 
up and shaken. Have an iron bedstead, 
for in case of illness it does not retain 
infection. If you wish your room to be 
healthy do not have too much drapery, as 
it only harbours dirt and dust. I would 
advise washing cretonne for curtains, the 
designs and colouring in this are delightful. 
Capital camp washing-stands are to be had. 
This and your dressing-table should be 
hidden by a screen, as you wish to combine 
bed and sitting-room. Throw a rug over 
your bed, and with the addition of a few 
cushions you have a most comfortable sofa, 

BAKED Happock.—This recipe is sent 
me by a lady who says she constantly uses 
it, the fish, cooked in this way, being 
excellent. Make a nice stuffing of bread- 
crumbs, chopped thyme, parsley, and lemon 
peel. Season with pepper and salt, Press 
ali these ingredients together, using a little 
butter to bind, Fill the haddock where it 
has been cleaned, and fasten it together 
with a small skewer. Then put it in a 
baking tin, with a very small quantity of 
water, and a few pieces of butter on each 
fish. Bake in a moderate oven from 
twenty-five to thirty-five minutes, according 
to the size of fish. Just before serving 
sprinkle a few bread-crumbs over, and 
what liquor is in the tin serve with the fish, 

W. W. (Walton-on-Thames) asks for a 
recipe for salting beef, so that when boiled 
it may present a bright red colour, Put 
two gallons of spring water in a large pan, 
five pounds of common salt, two pounds of 
moist sugar, and two ounces of saltpetre. 
Boil for half an hour, and skim carefully. A 
large round of beef would require to lie in 
this pickle for ten days before it is dressed. 
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“FASHION AND Stout LapiEs.—What 
strange things Taste and Fashion are, to 
be sure! Here in England, and Europe 
generally, are our ladies sighing to be slim, 
whilst from over the ocean come the moans 
of black and copper-coloured sisters who 
long to be fat. Corpulency is with them a 
beauty, and the fat woman is the Belle of 
the Ball! But these opposite degrees of 
taste have, in our case, more than the 
caprice of fashion to back them, for every 
one knows that obesity is a disease by 
which the person afflicted suffers most 
acutely, not only physically, but mentally. 
People have rather an erroneous idea, 
probably gathered from Dickens’s Fat Boy 
in ‘ Pickwick,’ that corpulent people have 
none of the finer feelings, and are of a 
lethargic and dull comprehension. This is 
altogether a mistake, as many a poor 
corpulent lady can tell you. When she 
ascends a crowded omnibus on a hot 
summer’s day, every one of the indignant 
glances levelled at her by her more for- 
tunate sisters are as so many little dagger 
thrusts of mortification, though her ruddy 
complexion and defiant stentorian breathing 
may seem to belie the truth of these words. 
In fact, the life of a very fat woman or man 
is one of most comic tragedy, with which 
few sympathise. Every one has heard of 
the poor little stout man in the ‘ Bab 
Ballads,’ to whom even the privilege of 
suicide was denied, for, when he threw 
himself into the water, he found himself 
too fat to sink, and floated about like an 
inflated air-balloon, and unless somebody 
fished him out, is most likely floating still. 
But now that Mr. Russell’s cure for obesity 
has become so deservedly well known and 
appreciated by many grateful thousands, 
there is no reason why stout people should 
linger in so deplorable a condition. Does 
it not seem ridiculous to live in such an 
uncomfortable state of corpulency when so 
sure a remedy as his is to be easily obtained ? 
Many people have a horror of trying any 
cure for fear it should be harmful to their 
general health, and resort in preference to 
such stratagems as tight lacing, which is, 
indeed, very injurious, and should never be 
attempted. Mr. Russell’s cure is as simple 
as it is efficaclous and harmless, being 
purely vegetable, and containing nothing 
that can be in the least injurious to the 
most delicate stomach. It can hardly be 
given the obnoxious name of medicine, as 
it is a most refreshing and pleasant drink, 
and can be taken with the food in the same 
manner as wine, beer, or any other beverage. 


It is very speedy in operation, for twenty- 
four hours after it has been swallowed a 
reduction of weight will be noticeable, and, 
if persevered with, the superfluous flesh will 
disappear gradually, never to return. A 
proof of its beneficial influence is to be seen 
in the fact that with the reduction of the 
weight comes a corresponding improvement 
in health and strength, and with these, 
bright eyes and a healthy complexion. No 
more painful shortness of breath, no more 
contemptuous glances from the slim sisters, 
and if your age be forty, you can still be 
fair without the other ‘F,’ and corre- 
spondingly happy and healthful. Mr. F.C. 
Russell’s address is Woburn House, 27, Store 
Street, London, W.C., and on sending 6d. 
stamps, a reprint of the Press notices from 
hundreds of medical and other journals, 
both British and foreign, with other in- 
teresting particulars, including ‘the’ recipe, 
will be forwarded to all applicants.” —The 
above is taken from last month’s * Weldon’s 
Illustrated Dressmaker.” 

* CURIOUS EFFECTS IN THE TREATMENT 
OF CORPULENCY.— The old - fashioned 
methods of curing obesity were based 
upon the adoption of « sort of starvation 
dietary. Would any reader now believe 
that by the new and orthodox treatment a 
stout patient can take almost double his 
usual quantity of food, and yet decrease 
one or two pounds of fat daily for a time? 
This is very singular, and directly hostile 
to previous opinions held by medical 
authorities, yet it is a fact. The author 
of the comparatively new system in 
question explains that the person under 
treatment is restored to a healthier state 
in the small space of twenty-four hours, 
having lost probably two pounds of super- 
fluous deposit, the organs display great 
activity, and more food is required. By 
standing on a weighing machine the proof 
of reduction is incontrovertibly shown 
daily. In serious cases a five to ten 
pounds weekly loss is registered until the 
person approaches his or her normal 
weight ; then the diminution becomes less 
pronounced, the muscles firmer, the brain 
more active, less sleep is desired, and 
finally a cure effected. Compiled reprints 
of medical and other journals and inter- 
esting particulars, including the “ recipe,” 
which is quite harmless, can be obtained 
from a Mr. Russell, of 27, Store Street, 
London, W.C., by enclosing 6d. stamps. 
We think our readers would do well to 
call their corpulent friends’ attention to 





this,” —‘“‘ Staffordshire Sentinel.” 
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Now that Christmas is so near, I think I 
cannot do better than give a very good 
recipe for a :plum pudding. Take three- 
‘quarters of & pound of flour, two ounces of 
Borwick’s baking powder, two ounces of 
bread-crumbs, one and a half pounds of 
suet, two pounds of raisins, one pound of 
currants, ten ounces of sugar, two ounces 
of almonds, one pound of mixed candied 
peel, salt and spice to taste. Mix the 
ingredients well together, and add six eggs, 
well beaten, and three-quarters of a pint of 
milk ; divide in two, and boil eight hours. 

I HAVE always looked askance at the 
craftily- worded advertisements of hire 
system traders, and I must confess it was 
a pleasant eye-opener when I had my 
attention called to the undertaking known 
as the Civil Service Musical Instrument 
Association, and discovered it to be, on 
investigation, a most admirable institution. 
The great advantage it possesses over other 
systems of the kind is that, in the event of 
misfortune overtaking the hirer, the in- 
strument he is buying may be stored until 
the payments can be resumed, or it may 
be transferred to any approved person 
introduced by the hirer. The secretary 


tells me he will be pleased to send along a 
prospectus to any one who cares to address 
a post-card to 292, High Holborn, London, 
W.C 


Tue Risinc SuN Stove POoLisH is an 
excellent quality of blacklead, it cleans and 
brightens quickly, and with a small expen- 
diture of labour. The Rising Sun metal 
polish cleans all bright metal articles and 
glass, effectually and speedily. Mack’s 
double starch not only stiffens, but puts a 
bright gloss upon linen, as it contains 
borax, wax, gum, and starch gloss; all 
these being properly proportioned, prevent 
uncertainty and save trouble. Articles 
stiffened with Mack’s double starch are 
always satisfactory. Chancellor’s plate 
powder is very good. Samples of all these 
articles are sent by post for eight stamps, 
or each one separately for two stamps, 
from Chancellor and Co., 3, Charterhouse 
Buildings, London, E.C. 

A LONG-FELT want in an important 
adjanct to a well-fitting dress is supplied by 
the Duplex Spring Hook and Eye. Hooks 
and eyes on the old-fashioned models fre- 
quently come undone of their own accord, 
but the Daplex has two springs, one at the 
top and the other at the bottom of the hook, 
which although quite easy to hook it is 
quite impossible for the hook to come 
undone of itself. 





A NEAT substitute for braid at the fc ot 
of dresses is provided in the Amazon Skirt 
Facing, which makes a much neater and 
nicer finish than the old-fashioned braid, 
and the material being much superior it 
does riot by its friction wear the hoot. 
Another advantage this Skirt Facing has 
over braid is that being cut on the bias it 
does not fray out and present the ragged. 
appearance after long wear as is the case 
with braid. 

THOSE who are partial to that most 
exquisite and costly of all scents, Otto -of 
Rose, will be interested to learn that the 
peasants who produce it in Bulgaria have 
largely given up raising grain in order to 
raise roses, Whereas the price of Otto 
in large quantities three years ago came 
out at a ha’penny a drop, it now reaches 
from a penny to twopence a drop. Eight 
teaspoonfuls (an ounce) of Otto would now 
cost from two to three pounds, and a small 
canister not as large round as a dinner 
plate and about three inches thick would 
cost from two to three hundred pounds. 
The unprecedented demand appears to have 
been created by the ‘“ Vinolia” Soap Co., 
which consumes annually thousands of 
pounds’ worth of Otto in Toilet “ Vinolia” 
Soap and which has advertised an Otto 
Toilet Soap everywhere and so popularised 
this scent to an unprecedented extent. 
There has been quite a storm among the 
manufacturers of Toilet scents in France 
and elsewhere in consequence of the present 
high price, due to a certain firm of agents 
in Turkey buying up the bulk of Otto and 
so running up the price. Many manu- 
facturers will now have to raise the prices 
of their products or else reduce the quantity 
they use of the expensive Otto. The 
manufacturers: of ‘‘ Vinolia” Soap are ad- 
vertising that the price and quality of 
“ Vinolia” Soap shall not be altered, but it 
is currently reported that they are not 
making any profit this year on their Otto 
Toilet Soap, though they held a very large 
quantity of the scent before the present 
extraordinary prices were reached. 

To sufferers from Rheumatism, Gout, etc., 
Smedley’s Chillie Paste can be confidently 
recommended. This specific is prepared by 
Messrs. Hirst, Brooke, and Hirst, Limited, 
Leeds, on the formula of Mr. Smedley, of 
Hydropathic fame. It is useful for such 
complaints as neuralgia, lumbago, sciatica, 
etc., and in the early stages of such com- 
plaints will effect a cure. It may be 
purchased of all chemists at 1s, 14d. and 
2s, 9d. per jar. 














